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FOREWORD 


This book — History of Freedom Struggle m Princely 
States — giving a connected account of the struggle which 
freedom fighters had to wage m the former Indian States, 
has appeared not a day too soon The story portrayed in 
these pages forms an integral part of the history of our 
national struggle for liberation from foreign rule As the 
author has aptly pomted out the history of political agitation 
for administrative reforms and freedom from autocratic rule 
in princely territories has not yet received at the hands of 
the modern historian the recognition that it deserves The 
blame does not lie enturely with the histonan. The large 
number of princely states, with varying sizes and still more 
varymg standards of administration have made it an uphill 
task for the chronicler to venture an account which may in- 
volve all tho32 erstwhile territories and give due place to the 
sacrifices and resistance of the states’ people collectively and 
state-wise This is because a part of the source material 
lies scattered and is not as easily available as material relat- 
ing to the freedom struggle waged in the British Indian 
provinces 

The freedom struggle m the provinces ran, comparatively 
speaking, a straight course for the simple reason that their 
admmistrative set-up, pohtical conditions and general 
awareness among the people formed, more or less, a uniform 
pattern And, then, the provinces were, without doubt, 
important, forming two-thirds of India and claimmg three- 
fourths of its total population Admirable as the efforts 
to record the history of the freedom struggle in the 



provinces have been, the history of the freedom fight in the 
princely territories such as this volume seeks to give, will go 
to supplement that narration by presenting an overall 
picture of our efforts towards emancipation from British 
domination 

It is fortunate that the writer of this book, Shri R L. 
Handa had been a close observer of, if not a participant in, 
the fight for freedom in the states as it developed in the 
thirties and late forties Much of his narration, therefore, 
reads like an eye-witness's account, a fact which has consid- 
erably enhanced the value of the book He had the good 
fortune of ^having close personal contact with most of the 
leaders of the All-India States' People's Conference, whose 
activities, particularly the annual sessions, he covered for the 
Press as a professional newspaper man 

The first few chapters of the book will serve to give a 
good idea of the conditions prevailing in most of the states and 
the general background which led to popular discontent and 
agitation and subsequently to the formation of All-India 
States' People's Conference, which was pledged to fight for 
civil liberties for the states people and to brmg the states 
into line with the rest of the country politically and 
constitutionally. 

One of the most significant chapters here is the one 
dwelling on the relation between the Indian National 
Congress and the All-India States' People's Conference 
Though the British rulers, and not a few others m the 
country, looked upon the AISPC as the States' wing of 
the Congress, yet it was a fact that the two were independent 
organisations which on some occasions were not able to see 
eye to eye with each other. Leaders of AISPC felt that the 
Congress often seemed to equate India as a whole with the 
British Indian provinces or that, at any rate, it did not go 



far enough to support the states' people in their demand for 
immediate democratisation and coming up to the constitu- 
tional level of the provinces Of course, these were differences 
as in a family and, for that reason, were always got over, 
thanks to the sage advice of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
enthusiastic support of the states people's cause by front 
rank Congress leaders like Jawaharlal Nehru, Subhash Bose, 
Sardar Patel, Maulana Azad, Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Jaya 
Parkash Narain and others 

Of great historical importance as this background 
information and the account of Congress- AISPC relationship 
is, perhaps the most important part of the book is the 
chapter - 'Facets of Struggle and Resistance’ — dealing with 
actual struggle for responsible government in the states 
waged by the Pra]a Mandals or the State Congress Com- 
mittees It IS worthwhile recording, at least for the benefit 
of posterity, that as late as in 1939 when nearly half the 
country was ruled by the Congress Ministries, there was a 
prince who hac^the temerity to tell his people • 'My ances-j 
tors have won fhe state by sword and I mean to keep it by| 
the sword ' Not only that, he went further to threaten 
the people's deputation that had called on him by saying 
‘I advise you to get out of the Mandal and stop all kind of 
agitation, or else, remember, I am a military man, my talk 
is blunt and my bullet straight ' 

But It will be wrong to assume that all the states were 
backward or all princes as vainglorious as the one I have 
referred to above There were states, particularly in the 
sough like Mysore, Travancore and Cochin which had stable 
administrations and which m certain matters like education, 
public health, rural reconstruction etc had an edge over the 
most advanced of the provinces Yet the nature of the 
personal rule and the British policy vis-a-vis the states were 



such as to make them all look backward m the face of the 
constitutional advance in the provinces in 1937. The real 
struggle for responsible government in Mysore and other 
states was thus accentuated by the inauguration of Provincial 
Autonomy in the provinces- This aspect of the agitation 
for constitutional advance in the states has been dealt with 
in this book at some length with admirable objectivity. It 
IS my duty to remember those friends who toiled, suffered 
and sacrificed during the struggle for freedom in princely 
states- Some are still with us; many more have gone leaving 
for us a legacy of bard woik, patriotic approach and unstinted 
effort for the unification of the country They deserve 
our gratitude. 

As one who had the good fortune of participating in 
various capacities in the states people' s struggle for constitu- 
tional advance, I welcome this book which will not only be 
filling a long-felt want but is also bound to form an integral 
part of the history of our national movement for emancipa- 
tion from foreign domination and subsequent emergence of 
India as a secular democratic republic- 

S Nijalingappa 

New Delhi, 

September 25, 1968. 



Preface 


It was m December 1962 that at the instance of the late 
Prime Minister, Jawahar Lai Nehru, Balwantray Mehta 
assigned me the task of writing a connected account of the 
freedom struggle in the former native states of India. He 
dwelt at length on the importance of this task, saying that 
there was a feeling among the former subjects of princely 
states that their contribution in the national struggle for 
freedom had not so far been assessed, much less appre- 
ciated. He mentioned in this connection the few published 
histones of India's freedom struggle and deplored the fact 
that no writer had taken into account the political struggle 
that the states’ people had to wage against heavy odds while 
resisting the autocratic rule of the princes and agitating for 
constitutional reforms He, however, wanted me to consider 
his proposal and did not insist on a reply then and there. 

The position was different a few days later when 
Balwantray Mehta conducted me to Prime Minister's House 
On being put a straight question by Nehru whether I would 
like to undertake the job or not, I thankfully accepted the 
assignment During the ten minutes that we were with the 
Prime Minister, he asked Balwantray Mehta to afford me all 
necessary facilities regarding books, published literature and 
relevant files of the All-India States' People's Conference* 

Balwantray Mehta put me in touch with the Director of 
Archives of Rajasthan, Shri N R Khadgawat, from whom I 
got every possible assistance which I would like to acknow- 



iedie thankfully. iCfaadgawat di^ not senci me only a conn- 
oted account of the annual mtetmgs of the States' People's 
Confeonce but also scores of files and tracts and pamphlets 
published by or on behalf of the AISPC from time to time. 
But for this rich material it would have been impossible for 
me to do this book. 

Whenever Khadgawat happened to visit Delhi he always 
contacted me. We had several meetings durmg which we 
discussed the plan of the book and exchanged views on cet" 
tain events and personalities having a bearing on our story. 

Though I profited immensely from these discussions, I 
have refrained from adverting to matters bordering on the con- 
troversial. In’'consultation with BalwantrayMehtalhad ear- 
lie rdecided to stick to the narration, preferring known facts 
to fanciful stories about princely doingi, which are legion As 
far as possible I have tried to vindicate the title of the book. 
It IS, after all, a book of history and it would be only appro- 
priate,! thought, to keep throughout before me the historical 
perspective. How far I have been able to live up to that ideal 
m dealing with the subject is for the reader to judge. 

A word about the last chapter of the book, SOME 
OBITER DICTA. Strictly speaking, it is here that I have 
deviated from the norm of objective narration of facts. 
But, for that I had two good reasons Firstly, the story of 
the freedom struggle having been completed, there were no 
more facts to be narrated Secondly, the few observations 
made in the said chapter derive directly from the body of the 
facts dealt with in the earlier 400 pages. Students of current 
Indian history and readers of this book, I maSc bold to assume, 
would bear with me if they come up against an element of 
subjectivity m those observations 

I must offer my humble tribute of respect and gratitude 

tojawahar Lai Nehru who since 1938 had been the biggest 

source of strength to the States people’s movement and who, 



naturally enough, was tlic first to conceive tlie idea o^ com- 
piling a history of the freedom struggle in former princely 
territories I was over-whelmed when he said "Look, 
Baluantray has been telling me that you can make a good 
]ob of It Now that you arc no longer with the President, you 
should be able to find time for it " 

Balwantray Mehta did even more than that. He helped 
me with suggestions and advice and gave me time unreserve- 
dly in Delhi and Ahmedabad He also went through the 
first draft of the manuscript sent to him in April 1965. It was 
largely as a result of his commejnts and suggestions that the 
manuscript was subsequently revised and expanded Now that 
It is all o\cr and the book is going to be released, I am over- 
powered by a sense of sorrow that Mehta is no more there 
to see It. 

My thanks arc also due to ^N R Khadgawat and his 
associates of the Rajasthan Archives who have spared no 
pains in furnishing whatever material I wanted in connection 
with this book, 

R. L H 
NEW DELHI 
15 August, 1968 
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Introduction 

A few publications have lately appeared purporting to 
give a connected account of the Indian freedom struggle which 
culminated m the transfer of power mto Indian hands m 
August, 1947. Two of these publications are particularly 
notable, one bemg an officially sponsored account of the free- 
dom movement written by Dr. Tara Chand and the other, 
‘Our Freedom Struggle’ by Dr Mozumdar, an eminent his- 
torian Both of these books contain a wealth of material 
relating to the national movement m modern times, parti- 
cularly in the present century. Whatever critics or newspaper 
reviewers might have said about the books, it cannot be gain- 
said that both of them seek to present facts relatmg to the 
freedom movement m an objective and unbiased manner 

Good and mformativc as the above books are, m a sense 
neither of them could claim to be comprehensive, since they 
are more or less exclusively devoted to the conduct of the 
national movement in what was then known as British India, 
Territories of the Indian princes known as native states come 
m for only a cursory mention, and that too primarily with a 
view to completing the narration of events as they unfolded 
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themselves in British Indian territory It is a lacuna which 
cannot just be overlooked, for this leaves unaccounted all 
that happened in a sizeable part of the country during those 
fateful years. The native states comprised about 45 per cent] 
of the total area of pre-partition India and accounted for no' 
less than one-fourth of its total population 

One might contend that the history of the freedom 
struggle IS not much impaired by the exclusion of happenmgs 
in native states, for the freedom struggle was born and nur- 
tured mainly in British Indian territory. Firstly, this con- 
tention IS faulty in as much as all that took place in the prin- 
cely states forms an mtegral part of the larger struggle and 
was bound up with happenmgs elsewhere m action-reaction 
relationship. Whenever the movement gamed momentum m 
the provinces, neighbouring states were invariably affected 
and the agitation always found some echo, howsoever famt, 
among the state subjects. Secondly, the conditions obtammg 
m states throw a valuable light on the nature of the freedom 
struggle as a whole and bring out what an uphill task it was 
in the begmning even to look askance at the Darbars of small 
territories ruled by the prmces 

w- Incidentally, the very character of these states and the 
varying levels of admmistration obtaining there have a bear- 
ing on the grievances of the Indian people, for the division of 
the people between those living m British India and Indian 
states was utterly artificial* Both of them belonged to the 
same ethnic stock, spoke the same language or languages and 
had common aspirations and ambitions. Yet the people living 
m the states were, for the most part, deprived of the most 
elementary civic rights. With a few exceptions, none of the 
states had any representative institutions, and even in them 
which had, the rulers' word had the sanctity of law It would 
be true to say that on the political and administrative plane 
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the states could boast of nothing much comparable with what 
obtained in the pro\ inccs 

' One-fourth of the people of India thus lived not only m 
undcmocratically go\ erned territories having no representative 
institutions comparable with those functioning in the provin- 
ces but in a state of feudal bondage. The ruler and his ad- 
ministration in most cases being identical, any agitation for 
reforms or demand for any improvement in the method of 
governance was interpreted as treason against the ruling 
prince This naturally let loose the iron hand of the adminis- 
tration on those vho dared to raise their voice in favour of 
change of any kind or in support of freedom struggle in neigh- 
bouring British Indian territory. 

Carrying on cf any kind of agitation or struggle for 
^ liberalisation of their administration in the states was, there- 
fore, inGniteb more hazardous and diflicult than in British 
India. If the administration in British India was bureaucratic, 
in the states it was anti-dcluvian and archaic. For this reason 
alone, if for nothing else, the chronicler of India's freedom 
struggle cannot v. ithhold his appreciation for and rightful 
tribute to those who made bold to support the cause of free- 
dom in India as a whole and to plead for the introduction of 
an element of popular government in states 

The study in retrospect of the vivisection of India into 
more than si\ hundred states and their subsequent liberation 
from autocratic rule in one sweep by Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, comprises in our country's history a chapter more thril- 
ling than that relating to the unification of Germany under 
Bismarck in the last century To appreciate what constitutes 
the foremost success of our freedom era, one must need see 
the earlier picture And for that it is essential to dwell at 
some length on the struggle that the people livmg m the states 
had to wage agamst hea\’7 odds 
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One should know, for example, that the present-day 
centrally administrated State of Himachal Pradesh was once 
split mto over twenty petty states under rulers, each one of 
whom looked upon himself as sovereign and one of whom actu* 
ally shot four persons with his revolver at the door~step ofbis 
palace in 1939 practically with impunity; that m one of the states 
the ruler spent more on the upkeep of his dogs than on public 
health and that the enlightened Britishers themselves had 
begun to call the princes as wastrels and their states as "back- 
waters consisting of “derelict, roadless tracts" in political 
India. The vagaries, idiosvncracies and capriciousness of the 
princess might have lent a touch of romance and relaxation to 
Indian affairs of those times, if only they were not the cause 
of untold misery of the people and their utter degradation 

In a way the Indian princess and their governments pro- ^ 
vided a perf ect b uffer between the British Government in 
India ancTthe freedom agitators. The queer combmation of 
events which led to the genesis of these princely pnncipalr 
ties, the protection which the Paramount Power extended to 
them asking only for loyalty to the British Crown in return 
and the gradually widening gulf between the states and British 
India, made the British power m India look to the princes 
and their states as bulwark agamst the rising tide of popular 
agitation for freedom in India. The forces of freedom, on the 
other hand, thought of the states as so many Ulster's planted 
by a foreign government in ail parts of the country. 

-y The British Government thought of safeguarding their 
vested interests in this vast land with the support of the 
prmces who bad long begun to link their survival with the 
presence of British power in this country. Freedom to the 
prmces meant the death-knell of their privileges and preroga- 
tives- Foreign domination of the country provided for them 
a perpetual guarantee of protection, personal safety and secu- 
rityofrulc and continuity of their lineage. Naturally the 
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Congress agitation for freedom was anathema to most of the 
ruling princes It is all the more natural therefore that those 
who had the courage to stand up agamst the princes in these 
circumstances, should deserve our meed of praise and fulsome 
admiration. After the merger of the states and their dcmo" 
cratisation, many of these people filled offices of responsibility 
in the new set up and took and are still taking a prominent 
part in the shaping of India's destmy. 

It IS for this reason that no history of India's freedom 
struggle can be said to be complete or exhaustive without tak- 
ing into account the connected story of the struggle waged in 
princely territories. 

Even if It IS argued that the All-India States People's Con- 
ference, the principal organization of the people of states was 
a hand-maid of the Indian National Congress, the nee for a 
separate account of the freedom struggle in the states cannot 
be ruled out. As we shall see in subsequent chapters, the Cong- 
ress, though always sympathetic and friendly, could never see 
It way to respond fully to the wishes of the states people 

Throughout it mamtained an attitude of non-mterference 
m the internal affairs of the states. In consequence the states 
people were thrown on their own resources to keep the stru- 
ggle for responsible government going They have to build up 
local leadership to unite states subjects in a common cause. 
It was good as well, for this leadership had a crucial role to 
play during 1946-47 and soon after Independence. The rank 
and file of the states people naturally looked at these leaders 
for help and guidance though the three leading lights of the 
Congress, Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and Vallabh- 
bhai Patel could always be depended upon for advice and 
support 

Conversely, let us for a moment try to imagme what would 
have happened to the country if the leaders of the states 
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Ijcoplc Ind not organised public opinion m those prindy ter- 
ritories in favour of freedom and alignment with the Indian 
National Congress. It is unpredictable, to say the least whether 
strongwilled rulers like the late Maharaja of Jodhpur, would 
not have acceded to Pakistan or decided in favour of virtual 
independence, if their people had not demonstrated in an un- 
mistakable manner which way their affinities lay.tJ^he course 
of events in Travancore whose Dewan had declared in favour 
of independence of the state two months before India became 
free and m Junagadh whose ruler had actually acceded to 
Pakistan, was sure to have taken a different turn if the states 
people had not been organised and trained to voice their 
demands and thus given the he to the Dewan in one case and 
the Nawab m the other. The story of raet^eT and integration 
of the states, which has been bailed all over as “the world's 
biggest bloodless revolution", might well have taken a diffe- 
rent turn, but for the hard work of the states people and 
their leaders to keep the torch of struggle bummg. 

It is the story of these people and their struggle which 
forms the theme of this volume, and which, incidentally, has 
been no more than merely touched upon in other histones 
dealing with the freedom struggle in India as a whole This 
volume purports to supplement what has been said by 
Dr. Tara Chand and Dr. Mozumdar in their admirable works- 

_/ Thanks to the cruel repression to which freedom fighters 
were subjected in the states, there is ample good material 
available for compiling a separate history of the freedom 
movement in the native states This history read m conjun- 
ction with the history of the Indian freedom struggle would, 
one hopes, give a clear and more comprehensive picture of 
all that happened in this sub-contment before the British 
Government handed over power to the accredited represen- 
tatives of the Indian people. [ 



1 

What u/ere the States 1 

Politics without history has no root and history without 
politics has no fruit, thus said the famous British historian. 
Prof. Seeley This observation proves to be only too true 
when applied to questions like the problem of Indian states. 
The political aspect of that problem can never be adequately 
grasped without an appreciation of the historical background. 
And the history of those states, in turn, will not hold the 
least interest without an understandmg of the political 
mess into which the states led the prmces, their subjects, the 
Paramount Power and, above all, India 

However, before dealmg with the history of the states let 
us have an idea of the problem itself. How many were the 
states, and what were their mam features 

Strewn capriciously over India, there were about 600 prm^ 
cipalities which did not form part of the British India Histori- 
cally the mam common feature distmguishmg these territories 
from the Provinces was that, unlike the latter, they had not 
been annexed by the British power Thus, politically speak- 
mg there were two Indias, "British India, governed by the 
Crown accordmg to the statutes of Parliament and enact- 
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mcnts of the Indian Icsislature, and the Indian States under 
the auzcramty of the Crown and still for the most part under 
the pcr-;onal rule of the Princes,"* 

How tl)csc territories, staggering m number and widely 
esparnte in size and importance, came into being, forms the 
subject of the next chapter. Here we shall detail some of the 
salient facts and features characterising the Indian states. 

In the Government of India Act, 1935, the term 'Indian 
State was defined as including "any territory, whether des- 
cribed as a state, estate and a jagir or otherwise belonging to 
or under the suzerainty of a ruler, who is under the 
suzerainty of His Majesty, and not being a part of British 
India" Apparently, this definition did not help either the 
erstwhile Government or the people to be very sure as to 
the exact number of states. The Butler Committee and the 
Simon Commission, for example, applied this term to 562 
units, whereas the Joint Committees of Parliament on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms referred to 600 units as states No 
two books or even official reports on India ever agreed as to 
the exact number of the states. 

Another interesting feature of the states was the wide 
variety as regards their size, revenue and general importance. 
At one end of the scale were states like Hyderabad and Kash- 
mir which were as big as the United Kingdom and on the 
other end were minute holdings in Kathiawar and Simla Hills 
which were no bigger than children's parks in metropolitan 
towns Out of the 562 states, as many as 454 had collectively 
an area of less than 1000 sq. miles and 452 had a population 
of less than a million It is only about 30 among them that 
possessed the area, population and resources of an average 
Bridsh Indian district On the other hand there were as many 
as 15 states with territories under a square mile each Three^ 


* Buper Committee’s Report 
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of these could not boast of a population of even 100 souls. 
As many as 202 states had an area of less than 10 sq miles 
each Inspite of these staggering disparities, the term 'state'-- 
was applied to all these territories 

The revenue figures of the states, as known from Public 
Accounts, showed the same disparity. As many as 19 states 
had a revenue of Rs. 1 crore or more a year, 7 had revenue 
ranging between 50 lakhs to one crore and the figure descended 
gradually till in the case of petty prmcipalities it showed a 
revenue approximating to an artisan’s average wages.* 

The administrative set-ups of the states varied equall^ 
greatly. There was a very wide difference in the degree of 
administrative efficiency reached by the most advanced and 
the most backward. According to official records of the Cham- 
ber of Princes, 60 states had set up some form of legislative 
bodies by 1933 In several others, schemes for associating 
the people with the governance of their states were under 
consideration m 1945-46. In most cases, the development of 
representative institutions did not approximate to the growth 
of self-governing institutions in the provinces. >'?Qr example, ' 
Hyderabad, the biggest and the most important IndW state, 
never had a popularly elected legislative assembly tilrfclm day 
It was taken over by the Central Ministry of States in 19^ ^ 

The truth is that neither the princes nor the Paramount 
Power or for that matter any apologist of the prmcely -order 
could ever claim any progressive or modern trend in the_ 
states In his official report. Sir Harcourt Butler was himself 
obhged to say "There^are states patriarchical or quasi — feudal 
cvhich still linger in a medieval atmosphere, and states which 
are purely under autocratic administration "t 

Clearly the states contmued to exist for a century or more 
on sufferance Enlightened officers of the Political Depart- 

♦ White Paper on 'ndian States (194S), page 4, 

Butler Committee’s Report 
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ment were often critical of their administration. When things 
went to a limit, as they often did, even the Viceroy had to 
pull up the princes, though m guarded language. In a memo- 
rable speech, Lord Curzon dwelt on the responsibility of the 
Paramount Power for the internal admmistration of the states 
in the followmg words 

The native prmce cannot remain vis'a~vis the empire as 
loyal subject of His Majesty the King Emperor and vis'd-vts 
his own people as a frivolous and irresponsible despot. He 
must justify and not abuse the authority committed to him. 
He must be the servant as well as master of his people , he 
must learn that his revenues are not secured to him his own 
self-gratification, but for the good of his subjects that his 
internal administration is only exempt from correction in 
proportion as it is honest, and that his Gadi is not intended 
to be a devan of indulgence but the stern scat of duty His 
figure should not be merely known on the polo ground or on 
the racecourse or m the European hotels. His real work, his 
princely duty lies among his own people. By this standard 
shall I, at any rate, judge him. By this test will in the long 
run political institution perish or survive,"* 

It IS not the Viceroys alone who took such a stern view 
of their duties and spoke harsh words to the princes. Foreign 
visitors and intellectuals often wondered why the institution 
of the states was kept ahve by the British, Lard Rawlinson ^ 
described the states a§ a "twentieth century medievalism" 
and spoke of them thus ; "I have come to the conclusion that 
It (the states system) is one of the most uneconomic in the 
world today. In general methods and in details it is out of^ 
date. The state of display which the Mughals introduced m 
India on a lavish scale two hundred and odd years ago, still 
surrounds the Viceroy, the governance of pro\inccs and the 
Indian states.” 


* Speeches of Lord Cur7on Vol 1, page 87 
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system of national communications essential to the welfare of 

the whole country, passed in and out of the territories of the 
Indian states 

A community of interests m the wider economic field 
linked tlic states with the provinces. If the states and 
the provinces failed to cooperate m implementmg policies 
on matters of common concern, there was a vacuum which 
rendered it impossible to enforce effective measures in res- 
pect of such matters in any part of the country.* 

This IS exemplified by the famous Rajkot episode of 1938 
which led to so much trouble between that state and the 
Congress Ministry in Bombay, leading to Gandhiji's fast ** 

The distribution of principal communities over the terri- 
tories of the states was such as to admit of no general rule. 
While there were many states where the rulers and the majo- 
rity of his subjects belonged to the same community, there 
were important exceptions to it Hyderabad, Kashmir, Bhopal 
and Junagarh, for example, were states in which the rulers 
professed faiths different from the religion of the majority 
communities. In fact, there was not much to distmguish 
between the states and the provinces so far as communal 
composition of the population went. Accordmg to pre-1947 
figures 27 per cent and 26 per cent respectively of the total 
population of Hindus and Muslims of India as a whole were 
to be found m states As for the Indian Christians and the 
Sikhs, their population residing in states was 50 per cent and 
36 per cent respcctivel> . 

Every state had its own financial structure and fiscal laws 
so that while oppressive taxation law prevailed m many petty 
states makmg life a hard job for the poor, quite a few 
bigger states had no mcome-tax of any kmd. Such statesr 

* White Paper on States 

** Details of tms episode have been given in a subsequent chapter 
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notably Hyderabad, Indore and Gwalior attracted capital 
from British India and other States, which c-^plained the pre- 
sence of important industrial units operating in these states 
m 1947. 

Internally, the people of the Indian states were not consi-'’ 
dered British subjects, and it was at a later stage as a result 
of negotiations that states subjects were allowed to compete 
for All-India services. As foreign affairs were exclusively 
looked after by British Government in India, Indian states 
people were British subjects m international law. 

Such were the states ruled by Indian princes Their lafge 
number, tbeir sprav ling boundaries, tbeir feudal administra- 
tions, their so-called oriental setting and their bejewelled 
rulers presented a picture which now and then charmed a 
foreign visitor in search of ancient relief But as soon as one 
realised that 75 million people paid a heavy penalty for the 
making of this mosaic, one could not help sympathising with 
the states people and lending support to their struggle for 
fundamental rights and their demand for at least responsu'e^,^ 
if not responsible, government. 
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^ “The fierce little campaigns between the French and 

the English m the Carnatic plunged the Company into the 
confused, welter of South Indian war and politics. Clue's 
dispersal of Siraj-ud-Daula's disorderly host at Plasscy made 
them virtual masters of Bengal. This was in 1757. Only 
sixteen years later, m 1773» came North’s Regulating Act, and 
Warren Hasting's repudiation of the tribute which the Com- 
pany had been paying to the Moghul Emperor. The British 
found themselves suddenly committed to the annexation and 
administration of vast territories, and m close relations with 
various Indian rulers and governments.” 

— Sir Sidney Low 

The most important part of the process of emergence of 
Indian States is wound up with the history of the cstablidr 
ment of British supremacy in India Though man> of these 
states had roots in the past history of India, a large majority 
of them were created by the British, some as a deliberate 
measure m the interest of defence of British interests and 
others merely as a concession to status qua The motnes of 
■ihc British were varied If sometimes recognition to a ruler 
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was given in order to befriend or at least to neutralise him, 
often officers of the East India Company conferred 'rulership 
on troublesome elements as a means to soften them, almost 
in a spirit of "please yourself” The state of Tonk in Rajas- 
than was the most outstanding example of this category of 
states This state was created for a descendant of Chetu, 
the notorious Pmdari in the hope of weaning him from his 
nefarious activities On occasions the British took the line 
of least resistance and as long as their interests were safe they 
did not mind recognising esistmg rulers amenable to them 
and creatmg new ones if that promised to work better. The 
result was that during one hundred years, from 1757 to 1857, 
the number of native states went on increasing either as a 
result of positive policy or acceptance of the inevitable or 
as sheer accident. 

Nevertheless, it is correct, as V P Menon has said, that 
in the hands of the East India Company a warehouse was 
expanded into a province , a province into an empire. "Esta- 
blishment of the Princely States strewn over all parts of 
India was an essential link in the process of this ‘glorious 
achievement' brought about by the agents of the company in 
India, not with the blessings and goodwill of their prmcipals 
in England but in spite of their express discouragement.”* 

Of the 600 odd Princely States of India, many claimed 
a lineage going back to antiquitj . Even if it was not histori-^ 
cally true, as obviously it was not in most cases, some of 
them took pains to establish links with a hoary past'to gain 
distinction and standing The Muslim States like Hydera- 
bad, Bhopal, Rampur, etc , which could not possibly stretch 
their historj" beyond the Muslim period, contented themselves 
with linking their ancestry with distinguished Mughal 
Subedars or Muslim soldiers of fortune The fact is that the 


* VP Mcnon — The story of the Intcsration of the Indian States 

— pajte 3 
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only Hindu States which could claim old or even ancient 
lineage were Travancore, Udaipur, Jodhpur and a few other 
Rajput States. A vast majority of other prmcipahties were 
a creation of the accidents of recent history of which the 

East India Company, its policy and designs were the principal 
factors. 

To understand this development we must picture to 
ourselves the disintegration of the Moghul empire m India 
soon after the death of Aurangzeb* For a time Muslim States 
continued to exist under the subedars owing no wore than 
formal allegiance to the Mughal Darbar m Delhi If thmgs 
had been left to themselves and the European powers, the 
French and the British, particularly the latter, had not jomed 
the fray, there is little doubt that the Marhattas would have 
made a clean sweep of the remnants of Muslim power m 
India and nothing could have prevented their emerging as 
the most effective and central power in India by replacing 
the Mughal empire. The game of alliances and counter- 
alliances which the East India Company started after Clive's 
victory at the battle of Plassey in 1757 laid the foundations 
of the institution of Indian States with a view primarily to 
protecting their own interests and holdmg fast agamst the 
storm of confusion waging all round Officers of the East 
India Company launched on their treatymaking activities m 
sheer self-defence. 

These activities of the East India Company, generally 
speaking, fall mto two periods — 1757 to 1813 and 1813 to 
1857 The first period was marked by a desire to confine 
their interests to trading in and around the British settle- 
ments and, as far as possible, to avoiding entanglements be- 
yond the ring fence of this limited liability The preamble to 
Pitt’s India Bill of 1784 declared that "to pursue schemes of 
conquest and dominion in India are measures repugnant to 
the wish, the honour and the policy of this nation. But 
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this statement of general policy is by no means a historical 
fact. The truth is that m spite of the efforts of the Governor 
General to comply with the wishes of the Directors at home 
by adhering to the policy of non-intervention and limitation 
of liability, alliance and treaty-making continued ^ to bring 
more and more states within the framework of the Company’s 
jurisdiction Perhaps it was good as well that the Britishers 
in India did not stick blindly to the letter of the instructions 
received from home. Developments in India indicated 
a different policj’. This is how this change is explained and 
sought to be justified by British historians : 

"The decline of Mughal authority, the Maratha mva- 
sions, the war with the French, and the intrigues of the latter 
m the states to the detriment of British mterests, the ambi- 
tions of the military adventurers of the Haidar Ah and Tipu 
type, Napolcan's dream of an expedition to India, Nepal’s 
lust for accretions of Indian territory, Ranjit Singh’s efforts 
to extend the domination secured by him m the trans-Sutlej 
Punjab into territories withm British spheres of influence in 
the Cis-Sutlej, the Pmdari’s marauding incursions and their 
use of weak states as a pied-a-terre for pillagmg neighbour- 
ing countries — all these events forced upon British authori- 
ties the need of alliances to safeguard their own interests, to 
protect their friends and to promote that pacification of the 
sub-continent, almost overwhelmed m a welter of unrest, 
without which trade, the Company's chief objective, could 
not be carried on. This mvolved a deviation from a policy 
of alliance with a few states withm or adjommg the rmg- 
fence of the Company’s sphere of possession and mterest, to 
a far reaching mclusion of prmcipalities m the mtenor of 
India in schemes of protection, in engagements for subordi" 
nate isolation, and finally in forms of partnership and union 
with what was becoming the paramount power m India.’’* 

* Sir Geofeey de Montmorency — The Indian States and Indian Fede- 
ration — p 34-35 
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As the times changed the East India Company found 
Itself involved in alliances, it naturally began to feel impor- 
tant with every successive achievement m the battle-field 
and every stroke of good luck at the game of diplomacy. It 
IS, however, clear from the language of the treatie sentered 
into between the Company and the Indian Princes m the 
earlier period that the British authorities dealt with the 
states on a footing of political equality The Company 
assumed the role of no more than prmus inter pares. But as 
more and more states began to clamour for British protec- 
tion and started looking to them for tbeir own survival, the 
■ tcne of British authorities changed ; and so did the language 
of the treaties. If the earlier treaties spoke of the establish- 
ment or permanent friendship, the latter day engagements 
made no bones about the superior status of the British and 
the states having a subordinate status 

It was becoming clear that the principal power in India 
were the British and that in sheer self-interest and for survi- 
Vrtl every Princely State must necessarily be on their right 
side. Treaties entered into with Indian states under the 
early stages aimed at no more than the maintenance of the 
Company's privileged position in trade against its rivals 

As for the latter period, Menon says. 

"So far as the states were concerned, the mfiuence of 
the Company over their internal admmistration rapidly 
increased during the period following the retirement 'of Lord 
Hcastmgs Its Residents became gradually 'transformed from 
diplomatic agents representing a foreign power mto execu- 
tives and controlling officers of a superior Government. They 
assumed so much authority that a certain Colonel Macaulay 
wrote to the Rajah of Cochin' 'The Resident will be glad to 
learn that on his arrival in Cochin, the Rajah will find it 
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convenieni to wait on him."* 

With this change in circumstances, the status of the 
Company and the attitude of Indian Prmces, a clause was 
incorporated under subsequent engagements authorising the 
Company, "m the interest of general welfare from time to 
time to interfere to regulate disputed successions, to prevent 
dismemberment of states, to suppress rebellion against the 
lawful sovereign, to check gross misrule, to stop inhuman 
practices and to secure religious tolerance "** 

It was on these trends that Dalhousie based his policy 
of annexation as a result of which several large princely ter- 
ntones like Satara, Jhansi and Nagpur were annexed It was 
these trends that made it possible for Dalhousie to enunciate 
his doctrine of “lapse" By the time of the outbreak of the 
first organised revolt against the Bntisb in 1857, large chunks 
of Princely territories had been annexed, so that the territory 
under the Company's direct control could form sizeable pro- 
vmces containing about two- thirds of India’s population and 
more than half of its area. 

The third period m the history of the Indian States 
begms with the Proclamation of Queen Victoria m '1858 
Assuagmg the feelmgs of the Prmces and assuring them of 
protection and contmuity of their ruling houses m perpetuity 
the Royal Proclamation said. 

“We desire no extension of our territorial possessions; 
and while we will permit no aggression upon our dominion 
or our rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall san- 
ction no encroachment on those of others We shall respect 
the rights, dignity and honour of Native Prmces as our own, 
and we desire that they as well as our own subjects should 

* “The Story or Integration of the Indian States” p 6 

** hlontmorencj — '‘The Indian States and Indian federation p 42 
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enjoy tljat prosperity and that social advancement winch can 
only be secured by internal peace and good government." 

The Indian rulers, though they had still unhappy 
memories of the short shrift that Dalhousie gave to some 
members of their order, mostly remained aloof from the 
revolt of 1857 In certain cases they bad also extended active 
assistance to the British m sunpressmg the uprisings in spite 
of pressure from their own troops and many of their subjects. 
Lord Canning himself acknowledged the role of the states 
as breakwaters m the storm which would have swept 
over us in one great wave'. "Where would we have been if 
Scmdia, the Nixam and the Sikh Chiefs etc , had been 
annexed, the subordinate presidencies abolished, the whole 
array thrown into one and the revenue system brought into 
one mould", enquired Elphinstone with characteristic frank- 
ness. The British power had now come to realise that the 
states could play a vital role as a bulwark of Bnti&h rule in 
India. Subsequently the British Parliament adopted a new 
Act (Act for the better Government of India) putting the 
seal of parliamentary authority on the Queen’s assurances 
The Act provided, among other things, that “all treaties 
made by the Company shall be bindmg upon Her Majesty . 
This was the end of the policy of annexation to be replaced 
by the policy of perpetuation of the Indian States. In fact, 
now the pendulum swung on the other extreme. The institu- 
tion of States was henceforward fostered with care and a 
solicitude which was to make the princes the most pampered 
pillars of British imperialism in India. 

The status of all the states had not remained stationary 
since 1857. The paramount power could and actually did 
raise the status of certain chiefs from [time to time Since 
1883 particularly the general policy of the paramountcy had 
been to level up the smaller states with the bigger ones by 
raising the status of the former, The paramountcy never 
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worried to attach any cogent reasons for following such a 
policy. The only justification it gave was that it had done 
so "for reasons of Imperial policy" The procedure adopted 
was the revision of sanads periodically Every sanad in turn 
had raised the status of chiefs and increased their powers 

The most glaring instance of raising the status of ]agir- 
dars into ruling chiefs is provided by the former Orissa 
states. The Orissa States Enquiry Committee in 1939 con- 
clusively established, through reports and documents of the 
Political Department itself, that the status of Orissa states 
was of recent origin. Before 1888 these states were treated 
as parts of British India and their chiefs as no more than 
lagirdars It was only in 1888 that the Secretary of State for 
Indii-in-Council decided that "m accordance with a ruling 
of the High Court in the case of Mayurbhanj these statesj 
did not form part of British India, and in consequence of this, 
decision, new sanads were given on the 27th October, 1894 to 
all the chiefs defining their status, powers and position 

What was this Mayurbhan] case ’ The Orissa States 
Committee give the whole cham of events to explam it. In 
July, 1881, they say, in a criminal case, a Bench of the High 
Court of Judicature at Fort Wdliam m Bengal decided that 
Miyurbhan] was part of British India. Judges Cunnmgham 
and Pnnsep gave an able exposition of the arguments in 
favour of their decision This ruling of the High Court, goes 
on the report, greatly disturbed the Raja of Mayurbhanj. 
He, therefore, wrote to the Bengal Government urging them 
not to recognise the decision of the High Court 

It is not without interest to know what the Supermten- 
dent. Tributary Mahals, Cuttack (as Orisa States were then 
called) had to say on this matter He submitted the following 
opinion on the future the Mahals 

"It may, therefore, be a question whether, when the 
system of admmistration is bemg regulated by law, it would 
* Orissa States Enquiry Committee Report, 
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not be well to take away judicial exccutuc authority all 
together from the Chiefs, and to place these in the hands of 
special officers appointed by the Government. If this should 
be considered advisable, the states north of Brabmincc, \ iz , 
Mayurbhanj, Nilgiri. Keonjhar and Pappabera. might be 
formed into a Deputy Commissioncrship, with its headquar- 
ters at Keonjhar or Banpada, and the states south of the 
Brabmmee might be formed into another with its head- 
quarters at Angul. A subsidiary staff of subordinate officers 
could be located at convenient points throughout their 
jurisdictions, with civil, revenue and criminal powers. There 
is nothing in our arrangements with the chiefs to bar any 
arrangement of this sort. Our agreements with them arc 
exactly the same as were made with other Zammdars whose 
Estates were at once brought under the regulations. If the 
Executive and Judicial administration be from the chiefs, they 
would fall into the status of Zammdars of permanently 
settled estates, and they would be in all matter subject to 
the jurisdiction of the courts The Executive and judicial 
administration would be placed on a basis more commensurate 
than now with the obligations of Government towards the 
people "* 

The Superintendent, Tributary Mahals was again called 
upon to give his opinion when the Raja of Maj’urbhanj rep- 
resented his case to the Bengal Government. The note of the 
Superintendent contained the following sentence.' 

"I have very carefully considered and studied this 
question, and I have come to the decided opinion that the 
Tributaiy states of Orissa arc parts of British India, as 
defined in Clause 8, Section 2, Act I of 18:8, and 
future legislation should distinctly recognise this,. 

Finally the Bengal Government .nho crprcs=cd tlicir 
own opinion on this matter m most clear and unambiguous 


• Ibid 
** Ibid 
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terms In the cour':c of a letter to the Government of India, 
the Lieutenant Go\crnor of Bengal said 

“In '^uhmitrinf, for the consideration of the Government 
of India with, he fears, some length^ details, and the circum- 
stances connected with this question, the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Ins no hesitation in saving that his own opinion inclines 
verv strongK to the contention that these Tributary states 
of Orissa arc included in British India, and though for the 
present, as far as judicial decision goes, the ruling of the 
full Bench of the High Court on the 11th March, 1882 may 
support the opposite \ icw, it is clear that wdicn tw’o Divisional 
Benches of the High Court ha\c held differently, the question 
if at am time brought before a full Bench of the whole 
Court might result in the afhrmation of the conclusion that 
the states in question arc included in British India."* 

Tlius, concludes the Orissa Report, the Government of 
Bengal only held the view' that Orissa states formed part of 
British India, but they also wanted the Government of India 
to issue a clear and emphatic declaration to this effect 

Yet in spite of all these w'Cightly considerations, the 
Secretary of State for India declared that the Orissa States 
were not British territories, and granted Sanads to them con- 
ferring on them "partial so\crcign rights as a chief tributary 
and subordinate to the British Go% ernment." Nobody could 
have been dcccucd by the anxiety of the paramount pow'er 
to create as many states in India as pos'^iblc In doing so even 
if historical truth and people's welfare had to be sacrificed, 
it hardly mattered. Truly did Sir John Strachey write in 
1910 that "the Mutinies of 1857 show'ed conclusively that 
the native states are a source to us, not of weakness, but of 
strength " 

Tlie effect of this policy on small states was disastrous 
The mere fact that their status had been raised, or the hint 

•Ibid, ' 
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It was the inalienable ri^ht of the British Crov^n to take 
action against a Ruler if in its view he was unable to manage 
his state. We have it on the testimony of Lord Curzon who, 
recalling his experiences in India as Viccroj says ; " but in 
the last resort, in cases of misdemeanour or crime, the 
Viceroy retains on behalf of the paramount power the in- 
alienable prerogative of deposition, though it is onK with 
extreme reluctance and after the fullest enquiry and consul- 
tation with the Secretary of State that he would decide to 
exercise it." 



States : Paramount Pou/er 

The entire parnphernaha of authoritx so for as the strifes 
were concerned came to be known as Paramountcy w’hich 
included the Go\ crnor-Gcncral, the Political Department 
and the Residents and Agents appointed by it. The Para- 
mountej was at once the banc and the mam prop of the 
states It was a banc because the princes got fed up wuth 
the ^ agarics of the Political Department; it was their main 
prop because but for the bajoncts of the Paramount Powder, 
the states would have tumbled dow'n much sooner than they 
did They would have gone the w'a> that all the despotisms 
of the world have gone 

Paramountcy was a concept w^hich grew with the 
times Its connotation was largely go\crncdby the condi- 
tions obtaining m the countr3’ and the changing policies and 
requirements of British imperialism The fact is that British 
imperialist policy gave it a flc'iibilitj wdiich ever defied a pre- 
cise definition. Succcssne Governor-Generals and Viceroys 
put on it their owm interpretations wdiilc projecting the views 
of the British Government The one idea that runs like a com- 
mon link in all these interpretations is that British authority in 
India must be treated as paramount and supreme in all cases 
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too vast to recognise any limitations Pararaountcy had been 
described by Sir William Lcc-Warncr as the 'extraordinary 
jurisdiction’ of the Governors of India Says he : 

"The so-called extraordinary jurisdiction does not pre- 
tend to be based on right or delegation it rests upon an act 
of state and defies jural anal 3 ’s.s In such cases the Govern- 
ment of India intei feres with authority by virtue of its para- 
mount powers, and it docs not cloak its intervention, or 
weaken its authority by straining legalities or misapplying 
legal phrases vhich were devised for a totally different set 
of conditions. 

"It must then be admitted", continues Lee-Warner, 
"that the ease against a right of interference by the Supreme 
Go\crnraent in internal affairs of the native states, as based 
cxclusucly on the text of their treaties, is somewhat weakened 
when other clauses of the same documents arc looked at, 
when communications formally made to them arc examined, 
and when the interpretation of particular articles is tested 
by practice and by the corresponding articles of other 
treaties 

Lcc-Warncr docs not stop here. Explaining the taison 
d eli e of the "extra-ordinary jurisdiction", he goes on ; 

"They (the princes) will save themselves from mterfe- 
rence if they recognise their obligations for the preservation 
of their sovereignties against dismemberment, and for the 
promotion of good government and religious toleration, winch 
the King's Government has undertaken. There are other 
interests to be considered besides those of the states and 
their subjects The British Government has a strong and 
indefinable obligation to promote the moral and material 
welfare of 232 millions of Bnti&h subjects"** 


* ‘‘Treaties and Sanads” 
♦♦ Ibid 
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This should give an insight into the jurisdiction of the 
Paramount Power over the states Besides being in full con- 
trol of the foreign policy, defence and inter-state relations, 
the Paramountcy had also a right to interfere m the internal 
affairs of these states. And though the history of the native 
states' relations with the British extended beyond 160 years, 
there had never been on record definite rules or principles to 
govern the conduct of the Paramountcy towards states At 
best there had been only some vague rules, unenunciated and 
unelaborated, which were elastic enough to admit of different 
interpretations. That is exactly what Lee*Warner meant 
by an ‘indefinable jurisdiction’ of the Paramountcy over 
states. The custodians of the Political Department, almost 
wholly manned by Englishmen, were the sole interpreters of 
these rules according to the requirements of British, miscal- 
led British Indian, interest 

This raises another important question; that of the real 
status of states vid-a~vis the Paramount Power Though 
there were written treaties and engagements to govern the 
mutual relations between these'two parties, sharp differences 
in interpretation of certain provisions had manifested them- 
selves only too frequently. Ever since the revolt of 1857, the 
princes bad been highly apprehensive, even suspic ous, about 
the policy of the Paramount Power towards them, even 
though the Queen’s Proclamation had held out assurances of 
non-interference and continuity of succession to the gaddi to 
every ruling house The fact of non-annexation of states as 
a matter of policy had no doub teamed conviction with the 
rulers, but it was in respect of other matters following the 
consolidation of the Indian Empure by the British that the 
prmces had begun to feel that their interests were considered 
by the Paramount Power only of secondary importance It 
was, however, only after the creation of the Prmces’ Chamber 
that some of them came out with their inner feelings and 
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2. In the analysis of the relationship between the 
states and the Crown, legal principles must be enunciated 
and applied. This relationship, it was argued, rested on 
treaties or other formal engagements 

3. The relationship was between the states on the one 
hand and the British Crown on the other. The rights and 
obligations of the British Crown, it was contended, were of 
such a nature that they could not be assigned to or performed 
by persons who were not under its control 

The Butler Committee could agree only with the last 
proposition. They admitted and recommended that “Princes 
should not be handed over without their agreement to anew 
government in India responsible to Indian legislature." With 
other contentions of the counsel, the Committee could not 
wholly agree. "The relationship", they held, "of the Par* 
amount Power with the states is not a mere contractual 
relationship, resting on treaties made more than a century 
ago. It IS a living, growing relationship shaped by circums- 
tances and policy resting, as Professor Westlake has said, 
on a mixture of history, theory and modern fact. The novel 
theory of a pararaountcy agreement, limited as m the legal 
opinion, is unsupported by evidence, is thoroughly undermi- 
ned by the long list of grievances placed before us which 
admit a pararaountcy extending beyond the sphere of any 
such agreement, and in case can only rest upon the doctrme, 
which the learned authors of the opinion rightly condemn, 
that the treaties must be read as a whole. It is not in accor- 
dance with the historical fact that when the Indian states 
came into contact with the British Power they were inde- 
pendent, each possessed of full sovereignty and of as tatus 
which a modern international lawyer would hold to be 
governed by the rules of international law. In fact none 
of the states ever held international status Nearly all of 
them were subordinate or tributary to the Mughal empire. 
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the Mnharatha suprcmac} or the Sikh kingdorrii and depen- 
dent on them Some were rcscuedt others were created, by 
the Briti-=h."* 

As for the paramountcj, after citing a number of eases, 
the Report said "Thecc arc some of the incidents and 
illustrations of paramountc\ We liave endeavoured as 
others before us ha\e endeavoured, to find some formula 
V. Inch will co\cr the exercise of paramountcy, and we have 
failed, as others before us have failed to do so. The reason 
for such failure is not far to seek Conditions alter rapidb 
in a changing world. Imperial necessity and new conditions 
max at an> time raise unexpected situations Paramountcy 
must remain paramount; it must fulfil its obligations defining 
or adapting itself according to the shifting neccssitiess of the 
time and progressn c dc\ elopmcnt of states Nor need the 
states take alarm at this conclusion."** 

It will leave one in no doubt as to the status the states 
had enjojed e\cr since the adxent of the British in India. 
Despite the written treaties and periodical assurances the 
states had always been held as strictly subordinate cither 
to the Go\ emment of the East India Company or its successor, 
the Government of India. In all ofRaial documents and 
records the phrase 'British dominion in India’ stands both 
for British India and the native states. Almost every Gover- 
nor-General of India since the "Mutiny" could be quoted 
m support of this view' Lord Canning being the first Viceroy 
after the 1857 upheaval, his view's must be regarded as of 
special significance on this issue. In 1860 he declared; "The 
Crow'n of England stands as the unquestioned ruler and 
paramount in all India, and there was a reality m the suzerai- 
nty of England w'hich never existed before and w'hich was 
eagerly acknow'ledged by the Chiefs " Lord Canning further 

• Butler CommUtcc’s Report, — 

♦♦ Ibid 
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declared that “the terntories under the suzerainty of the 
Crown became at once as important and as mtegral a part 
of India as its direct dominion." 

Even the biggest of Indian states was subordinate to 
the Paramount Power, treaties of "equal and absolute 
rule notwithstandmg As late as 1926, Lord Reading wrote 
to the Nizam of Hyderabad while dis-abusmg his mmd in 
respect to the latter’s demand for arbitration m the dispute 
relatmg to Berar. In his reply the Viceroy wrote • 

"In the paragraphs which I have mentioned, you state 
and develop the position that m respect of the internal affairs 
of Hyderabad, you, as Ruler of the Hyderabad state, stand 
on the same footing as the Bntish Government m India m 
respect of the mtemal affairs of British India Lest, I should 
be thought to overstate your claims, I quote your Exalted 
Highness's own words : ‘Save and except matters relating to 
foreign powers and policies, the Nizams of Hyderabad have 
^ been mdependent in the internal affairs of their state, just as 
' much as the British Government in British India. With the 
reservation mentioned by me, the parties have on all occas- 
ions acted with complete freedom and independence m all 
inter-Govemmental questions that naturally arise from time 
to time between neighbours. Now the Berar question is not 
and cannot be covered by that reservation. No foreign power 
or policy is concerned or involved in its cxammation, and 
thus the subject comes to be a controversy between the two 
Governments that stand on the same place without any 
hmitations of subordmation of one to the other.’ 

"These words would seem to be a misconception of 
Your Exalted Highness’s relations to the Paramount Power, 
which It is incumbent on me as His Imperial Majesty s 
representative to remove, since my silence on such a subject 
now might hereafter be interpreted as acquiescence in the 
propositions which you have enunciated 
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"The sovereignty of the British Crown is supreme in 
India, and therefore no ruler of an Indian state can justifiably 
claim to negotiate with the British Government on an equal 
footing. Its supremacy is not based only upon treaties and 
engagements, but exists independently of them and, quite 
apart from its prerogative in matters relatmg to foreign 
powers and policies, it is the right and duty of the British 
Government, while scrupulously respecting all treaties and 
engagements with the Indian states, to preserve peace and 
good order throughout India 

It is impossible to think of a clearer and more unequi- 
vocal declaration from a Head of Government There is no 
wonder if this reply to Hyderabad was considered by all as 
the final and conclusive argument against the claim of mtemal 
independence or soverignty by states. Once for all this dec- 
laration settled the question of political and constitutional 
status of Indian states vts-a-vis the Paramount Power If 
even Hyderabad, the biggest and by far the most important 
state in India could not claim immunity from interference 
in internal affairs by the paramountcy, the claims of other 
states none of which was half as big in sire, men and resour- 
ces as Hyderabad (Kashmir excepted) were automatically 
answered No state, big or small, could negotiate with the 
Paramount Power on a footing of equality Even when a state 
did negotiate as a party with inferior states, the Paramount 
Power was the sole judge and arbiter as to the final decision 
to be taken to settle a dispute. There was no authority to 
check or supervise its conduct or to question its judgement 
"The Paramount Power was itself", says Sir Sidney Low, 
"the judge of what it could do or could not do It decided 
what It liked and its decisions were regarded as statement of 
the law which would override or cancel contractual obli- 
gations ” 

* K, M Munshi — “End of an Era”, page XXJI, 
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If there was serious difference of opinion or even a 
respectful protest from a state against a decision of the Par- 
amount Power, the latter never felt perturbed in the least 
and went about its work as usual as if nothing had happened. 
When the states jointly protested agamst what they called 
paramountcy's indifference towards their interests and deman- 
ded a definition of the functions of paramountcy as they did 
m the twenties, we have seen what reply they got from the 
Butler Committee, 

This narration of facts is not intended to show that the 
paramountcy had been necessarily unjust to the states. Nor 
IS It sought to be made out that the states had all along been 
innocent victims of highhandedness. Far from being unjust 
or manifestly high handed, the paramountcy had done all :t 
could to entrench native chiefs on Indian soil as firmly as 
possible. They owed it to the paramountcy and to it alone 
that their dynastic rule went on unmterrupted from decade 
to decade, from generation to generation. On the whole it 
had given them concessions to the extent of placatmg them. 

If m spite of the best intentions of the paramountcy 
and some of the clear provisions of treaties, it had failed to 
oblige the native chiefs, this only showed the prowess of the 
inexorable hand of time. Gone were the days when states 
could be treated as "equals” in "some respects". Gone also 
were the days when their boundaries could be considered as 
strictly sacrosanct, When these hopes were raised and assu- 
rances made, India was no better than a military camp pro- 
viding limitless game to any freebooter. Corporate life, 
though existent in minute villages and communities, was 
unknown on a wider scale. National unity was then, perhaps, 
a dream which only a diseased brain could have secreted. 
Means of transport and communication were few and, judged 
from modem standards, surprisingly slow The times were, 
indeed, ideal for carving out kingdoms and hackmg the wa^ 
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to power and princedom Most of these states were remnants 
of the successes of a plucky soldier here and a master of 
horse there. What might have been supposed to be true then, 
could not obviously hold good now. 

A hundred 3'cars of peace and integrated administration 
had changed the shape of things. A sort of unity, howsoever 
loose, was imposed on India by a century of British rule 
Distances were conquered and the time factor in travel well 
nigh obliterated. From Kashmir to Cape Comorin, from 
Kathiawar to Manipur, India became one country, easily 
covcrable within less than a week. The railways and posts 
and telegraphs killed the sense of seclusion and exposed 
every part of India to the full gaze of its neighbours. 

That the attitude of the Paramount Power towards the 
states changed with the times is proved by the Treaty of 
Rendition with Mysore. In this Treaty according to which 
Mysore was returned to the Maharaja, pro%nsions were 
incorporated which had a peculiara pplicabihty to the cir- 
cumstances then obtaming "It signified the developments in 
the field of political relations between the two parties, the 
Government of India and the Indian states, till that time, and 
as such was regarded of general application to all the states, 
irrespective of the treaties howsoever different in character, 
made with them "*■ 

This treaty provided that the Maharaja would adminis- 
ter Mysore state "under such restrictions and conditions as 
may be necessary for ensuring the maintenance of the system 
of admmistration". Further the Maharaja was to enjoy that 
position only ‘‘as long as he and his heirs fulfil the conditions 
heremafter prescribed." 

This was a clear enough indication of the changing 

* Bishcshwar Prasad m his Introduction to ‘‘Patamountcy under 
Dalhpusie” by S N Prasad 
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policicnl clinmtc in liic counfr}'. The princes could have 
hnidly failed to catch the hint and take note of the change. 

When the mils were laid and telegraphic posts erected, 
It was iinpo-^siblc to Ica\c out the native territories unlinked 
with the rest of the countt}' It was in the interest of the 
states also, but even if it was not considered so by them, it 
had got to he done because the interests of India as a whole 
demanded it Some states made a grievance of it, but such a 
grievance vasof apiece with the one that they were not 
being treated as "equal allies" despite a provision in some 
treaties to this cfTcct Experience had shown that these 
"equal allies" were not recognised as equals, such recognition 
being incompatible W'lth the good of the country as a whole 

Therefore, the paramountcy, though it had ever been 
anxious to preserve the Indian princes, gave m certam cases, 
precedence to all-India interests. Whenever national or all- 
India interests clashed with those of a state, the former were 
invariably given priority over the latter. 

Open to criticism on many counts though the British 
rule in India was,' it must be acknowledged that even while 
protecting their own interests the British admimstrators were 
not always motivated by considerations of narrow imperia- 
lism. They consciously fostered the unity of India and gave 
concrete shape to this idea in regard to certain important 
matters like communications, transport and trade. There is 
no doubt that British imperial interests were always kept 
paramount in the decisions of the Political Department on 
disputes raised by the princes, but there is sufficient evidence 
to prove that when the good of India as a whole was not m 
conflict with those interests, the Paramount Power normally 
acted in a manner more conducive to Indian unity than tQ 
pampering of the states rulers. 




4 

Treaties and states People 

The provisions of the treaties and engagements that 
subsisted between the Paramount Power (formerly the East 
India Company) and the Indian states were not m all cases 
similar in minute details. That is because the offensive and 
defensive alliances, as most of these treaties were when entered 
into, were governed by the peculiar nature of circumstances 
in each case. Though the details of the terms of provisions 
differed widely in different cases, all treaties had two main 
common features ’ 

1. Offensive and defensive alliance, making mutual 
military aid obligatory m the case of either party being 
involved in a war with a third party. 

2. Guarantee of protection to states agamst internal 
rebellion or rismg on two conditions, viz., their loyalty 
to the British and reasonably good management of their 
governments 

One may wade through the whole of Aitchison's collec- 
tion without discovering a single treaty or engagement 
wherein the gurantee of protection agamst external dangers 
and internal revolts m states is not made conditional to 
"good government" m the state Every treaty contains a 
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people was that there existed no barrier or natural boundiry 
as such to divide the native states from territories under the 
direct rule of the Company. They realised the essential 
unity of India and had the wisdom to foresee that a bad 
government and chaotic conditions in a body*pohtic are 
attnbutes far more infectious than any disease. 

As subsequent history of the relations between the 
East India Company and states shows, these pros isions in 
the treaties were no mere decorations. They were frcclj 
invoked by the officers of the Company whcnc\ cr the occn«:ia i 
arose. We find numerous instances of interference mthc 
affairs of the states either because, m the opinion of the 
Companj’’s officers the chiefs had proved themselves to be 
disloyal to the Bntish or were guilty of gross misrule The 
technique w’hich the Bntish followed was this. In the firct 
instance the officers of the Company w'ould warn the chief 
whom they suspected to be guilty of misrule and inefficient 
administration. They would also make concrete suggestions 
as to the reforms for the welfare of the subjects If siiccc- 
ssiv'c warnings went unheeded and produced no apprccnble 
effect on the mind of the chief, war was declared on him av a 
last alternative, and in certain cases the vanquished chief’s 
territory was annexed Coorg was a ti pical incance of the 
casein view'. In this state misrule and corruption were 
prevalent to an extent difficult to surpa*--: After v'^vcr.i! 
w'arnings, the Company charged the ruler v ith "a gro^v 
outrage upon the cstahlishcd rules of all civilrcd nnnen'. l-v 
whom the persons of accredited agents arc invin b’/ 
held sacred " To this, it is said, the Rap rcph.-'c! hy ‘'Rtfer' 
replete with the most insulting cxprcs-ions” rinallv, tli< re- 
fore. the Gov crnor-Gcncral declared .-.at it}., - 

sub'^cqucntlj the state was annexed. 
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vcd — that of rmcflovcrnancc As Lcc-Warncti says "In dealing 
with the state of Coorg, the Briti*:!! Government had no 
other ohjcctnc in \ic\\ than to 'secure to the inli.abitants of 
Coorg the blessings of a ]ust and equitable government' " 

Similarl> when the British dominion was extended, 
‘‘dcli\ cranace of millions from the quagmire of anarchy of 
misrulc"was always put forward as one of the excuses It 
maj be stated here tliat absolute non"interfcrencc wms 
enjoined on the British Government in India by the declara- 
tion of the British Parliament made m Pitt's India Act 
(1784) and repeated in 1793 It laid down that "to pursue 
schemes of conquest and extension of dominion in India arc 
measures repugnant to the wnsh, the honour and the policy 
of this nation "* But despite this declaration and the keen 
desire of most of the Governor-Generals to act up to its 
letter and spirit, the Companx's dominion m India never 
remained static for one decade The one justification that 
was alw’axs considered potent enough to override the dictates 
of this declaration and possiblj to guc a quietus to a scrupul- 
ous Governor-General's qualms of conscience, was the 
grandiloquent plea to rid mrllions of suiTerers from the 
tyranny of m.sgox ernance Coorg, us we have already seen, 
was annexed on this plea For the same reason the Ruler 
of Oudh was pensioned off in 1856 and Oudh annexed. Again, 
on the same plea Lord William Bcntinck had previously 
pensioned off the Raja of Mysore in 1831 And none 
of the historians Ins found it difficult to vindicate 
Bentinck's action as 'his motive was always hatred of mis- 
go/ernment, not extension of British influence or acquisition 
of territory' 

Even the annexation of Sind, admittedly one of the 
most outrageous and indefensible acts the Company's officers 

* Rol erts — “History of British India” 

♦ lh\<l 
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ever perpetrated in India, was sought to be defended on this 
very plea. In his Diary^ Sir Charles Napier, the Conqueror 
of Sind, had made some plam admission. About Sind he wrote 
We have no right to seize Sind, yet we shall do so, and a 
very advantageous, useful, human piece of rascality it will 
be. He called it humane because the government of the 
Amirs of Sind was utterly weak and inefficient and the 
populace were regular victims of oppressions at the hands of 
corrupt officials. As Roberts remarks, “Sir Charles Napier 
conscientiously believed that British admimstration would 
confer mcalculable blessings on the country and was really 
indifferent how many legal, technical, and even moral consi- 
derations he swept away m benefitmg the people of Smd 
against their will."* 

The force of this plea has also been admitted by Lee- 
Warner who says, "Two main objects of imperial concern 
have been put forward by Governor-Generals of India to 
justify their extension of British dominion— -the protection 
of the empire against invasion and the better government of 
the people." 

Whatever the legal merits or demerits of the annexation 
of Sind by Napier, the people of Sind ever afterwards regar- 
ded It as a stroke of good fortune. It was no doubt a veritable 
deliverance that annexation and subsequent British adminis- 
tration conferred on the people of Sind. 

After 1857 

So far we have only dealt with the policy that held 
good and the conditions that prevailed in India before the 
"Mutiny". We shall now turn to the policy of the Govern" 
ment of India; as it had begun to be called after the liquida" 
tion of the East India Company in 1858, and see what changes, 
if any, the passing of the Indian empire directly under the 


♦ “History of British India”. 
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control of the British Crown, brought in its wake and how 
those changes affected the relations that subsisted between 
the Government of India and the Princes on the one hand, 
and the Government of India and the states subjects on the 
other 


With the passing of the Government of India from the 
control of the East India Company to that of the British 
Crown, a perceptible change m the relations of the Crown 
with Indian prmces crept m Before the sepoy rising, the 
British were, at least in theory, one of the powers in India 
Now after the rebellion they became the paramount power 
in India, all other powers bemg strictly subordinate to it A 
new era of co-operation thus began between the British and 
the native princes The British foothold on Indian soil was 
now too firm for them to fear any native power Thus the 
former policy of “subordinate isolation” gave place to the 
policy of "subordinate union" between the Paramount 
Power and the prmces. This havmg been established, the 
first important change that took place in this direction was 
marked by Queen Victoria’s declaration which disclaimed all 
desire to extend British territory in India, and promis-’d to 
respect "the rights, dignity and honour” of Indian princes 
Annexation as an instrument of policy was thus definitely 
given up and the apprehensions that Lord Dalhousie's policy 
of lapse or escheat has roused in them, were cleared once 
for all 

Apart from the assurance that the Royal Declaration 
gave to the princes, the change embodied m it did not affect 
the Paramount Power'so bligations towards the people of the 
states. If anything, these obligations were now underlmed 
and had acquired greater significance Indeed the emphasis 
on good government m states was exactly in proportion to 
the security that was now conferred upon their rulers. 
"Henceforward", says Roberts, "with the integrity of their 
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terntones guaranteed and the coveted right of adoption con- 
ceded, they had no need to fear incorporation in British 
dominion through the natural decay of their dynasties Thus 
their relations with their suzerain entered on a new phase 
They were brought into closer connection partly by the con- 
fidence sprung from their now more assured position and 
partly by the material links of railways, canals, posts and 
telegraphs. The supreme government became at once more 
sensitive to maladministration m a native state and more loth 
to impair the position of Indian prmces ”* 

It is thus clear that on its own admission, the Para- 
mount Power's obligaticins to safeguard the mterests of the 
state subjects by providing efficient administration in states, 
became doubly bindmg on them as a natural sequel to the 
absolute guarantee of security granted by it to the princes- 
The power which robbed the people of their natural right of 
armed revolt against a prince's aggression and injustice, did 
not fail to see the implication of its action. Sir George 
Maemunn who had intimate knowledge of admmistration m 
states, fully agrees with this view Says he : 

"Lest anyone should be induced to believe that such 
demands by the Paramount Power are vexatious and uncalled 
for or a breach of treaty, it should be remembered in un- 
trammelled Eastern countries the remedy against unbearable 
despotism is mutmy, rebellion or palace murder. Agamst 
these facts the strong hand of Britain guarantees the incum- 
bents of the princes' thrones. Since the easement of the 
East IS denied to the persecuted, it is absolutely incumbent 
on the Paramount Power to see justice done, and this too at 
times with a strong hand "** 

The Paramount Power’s policy towards the states, 

• “History of Bntish India” 

• “The Indian States and Princes” p 158 
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and prosperity of native states depend upon its fostering 
favour and benign protection’. This is especially true of the 
Baroda statCi both because of its geographical position 
intermixed with British territory, and also because a subsi- 
diary force of British troops is maintained for the defence of 
the state, for the protection of the person of its ruler and the 
enforcement of his legitimate authority. 

“My friend, I cannot consent to employ British troops 
to protect an} one in a course of wrong-domg Misrule on the 
part of a government which is upheld by the British power is 
misrule in the responsibility for which the British Govern- 
ment becomes in a measure involved. It becomes, therefore, 
not only the right but the positive duty of the British 
Government to see that the administration of a state m such 
a condition is reformed, and that gross abuses are removed 

“It has never been the wish of the British Government 
to interfere in the details of the Baroda admmistratiom nor 
as it my desire to do so now. The immediate responsibility 
for the Government of the state rests, and must continue to 
rest, upon the Gaekwar for the time being He has been 
acknowledged as the sovereign of Baroda, and he is responsi- 
ble for exercising his sovereign powers with proper regard to 
bis duties and obligations alike to the British Government 
and to his subjects If these obligations be not fulfilled, if 
gross misgovernment be permitted, if substantial justice be 
not done to the subjects of the Baroda state, if life and pro- 
perty be not protected, or if the general welfare of the coun- 
try and the people be persistently neglected, the British 
Government will assuredly intervene in the manner which m 
Its judgement may be best calculated to remove these evils 
and to secure good government. Such timely intervention, in- 
deed, to prevent misgovernment culminating in the ruin of 
the state is no less an act of friendship to the Gaekwar 
himself than a duty to his subjects." 
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Such an uncqun ocal statement of the position from 
the head of the British Government in India requires no 
comment It laj’S to rest all doubts as to the statutory obli- 
{lations and moral dut 3 of the Paramount Power in the event 
of misgovernmcnt in an Indian state The statement also 
reiterates in clearest possible terms the obligations that the 
Paramount Power owes to the people of the states. 

More than fifty \ ears later, the Butler Committee felt 
obliged to reiterate the ofiinal position wuth regard to the 
old question of interference in the internal affairs of states. 
The findings of the Committee on this question of Paramount 
Power's obligations tow ards states people arc almost similar 
and fully in consonance w ith the above \ icw' The Committee 
wrote. 

"The duty of the Paramount Power to protect the states 
against rebellion and insurrection is derived from the clauses 
of treaties and sanads, frem usage and from the promise 
of the King Emperor to maintain unimpaired the privileges, 
rights and dignities of the princes. This duty imposes on the 
Paramount Powder correlative obligations in cases where its 
inter\ention is asked for or has become necessary The guar- 
antee to protect a prince against insurrection carries with it 
an obligation to inquire into the causes of the insurrection 
and to demand that the prince shall remedy legitimate 
grievances, and an obligation to prescribe the necessary 
remedj to thl^ result 

It is worth while to gi\c here the mcw's of Sir John 
Malcom than wdiom no other officer concluded larger number 
of treaties with Indian princes and than w'hom no one could 
speak with greater personal knowledge, experience or autho- 
rity. Sir John wms a strong advocate of the policy of non- 
intervention Writing in 1822, he said 

• Puller Committee’s Report — para 4§ 
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"If compelled by circumstances to depart from this 
course, it is wiser to assume and exercise the immediate 
sovereignty of the country, than leave to such mock and 
degraded instruments any means of avenging themselves on a 
power which has rendered them debased tools of its own mis- 
government. Those who are supporters of a system that 
leaves a state, which our overshadowing friendship has lit 
out from sunshine of that splendour which once gave almost 
to Its vices, to die by its own hand — to perish, unaided by us 
amid the distraction which has been produced by our inter- 
nal administration consequent on our alliance— can have no 
rational argument but that the speediest death of such 
governments is the best because it brings them soonest to the 
point at which we can (on grounds that will be admitted as 
legitimate both in India and England) assume the country, 
and give it the benefits of our rule " 

Almost to the same effect was the declaration of Lord 
Hastings who said that if the rulers, after repeated warnings, 
could not govern decently, the subjects must be "freed from 
Native rule " 


The Manipur Case 

In 1891 violent disputes occurred in the Manipur state 
which led to the abdication of the Maharaja. Mr Quinton, 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, was mstructed to proceed to 
Manipur in order to bang about a settlement of the disputes 
On arrival he and four British officers who were with him 
were treacherously made prisoners and forthwith beheaded 
under the orders of the Senapati or General (the brother of 
the Maharaja) and of the Prime Minister of the state An 
expedition was at once sent into Manipur to avenge the out- 
rage. Those responsible were arrested, tried and executed 
In the course of the trial the counsel for the accused 
urged that the state of Manipur was independent and that 
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Its rulers were not liable to be tried for waging war against 
the Queen Empress 

The Government of India, after fulb' considering the 
whole ease, once again clarified the issue of relationship bet- 
ween the Paramount Power and the native states. The 
Governor-General in Council issued a resolution on the sub- 
ject explaining the real place and rank of states in India 
The resolution said . 

" The degree of subordination in which the Manipur 
state stood towards the Indian Empire has been more than 
once explained m connection with these cases; and it must 
be taken to be pro\ cd conclusnclj' that Manipur was a subor- 
dinate and protected state which owed submission to the 
Paramount Power The principles of international law 
have no bearing upon the relations between the Government 
of India as representing the Queen Emprees on the one hand, 
and the natn c states under the suzerainty of Her Majesty 
on the other The paramount supremacy of the former 
presupposes and implies the subordination of the latter ” 

Now though this case throws no light on the question of 
the rights of states subjects, it certainly brings forth in a 
most unambiguous manner the actual degree af "sovereignty” 
which states m India possessed and could lay claim to. Their 
ultimate subordination to the Paramount Power in all matters, 
internal or external, was established beyond any doubt Con- 
stitutionally and legally nothing could prevent the Para- 
mount Power from active interference m affairs of a state 
in face of the least signs of discontent or misrule within its 
borders Rather, if it failed to intervene or connived at 
misrule and maladministration, it clearly laid itself open to the 
charge of wilful negligence and abetting crime. 

This IS no far-fetched interpretation of the obligations 
which the Paramount Power owed to the teeming millions 
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inhabiting the native states. This is the exact interpretation 
which had been put on the treaties by several highly-placed 
government officials. Among them Lord Minto's interpreta- 
tion IS by far the most authentic as it is entirely in consona- 
nce with facts of history. Lord Minto made an important 
announcement at Udaipur on 3rd November, 1909, in the 
course of which His Excellency said ■ 

“Our policy is, with rare exceptions, one of non-inter- 
ference m the internal affairs of native states But in guar- 
anteeing their internal independence and in undertaking their 
protection against external aggression, it naturally follows 
that the Imperial Government has assumed a certain degree 
of responsibility for the general soundness of their administra- 
tion and would not consent to incur the reproach of bemg an 
indirect instrument of misrule."* 

Before Lord Minto, the same note of warning was soun- 
ded by Lord Canning, who while speaking m a state capital 
made it dear that “removal of the dread of annexation by a 
guarantee of adoption was not to be made an excuse for 
insubordination or misrule " 

Again, in their report on Indian constitutional reforms, 
Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford thus described the posit- 
ion of the states . 

"The states are guaranteed security from without; the 
Paramount Power acts for them in relation to foreign powers 
and other states, and it intervenes when the internal peace 
of their territories is senously threatened. On the other 
hand the states’ relations to forcion powers are those of the 
Paramount Power; they share the obligations for common 
defence; and they are under a general responsibility for a good 
government and welfare of their territories 

Since the dawn of the reform era in British provinces 
in 1909 and the agitation in the states for parallel measures, 

• Speeches of Lord Minto, Vol I. 
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the pnncip il nr.nmiciu of the nilers niul their }io\crnmcnts 
nf niT^t the enir cf rc^pon'^ihle poxernmenf^ to their people 
w 1 C I'l'evl on '-o-cnlled trent \ proMcioii' It suited them ti 
Intel pri. t treilii's in 1 ninnncr .is if theN iire.-ciitcil the state 
idmriisTT tons from heim' responsible to the peoidc Tlie 
rulers, it w is i himed, Ii ui to retain ill power in their own 
hinds in order to discln 'e their oblie .tion= to the Paramount 
Pow cr in terms (if rhe t re it tes subsist in ' between them and the 
British pow er in In In Pirricnliih since P''57 whcniiroM- 
ncnl TKoioMu was ir'P'ed accordin'’ to the ti'iiernmcnt of 
InJii \ct, 1 ’>'5. in 1 the sta'cs people’s aCiialion if’iinst 
lutecritic rule e ithcre 1 .nomentum, it becime a fishion for 
the rulers an 1 their mi inters to ra.se the boCCN of tri-iCs nea.- 
nst mcctiiiil the popup' dcnnnd for \ cs*inp a Iministratu c 
powers in the hands of the people .\ statesman and consti- 
tut’onlist of Sir C P Uimasuann 1\ cr's repute, for example, 
pubhcK declared in P''5'' that complete responsible f!o\ern- 
ment in states "was for limes an impossibilitx smcc «iich .a 
step would iinohc n breach of the treaties hetween the jirin- 
cc« and the Paramount Po.xer" Tiie Naw.ih of Bilnwalpur 
and several other princes preferred thisvcrv plea in order lo 
reject their people's demand for responsible government 
Indeed the situation became so alarming on the eve of the 
last world war tint the Secretary of State fer India had to say 
in a public statement that other factors being favourable there 
was no inherent incompatibility between the prov isions of 
the treaties and the grant of responsible gov ernment to the 
people of the states. 

It is amazing that the princes and their spokesmen did 
not heed even what the Indian States Enquiry Coniniittcc 
had said about treaties only a decade earlier Referring to 
the treaties, the Committee had pointed out 

"The v'alidity of the treaties and engagements made 
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With the princes and the maintenance n{ their njht', pn- 
vileges and dignities ha\c been both asserted and ob'cr\cJ In 
the Paramount Power. But the Paramount Poncr hT? Ir^ 
of necessity to make decisions and cTcrcisc the functions c‘ 
paramountcy beyond the terms of the tacatics in acccrd-rtc 
with changing political, social and economic condition^ Ti * 
process commenced almost a^ soon as the treaties v.c'c 
made.”* 
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for the very motive of self-defence, under the stress of modern 
conditions had got transformed into that of self-assertion 
and unification This will be home out by Government’s own 
policy during the last fifty years of British rule. In fact 
persistent adherence to this policy of unification by the 
Political Department is what constituted the gravamen of the 
prince's grievances against the Paramount Power, as made out 
by A P. Nicholson in his “Scraps of Papers" and Sir 
L. Scott and his colleagues Similarly the reasons that led the 
British m the past to propound and follow the policy of 'ring 
fence' and limited liability did not hold good today In the 
circumstances it was only logical to conclude that the treaties 
and engagements made m that period of history were not 
considered applicable without necessary modifications to a 
politically conscious and freedom-aspinng India 

In sum, the treaties did not really confer upon the 
princes that status which they presumed belonged to them 
Their status, their privileges and the degree of their sovereig- 
nty varied with the varymg times They lost or gamed as the 
march of events ordained. Their rights and privileges were 
not unalterably written once for all in the treaties The trea- 
ties, their makers and the letters’ successors themselves fully 
provided for necessary changes accordmg to circumstances. 
Lastly, this mterpretation of the treaties was further sup- 
ported by the very liberal construction that the Paramount 
Power Itself put upon them from time to time Another 
thmg which is equally clear is that the treaties, whatever 
their provisions, did not leave good government in the states, 
in terms of the well bemg of their people, altogether out of 
account There was thus some justification for the states 
people to look to the paramount Power for redress of their 
just grievances. 
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A Cross-Section of States’ 
Administration 

We have already said that with a few exceptions, the 
states did not have anything in the nature of representative 
institutions comparable with those existent in British India. 
The general level of administration in an average state was 
out of tune with the times. It was backward and of an mferior 
quality as compared to that in the provinces. The states 
suffered from all the ills that one-man rule can be heir to. In 
most cases, therefore, the administration was un-responsive, 
autocratic and crude. In all cases, without one single excep- 
tion, it was, in the democratic sense, irresponsible. ■" • 

. Mysore, Travancore, Baroda, Hyderabad and Kashmir 
claimed to have some representative mstitutions, though in 
the latter two states franchise was restricted and the Legis- 
lative Assemblies so constituted that officials and nominated 
members dominated the elected elements. The Hyderabad 
Government flirted for long with the idea of indirect elections 
and saw the seeds of revolution m the 53 stem of direct 
elections Things were not far different in Kashmir, where 
also elected members were in a minority. In Both cases the 
State Councils were far from being truly representative of the 
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people of those states It is only the Legislative Councils 
existent in Mysore, Travancore and Baroda which could in 
some sense be compared with the provincial Legislative Coun- 
cils of the pre-provmcial autonomy days. 

As for other states, big and small, in them even local- 
self government institutions were conspicuous by their 
absence, to say nothing of legislative councils. In the thirties 
municipal committees were set up in some of them, but in 
nearly all cases, these bodies were dominated by officials and 
the element of election was either altogether absent or 
reduced to a mere formolity Till 1935, for example, Nabha 
state in the Punjab with a population of over 3 lakhs could 
not boast of having one municipal committee. A make- 
believe kind of body was occasionally conjured up into life as 
and when the ruler desired some visiting dignitary to be 
accorded a civic reception or when a state function was orga- 
nized. Municipalities in such states were no more than formal 
symbols of prestige and mere pieces of decoration contrived 
to lend dignity to the rulers and grace to certain public 
ceremonials 

^ ' The main feature of the administration m th^’ states, 
which was common to them all, was that it was personal and 
arbitrary m nature ) There were, of course, separate depart- 
ments like education, health, finance, industry, etc , but thes^'' 
were a pale hfe-less copy of the bureaucratic set-up in the 
provinces. 

A prominent feature of administration m all the states 
was their too flexible and irregular financial structure In the 
absence of independent audit and modern accounts arrange- 
ments, the "finance departments" of states functioned almost 
on the pattern of a landlord’s domestic budget A big chunk 
of the total revenue was claimed by the ruler as his privy 
purse, and as we shall see, this amount bore no relation to the 
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requirements of the people or the needs of administration of 
the territory concerned. The charge often made by enlightened 
Indian and British public men that most of the rulers treated 
their states as if they were their personal properties or family 
jagirs, was too true to have ever been controverted satis- 
factorily by any of the princes or their spokesmen. They lived 
m a style reminiscent of the heroes of the Arabian Nights and 
the French monarchs of the pre-revolution days The contrast 
which the poverty of their people presented along side with the 
gorgeous splendour of the royal court was looked upon by 
many a ruler as a thing of beauty to be preserved assiduously 
as a piece of antiquity , No wonder that they were not pre- 
pared to listen to any criticism of their extravagance from 
any quarter, mcluding the Paramount Power itself. 

With every dose of reform m British India, the Political 
Department issued instructions on behalf of the Paramount 
Power that the states must introduce a measure of reforms m 
their administrations. The Chamber of Prmces m its annual 
session re-echoed these sentiments, lending apparently gene- 
rous but actually feable support to the Crown Representative's 
wishes. This formality degenerated into a routine, so much 
so that Its implementation became more imaginary than real. 

It called for little or no change at all in the existing set-up. 
For example, the Political Department instructed the states 
repeatedly to separate the privy purses of the rulers from the 
state revenue To comply with these mstructions which the 
prmces could not have possibly defied, their privy purses 
were reported to have been set apart and shown separately. 

But in the case of most of the states, it was a mere eye-wash. 

In a big state like Bikaner, for example, the Maharaja's privy 
purse was fixed at Rs 25 lakhs, which was quite exorbitant, 
bemg more than one-fourth of the state’s mcome. Even this 
was not considered enough. The ruler's requirements made 
mroads into public revenues so that quite a substantial part 
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of the amount shown under the head P.W D was spent on 
repair5 of the Maharaja’s palace, its extension or renova- 
tion. Similarly the ruler and his family made goodly dents in 
the expenditure shown against public health, education etc. 

When such was the state of affairs in big states like 
Bikaner, one can well imagine the conditions prevailing in 
smaller states Let us, for example, take Nilgin m Orissa 
states. The gross income of the state was Rs. 1,71,000 Out 
of this Rs 50,000 was allotted for the maintenance of the 
ruler Over and above this, palace charges were debited to 
the followmg departments ’ Forest department for palace 
gardens and cattle; PWD for palace electricity, theatre electri- 
city, billiard table, theatre opening and zenana garden , Edu- 
cation department for education of junior ranis' relatives ; 
Medical department for palace doctor and other staff and 
medicme and toilet ; Veterinary department for palace stable; 
police department for palace attendants and palace music and 
state Guests Department for upkeep of ranis' relatives. These 
invisible charges combined with the visible Rs. 50,000/- would 
bring the amount used by the ruler on his personal and family 
account to more than one half of the total mcome of the 
state. Apart from this, there were several other sources of 
income which were not accounted for m the budget This 
was the model or pattern on which budgetary allocations of 
most of the states were done. The will of the ruler was 
supreme and his mmisters and advisers were invariably ac- 
comphees m these practices which they were obliged to abet 

There is httle wonder that the glory of the princes’ 
purse had travelled beyond the seas. In Europe, m America, 
wherever they went they were looked upon as great curioes 
and wondered at. Their 'riotous rivalry and savage splendour' 
left a trail of whisper and scandals in every country which 
they visited To quote Sir George Maemunn, a former 
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Resident in Central India. 

The Indian princes themselves are personalities 
picturesque and feudal who delight the British people 
on the occasions when tney visit Britaini when they 
pla^ in all-British teamsi and wEen they join them in 
the hours of danger. Their jewels, their prmcesses, 
their gorgeousness, their hospitality, their devotion to 
the Crown are all subjects on which the Press of 
Britain and, on fewer occasions, of the continent, 
delight to expatiate."* 

The civilized world will feel scandalised to know that 
there were at least six states in India every one of whose 
rulers spent anything between Rs 25 and Rs. 40 lakhs yearly 
on himself. Then there were innumerable small states which 
had to sacrifice from one third to one-half of their revenues 
for maintaining their rulers. The much-talked of Rajkot was 
a typical instance The total income of Rajkot for four 
years (1932-36) was Rs, 5S, 92, 018. The total state expenses 
during these four years amounted to Rs. 30, 98, 263. The 
remaining Rs. 28 lakhs went to constitute the privy purse of 
the Thakore Sahib, giving an yearly average of Rs. 7 lakhs- 
But the Thakore Sahile was no solitary ruler of this kind He 
had serious rivals, in and outside Kathiawar, in the art of 
spending public money. 

Most of the states claimed that they had set up separate 
departments and established a system of administration 
following the model prevalent in British provinces But the 
one thing that always tilted the scales against the people 
was the factor of personal rule to which the people of the 
states were condemned It was a kind of autocracy without 
the advantage of any incentive to improvement, and without 
any corrective to keep the ship of administration on an even 


* ‘'The Indian btates and Princes”, page 72 
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keel The guaranteed secuntj' of their lineage and protection 
against internal disorders 63' the British power m India 
deprived them of an3 incentive to improvement, and the 
inability of the oppressedp cople to raise their voice effecti- 
vely against the ruler a~nd his Government further robbed the 
states of the necessary corrective. In these conditions only a 
paragon of virtues could have behaved differently, and to 
that extent one might take a lenient view of the failings of 
the princes It is the Paramount Power and the British 
vested interests which must be called the villam of 
the peace for it is they who propped the princes who acted 
as their stooges They educated them m exclusive schools 
and colleges, taking care later on to put them under British 
tutors and officers for training in official work When such 
rulers ascended the gaddi with unlettered powers, them 
preference for pomp and show and utter indifference to 
popular welfare and improvement in administration can be 
easily understood. The rulers themselves made all important 
appointments, whether of high court judges, civil servants, 
mmisters, advisers or members of public service commissions 
All of these people held office at the pleasure of the ruler 
The ruler was absolutely free to do whatever he liked to or 
for them. He had only to see that he kept himself on the right 
side of officials of the Politicale Dpartment and this was no 
problem for him, thanks to his training and his long purse. 

The admmistration, however, wasn ot equally bad m all the 
states There were differences of degree though not of kmd 
There is one generalisation that can be made about all of 
them, big or small enlightened or backward. None of them 
was tolerant of criticism, none of them ever brooked opposi- 
tion. So, all of them decided to do without a press Is it not 
amazing that there was not a single mdependent paper 
appearmg from any of the states ’ There was no hberty of 
the press and no freedom of expression There was no liberty 
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of person and no security of property. A mere cxccutuc 
order, oral or in writing was enough to wrest an\ propert'. 
frOm any citizen. 

Referring to this aspect of the states admunstiation, a 
memorandum of the AU-India States People's Conference 
presented to the Indian States Committee, had to sny as 
follows 


"Another most important matter is the absence of 
the Rule of Law m the states, barring a few except- 
ions . There is no liberty of person in the states, 
and if a person is put into prison there is no rcmcclv 
by way of a writ of Habeas Corpus againt the officers 
detammg the person concerned in prison. There is no 
security of property The state m its corporate 
capacity cannot be sued in the municipal courts in 
most of the states." 

The people, as we have already pointed out, had no rc.il 
voice in municipal affairs in places where municipal commi* 
ttes did exist Everything was decided by an officer of the 
state working under the guidance of the ruler So-CvdlcJ 
representative institutions and legislative bodies notwith- 
standing, the rulers will was the law. His wish superseded all 
dicisions and opinions expressed by such bodies It uas not 
only small states like Nabba which gave a sliort shnfc to 
Jaw'aharlal Nehru in 1923 but also big and rcputcrllv 
progressive states like Barod.n which were pathct!cn(!> heip* 
less in face of the ruler’s wajw’.ird bcnaviour A Icgiditivo 
or political deadlock with which die provinces even urJ^ir 
the Montagu'Chclrasford Reforms were only too hmiln’’. 
was inconceivable in the most progressive state, for, the trii h 
IS that in comparison with the bead of ,a ^-ate tlie h-N 
of a prcvirrc surd r.f .vhrtc. 
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A typical example of such helplessness is presented by 
Baroda Contrary to the law of the land its ruler, Sir Pratap 
Singh, contracted a second marriage in 1944 by taking the 
extraordinary step of amending the Baroda law against big- 
amy by providing that the said law would not apply or be 
deemed ever to have applied to its ruler And all this was 
done in the teeth of opposition from the public and the 
Baroda Dhara Sabha (legislative assembly). The same year 
the Maharaja raised his privy purse from Rs. 23 lakhs to Rs 
50 lakhs a year and, in addition, kept on advancing money to 
himself from state funds. State laws and its administrative 
and constitutional machinery could not stop him from indul- 
ging in such flagrant excesses 

India was not the only country in the world which had 
rulers and princes. Monarchs, more real and much less 
shadowy existed elsewhere also Let us see how much they 
spent on their mamtenance "The king of England recei- 
ves as royalty one in 1600 of national revenues, the king of 
Belgium one in 1,000, the king of Italy one m 500, the kmg 
of Demark one in 300, the Emperor of Japan one m 400, the 
Queen of the Netherlands one in 600, the king of Norway 
one in 700 "* 

There was a world of contrast between these privy 
purses and those of the Indian princes No less amazing were 
the privy purses of the rulers of states usually called progre- 
ssive Mysore which was often described as the "most pro- 
gressive state m India, had to part with one in every 14 
rupees of the state revenue to maintain its ruler, Travancore, 
Cochm and Hyderabad with one m every 17, 14 and 13 
respectively; the progressive Baroda one m every 10, Kolha- 
pur one in every 10, Bhopal one in every 13 and the state 
of Kashmir spent one in every 8 of the state revenue to 
maintain the Maharaja These were astounding figures indeed 

• Memorandum of the foreign Delegation of the All-India states 
People’s Conference — p 37 , 
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but these were also our best figures An overwhelming majo* 
ricy of the princes appropriated no less than one in every 3 
or one m every 2 of the revenues of the states. 

The Chamber of Princes attempted more than once to 
arrive at a generally agreed formula with regard to privy 
purses But all its attempts proved abortive. Many a Viceroy 
had on occasions tried to impress upon the princes the 
urgent need of distinguishing between the state revenue and 
the ruler's personal budget But could it be said that there 
were even 100 out of 600 odd states whose rulers differentiated 
between state receipts and personal income ? No. 

In one respect the princes had gone one better than the 
present-day socialists In their own interest they had opted 
for state trading, by which they meant a system of monopolies 
m various trades. For example, in nearly all the Saurashtra 
states, Rajkot, Nawanagar and others, tobacco, cotton, match 
boxes, salt and several other items were sold under monopoly 
systems. Monopohes were just auctioned either to the highest 
bidder or given to a favourite. As a result of it, the people 
had to pay higher prices for things as compared to the price 
level obtaining in neighbouring British Indian territory. 

Another feature of the states' administration was the 
tyranny of taxation There was no rule or law governing the 
levy of taxation. The ruler could levy any tax and withdraw 
It any time without the least compunction At a time when 
the ruler of Nawanagar was the Chancellor of the Chamber 
of Princes, the following taxes were m vogue in his state 

For city people : 

1. Octroi 1 e tariff on all things imported in the 
city. 

2 House tax. 

3. Conservancy' tax. 

4. Wheel tax 
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5. 

War loan tax. 



6 

Grazing tax 



7. 

Ghee production tax 



8 

Ghee import tax. 



9. 

Brokerage tax on things imported. 



For non-agriculturists resident in village 

s. 


1 

Ubhad Vero i e. tax per head on all non-agn- 


culturist people as follows 




Bankers, grocers, drapers and other goods 


traders per head Rs. 

As 

Ps 


4 

0 

0 

2 

(a) Ordinary traders 3 

(b) Artisans like Carpenters, tailors 

8 

0 


etc 3 

8 

0 

3 

(a) Blacksmiths 3 

0 

0 


(b) Agricultural labourers 3 

(c) Cotton carders, weavers and such 

0 

0 


others 3 

0 

0 

4 

Other professionals not coming in 
above classes 2 

0 

0 

5 

Shepherds etc i 

0 

0 

6 

Beggars (Brahmans, fakirs, sadhus 
etc.) 1 

0 

0 

7 

Property less people doing sundry 
labour 0 

8 

0 

8. 

Ghee tax 



9 

Grazing tax. 



10 

Octroi. 



11. 

Cotton tax. 



12 

Salt dues 



13 

Famine fund 



For Agriculturist villagers 



1. 

Assessment 



2 

PropertN -right tax four annas per rupee of assess- 


raent. 
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3. Famine tax at one anna per rupee of assessment 

4. Famine insurance fund. 

5. Milch cattle tax. 

6. Cotton tax. 

7 Cattle sale tax 

P. Ghee tax. 

9 Grazing tax 

10 Agricultural proJuce sales tax. 

11 Miscellaneous assessment 

12. Girl marr age tax. 

13 Marriage part> tax 

14. Re-marriage tax. 

15. Fruit-trees ta'. 

16. Raw sugar tax 

17 Sugar produce tax. 

18. Postal tax. 

19 Vegetable produce tax * 

This staggering list of taxes was no special feature of 
Nawanagar More or less the same tax structure obtained in 
other states One interesting feature of these taxes was that 
they were specially directed towards the poor and the middle 
classes No one thought of taxing the rich- So, income-tax 
was looked upon as anathema, except m xmry few states 
The biggest state, Hyderabad, overflowing with Nawabs and 
Jagirdars, repeatedly rejected the plea of imposmg income-tax 
on the ground of attracting industrialists and moneyed 
business men from ontside the states. 

Nothing much need be said about the administration of 
justice in the states. Most of them were too small and their 
resources too inadequate to have a qualified well-paid judi- 
ciary. Even where a system of judiciary in the modern sense 
was in existence it was too much to expect the Ruler and 
the privileged class of Jagirdars, who generally manned or 


* "Indian Princes as the People see them”, p 20 
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controlled the judiciary, to display the objectivity and inde- 
pendence which characterised the administration of justice 
in British India At the time the Nazis were preparing to 
invade Poland, good many of the states m India were yet busy 
with the codification of their laws As for smaller states, which 
accounted for no less than three-fourths of their total number. 
Lord Linlithgow rightly felt concerned. To give their people 
a moderately reasonable admmistration, he had to plead with 
them to pool their resources and have common services 
Referring to such states in his inaugural address to the Cham- 
ber of Prmces on March, 13, 1939, the Crown representative 
said: 

"Those states whose resources are so limited as vir- 
tually to preclude them individually from providing 
for the requirements of their people in accordance 
with modern standards have indeed no practical alter- 
native before them * I would take this opportunity 
to impress upon the Rulers of such states, with all 
the emphasis at my command, the wisdom of taking 
the earliest possible steps to combine with their 
neighbours in the matter of administrative services so 
far as this is practicable It calls for prompt action, 
on the part of those concerned, and it is, in my judg- 
ment vital in the mterests of the smaller states them- 
selves that no time whatever should be lost in takmg 
the necessary steps " 


* The reference here is to voluntery grouping of smaller states for pur- 
poses of administration This IS the main point the Viceroy made m 
his ad bress to the Cnamber of Princes that ye“ 
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States and Era of DeueJopfvient 
and Reforms (1910-1935) 

The growth of political consciousness m British India 
began slowly to affect public opinion in the native states. The 
agitation wdiich followed the partition of Bengal in 1905, and 
the subsequent Swadeshi movcnicnt, had their repercussions 
on the subjects of the princes Besides, conditions obtaining in 
most of these territories and the autocratic rule of the princes 
often inspired concern among Indian leaders in British 
India. As the Paramount Power itself had to take action 
against certain rulers for gross misrule, it was not surprismg 
that the people in British India began to discuss openly the 
affairs of the states and criticise the rulers and the Paramount 
Power which protected their order. If on the one hand this 
awakening made educated people sensitive to foreign dominat- 
ion of India, on the other it disillusioned those who once thou- 
ght well of the Indian rulers constitutmg Indian India. The 
princes, thanks to their policy of selfish exclusiveness and 
narrow self-interest, had dissipated the fund of goodwill that 
most of them enjoyed in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century Their indifference to their people's well-being, 
their extravagance and their failure to espouse the cause of 
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belter .mil cnlicbtcncd rule, co'^t tlicni whatever little popu- 
InritN tlicN happened to cnioy earlier. Public men in India 
now hecan to criticise the 'itatcs ns stagnant administrative 
units who^c rulers were interested in preserving their territor- 
ies as backwaters of Indian politics 

The Pre ss in Pritish India hecan to ciiticisc the w’ays 
of the princes and condemn the backwardness of the states 
To protect the princes from these violent attacks, the Gov- 
ernment of Indie decided to muzzle the Press There was 
hardK an\ Press worth the name in Indian states; all the 
curbs which the law sought to nppK were thus directed agai- 
nst the Press in the Indian proa inces In 1801 and ogam in 1910 
Press laws v ere enacted containing clauses for the protection 
of the princes and their goaernments against external attacks 
As the Press Act of 1910 aaas repealed* a separate bill aa’as 
introduced m 1922 in the Lcgiskatiac Assembly to "prevent 
the diSbcmination, h} means of books, new'spapers and other 
documents, of matter calculated to bring into hatred and 
cause or to excite disaffection against princes and Chiefs 
in India or the Goa'crnment or administration established in 
such states " The Central Legislative Assembly got so much 
excited over this bill that it managed to reject it by a raajoritj 
of four. In order to put it on the Statute Book, the Viceroy 
had to use his special powers of certification* xested m him 
under Section 67 (b) of the Coxernment of India Act 1919, 

States and Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 

At the time the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms were introd- 
uced bringing about important changes in the struteture of the 
Central and Provincial Governments, an ovciwdielming majo- 
rity of the states w’cre carrying on their administration wnth 

* In relation to the States, the Governor-General had to take resort to 
his special powers apain a few vears later when he issued an Ordina- 
nce (CmcrRency Legislation) to cmblc the Punjab Government to 
deal with the Ahrar agitation against the Government of Jammu 
and Kashmir 
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perfect STiugncss and complacency, for they were as<;urcd of 
full protection agiinst external dangers and internal uprisings. 
The structure of most of those administrations was outmoded 
and archaic so that an impartial observer would have got 
the ’mprcssion as if for them the 20th century had not yet 
dawned. Partly because of their vested interests and partly 
because of the unhealtiiy sense of security fostered b}’ the 
policy of the Paramount Power, princely states had lost all 
incentive for reform and their rulers had no patience with 
one who thought or spoke of it. 


Directly as a result of the British Government’s policy 
the states had remained isolated not only from the mainstream 
of Indian life but aho from one another A common outlook 
for discussing problems of common interest was non-existent 
mainly because the Government of India discouraged the 
idea of rulers meeting and discussing matters of common 
interest among tlicmscivers * 


Every state fended for itself, taking care only of the 
rights and privileges of its rulef and the wishes of the Para- 
mount Power. Never liad the states so far been in a position 
to think of themselves as a whole, when all-India questions 
came to be examined They were discouraged from jomt 
action or even collective deliberation by the policy of the 
British Government, which fostered the isolation of one state 
from another n official matter* 

But the tide which the changing times bad brought 
could not hz stemmed by these cautious moves. Economic 
development, adrainistrati^»e requirements and the growth of 
political ideas "tended to unite the states and their rulers m 


The policy of iRolaiion had bf-en provided for in the treaties and 
engaaements. whrrem it was said that a ruler "shall abstain from 
mtirfermg m the affi.rs of any other State or f ^ 

no communication or correspondence with any other btate 
Power except with the previous sanction of the Governor-Genera) 
in Council,” 
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nn cfTvirt ro ';ccurc a precise dcfimnon of the essence and 
limits of the former (Tiic Government of India) and codifica- 
tion of the latter, the Paramount Power in a set of concrete 
asccrtaimhlc rules Moreov’er, in the development of the 
resources of Indn and the modernisation of its administrative 
arrangements, communications and trade facilities, different 
states found themseh OS faced with similar demands for co- 
operation in subjects contemplated by British India, and 
began to be drawn together by the need of determining some 
comm an attitude on the parr of the states as a whole towards 
such approaches "* 

These trends were further strengthened by social and 
economic muing of the people on an unprecedented scale 
Rapid impro\ement m internal communications and transpoit 
swept the bnrricrs of geographical isolation between state and 
state as also between the states and British India These deve- 
lopments in India as a whole and the new outlook brought 
about bj the introduction of dyarchy in the provinces within 
the administrative frame-work, sounded the death-knell of the 
old policy of "hands off the Indian States" in British India and 
of "hands off British Indian concern" for the states. 

These trends were soon crystallised, as it were, into a 
firm policy under the compulsion of coming events Tow-ards 
the close of the 19th century, the states w'cre giv-cn represen- 
tation on the Famine Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India, for the problems presented by famines could only 
be solved by a certain pooling of fodder and transport resour 
ces, which in turn, called for joint action. This led to the orga- 
nisation of Indian People’s Famine Trust, on which too the 
states were represented. Only a few’ years later came the 
Irrigation Commission, involving utilisation of the water 
potential of Indian rivers for permanent irrigation On this 

*The Indiar) States and Indian Federation — p CO 
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too the states had to be represented as they could not afford 
to stand aside and adopt a purely local policy In quick 
succession, these happenings were followed by the outbreak 
of plague m an epidemic form which raged throughout India 
for many years from 1890 to 19.0, The epidemic made no 
distinction between the people living in states and British 
India It naturallj' brought home the lesson that the control 
measures could be effective only if taken jointly and in a 
co-ordinated manner. 

Lastly, some of the advanced princely states were getting 
interested in the wider question of policy relating to currency, 
exchange, trade and commerce It set them thinking about 
the effect of measures which indirectly touched them and 
their subjects in various ways but in the framing of which 
they had had no share at all. A beginning had thus been 
made by the sta'-es *'m thinking of themselves as a body with 
joint interests and common points of view, and their horizon 
had begun to be enlarged by attention to all-India problems 
and a realization that all-India measures, even if their direct 
reaction on states interests was not at first apparent, had often 
in the long run an import for the welfare of the states-”* 

The Minto-Morley Reforms (1909) were concerned 
exclusively with constitutional changes in British India- The 
Government of India Act (1909) does not even so much as 
refer to Indian states and their problems. Unlike the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms which came ten years later, 
these earlier changes related mainly to the establishment of 
legislative councils at the Centre and the Provinces The 

states rulers or their people had not yet begun to pose any 

problem in the all-India sphere , nor was the objective of the 
reforms declared to be self-government or union of the 
states with British India at some future date. Therefore no 
one thought of the Indian states 


* Jfitd— P 83, 
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Xo doubt, nttompt'^ had been made now and tlicn at 
brcakini tlie I'-o’ntion of the states and bringing tiiem together 
for cou'idcnm problem'' of common interest. No success, 
ho.\e\er, Ind attended thc'-c mo\cs till the authors of the 
Montagu-Ciiclm^ford Reforms ciunciatcd the new policj of 
mutual delibcrano is and setting up the Chamber of Princes 
Lord Curron had formulated a plan of the Council of ruling 
princc'-, but the plan was nc\cr guen cfTcct to Lord Minto's 
proposal formulated subscqucntl\ for establishing an advisory 
council of rulers had met with a similar fate During the 
Viccro\altics of Lord Hardinge and Lord Chelmsford, ad hoc 
conferences of rulers were often held It was now suggested 
that these conferences be replaced b\ a permanent bodj, 
winch would gi\e the rulers 'the opportunitj of informing the 
Go\ernment as to their sentiments and wishes, of broadening 
their outlook and of conferring with one another and with 
the Government’ * 

Tiic publication of the Montagu-Chclmsford Reforms 
and rlie Viccreeal pronouncements on them at the time of the 
new 1\ -formed Central Legislature and on the occasion of the 
oiieni.iC of the Chamber of Princes drew popular attention, 
for the first time, to the possibility of the whole countri' 
becoming one administrativ e unit, with a kind of a chain of 
federal links among the constitutcnt units at some future date 
While the princes were happ\ to have an organization of 
their own, the idea of an Indian federation put them on their 
guard It woke them up from the happj state of protected 
isolation in which thev had merch to proclaim allegiance to 
the Bnti'h Pov\er in India in order to cnj03 unrestricted 
priv lieges and unlimited authority ov cr their territories and 
the people living therein With all the assurances of preser- 
vation of their prerogatives bv- the Vicerov, the Duke of 
Connaught and the Crown, it was plam that one day the 
• The Sto'\ of tht Intccntion of the Indian S^alec — p le 
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Princely states may have to form part of an all-India unit ; 
and as the prmces had everything to lose and nothing to gain 
for themselves by coming close to better-governed and politi- 
cally conscious Indian provmcesi every successive assurance 
issued on behalf of rhe Paramount Power far from allaying 
their misgivings, served to make the princes more and more 
Jittery 

The fact is that in the trend of events in the twenties 
and the thirties there was much that went to confirm the 
pnnees m their fear. It is quite possible that some of them 
in their heart of hearts knew that m trying to perpetuate an 
outmoded and archaic order they were hoping for the impos- 
sible Self-interest, nevertheless, blinded them to the inner 
voice of reason None of them had the courage to take the 
lead or plough a lonely furrow. Supported by the assurances 
and buttressed by their new organization, the Chamber of Pri- 
nces, they made a common cause and decided to swim against 
the current. Using the forum of the Chamber, they began 
to voice their feelings day in an i day out In their speeches 
and grandiose claims, some of them over-stepped the mark 
Their clamour for sovereignty and an independent status was 
too much even for the British Viceroys In reply to the claim 
of the biggest among the princes, the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
Lord Pv.eading was forced to give in his Despatch of March, 
26 , 1926 , what may be called a precise and emphatic definition 
of paramountcy * The Viceroy wrote ; "The so\crcignty cf 
the British Crown is supreme m India and, therefore, no lulcr 


• The Kizam’s letter to the Viceroy referred to his cbim to lUizr U, 
formed a part of the Central Pro\inccs The Cour districts of Fcrar 
had been ceded by the Nizam to the ilntish rn the I'ftn century to 
meet the cost of maintaining the Bntish garrison to protect H> derahac 
For some time p?st the Nizam and his Prime Minister had marc i‘ 

a policy to reiterate their claims to the ceded districts The N‘Zi« 

in his letter expressed the desire to put bis case before thr Bri'n . 
Government and nccotiatc 'sith them directlj 
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of nil InJinn Stntc can lustifiabK claim to negotiate with the 
Briti'-h Clo\ornnicnr on equal footing.” 

Tlic letter nnturalK caused a stir in the princely circles 
The Malnraja of P.uialn, Chancellor of the Chamber of 
rnnee;, m 1 le a ''tatement in November, 1926, on behalf of 
the rulers that thc\ had "pcru'-cJ \\ ith deep concern certain 
phra'-cs implied and doctrines enunciated" in the Viceroj- 
Kieam corrt-^I''ondcnce Dissatisfied as the princes were, thej 
demanded an impartial enquirv into the whole relationship 
between the rulers and the Paramount Power Consequently 
a committee .vas appointed in December, 1927, under the 
chairman-dup of Sir Harcourt Butler It reported m 1929. (In 
an earlier chaiitcr we have given the gist of this committee's 
recommendations) Tiie Committee did not accept the claim 
of the princes to sovereignty The Butler Committee refused 
to define paramountev and merely asserted that "paramountcy 
must remain paramount, it must fulfil its obligations, defining 
or adapting itself according to the shifting necessities of the 
rime and the progressive development of the states " 

Tins was the main theme of the Butler Committee's 
report, though on oti cr points, particularly economic 
relationship between the states and the British provinces. 
It conceded some of the claims made on behalf of the states 
The Committee also conceded the claim that the rulers 
should not be handed over without their prior agreement, 
to an Indian Gov'ernment in British India responsible to an 
Indian legislature As V P Menon say s, this laid the foun- 
dation of the policy whereby , in later years, the w’edge was 
to be clfcctivcly driven between the states and British India * 

Tlic apprehensions of the Princes w'ere further confirmed 
by the recommendations made by the Simon Commission 
and the decision taken by the Government of India on them 

* TIk Si(ir) nf the IiU. Rritinn of Indian 'llvUs i’ ‘J I 
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The Commission suggested the setting up of a standing 
consultative body comprismg representatives from both 
British India and the states to be called the Council for 
Greater India, with powers of discussion and of reachmg and 
recording deliberative results on topics falling withmthe 
list of matters of common concern. There was nothing 
radical as such in this proposal, but to the princes all hmts 
and suggestion§ about the future set-up of India, political or 
administrative, came like a red rag to a bull. For this very 
reason they did not take kmdiy to the recommendation of 
the Government of India on the Simon Commission's report. 
The Government had laid stress on the essential umty 
embracing the whole of India and hoped that at some future 
date this unity would^^find expression m certain ]omt pohtical 
institutions 

Subsequent events and joint consultations m India as well 
as at the Round Table Conference m London were marked 
by the unhelpful, selfish and unpatriotic attitude of the 
princes, although at the first Round Table Conference m 
1930, they had formally accepted the proposal for the crea- 
tion of an AU-India Federation It had also become custo- 
mary for them to vent grandiloquent sentiments in support 
of federation in their banquet speeches and on ceremonial 
occasions in India But whenever the details were discussed 
the prmces laid down conditions and asked for assurances 
which would have had the effect of nullifymg any union 
between the provmces and the states 

The princes’ insistence on their right to nominate theu- 
quota of representatives on the Federal Legislature proved 
to be the prmcipal hmdrance because of which negotiations 
between the Chamber of Pnnees and the Congress party 
could never make any headway. Under the Government of 
India Act, 1935, 250 seats were allotted to British India 
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and 125 to the states m the Lower House; whereas in the 
Council of States the allotment was 156 and 104 respectively. 
While the representatnes from the provinces were to be elec- 
ted, those from the states were to be nominated by the rulers 
of the states concerned. Again, while the control of the Federal 
Government o\cr the provinces was to be uniform, it was to 
var> in the case of the Indian states according to the terms 
of the Instrument of Accession signed by individual rulers 
at the time of joining the Federation 

In spite of all these concessions, some fair and a few 
unfair to the provinces, the states reacted coldly to the federal 
plan. The princes remained adamant that they themselves 
were the final arbiters of the destiny of their people and 
best judges as to the kind of government their subjects 
should have. There was nothing common between this atti- 
tude and the Congress demand for equal treatment as bet- 
ween the pro\ inces and the states But it was expected that 
the princes would at least heed the advice of the Crown 
Representative who had been touring the states for months 
trying to persuade them to join the Federation and allaymg 
their fears Eventually not one prince offered to join and the 
plan had to be withdrawn 

We have said bO much about the ruling princes of India, 
their relationship with the Paramount Power and the claims 
and counter-claims of the two, but what about the people 
living in the states, who numbered almost seventy five 
million ’ The will of the people was at no stage taken into 
consideration either by the princes or the Paramount Power; 
the princes because they were too conscious of their own 
power and authority and did not w’^ant to share it willmgly 
with their people, and the Paramount Power because it was 
keen on building up the princely territories as an effective 
check against the national upsurge of the Indian people and 
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wanted to keep the states as a happy hunting ground for 
British enterprise in the future. 

However the states people were far too many and too close 
to their brethren in British India to remain silent spectators 
in this game of power. They approached the Indian National 
Congress and appealed to Mahatma Gandhi, who himself 
hailed from an Indian State, for help. The Congress had full 
sympathy with the states people, but it was hesiPint to take 
up their cause directly. At its Nagpur session (December, 
1920), the Congress had laid down its policy as bemg one of 
non-intervention in the internal affairs of the states 
A few years later, Gandhiji, while presiding over the 
Kathiawad Political Conference in 1925 said ; “Just as 
the National Congress cannot have any effective voice m 
the relations betwerm Indian states and the British 
Government, even so will its interference be ineffective as to 
the relations between the Indian states and their subjects.” 
Gandhiji’s thesis was that all would be well if British India 
became self-governing and possessed power to influence the 
princes, on the one hand, and the British Government, on 
the other. Then there was also no organisation m the 
states worth the name which might be expected to fight for 
the popular cause and which might maintain proper liaison 
with the Congress 

The states people, though they were never in doubt as 
to which way the sympathies of India’s national leaders and 
the Congress lay, felt disheartened by the formal and official 
attitude of the Congress. Driven to despair and under 
pressure from their Congress sympathisers, they formed an 
organisation of their own in 1927, called the All-India States 
People’s Conference. Gandhiji blessed it, and national 
leaders in British India supported it. The princes and t c 
British Government began to look upon it as the states wing 
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of the Indian National Congress. The moment it was formed 
in Poona, the organisation was declared an outcaste by all 
the princes, so that till 1945 the States People's Conference 
had to meet and carry out its day-to-day activities outside 
the territories of states in \arious places in British Indian 
provinces 

In 1928-29 when the Butler Committee was visiting 
^arlous places for compiling its report, the States People's 
Conference petitioned it for a hearing, but the petition was 
rejected on the plea that such a thing would fall outside the 
terms of reference of the Committee. The Conference had 
to satisfy Itself w ith sending a memorandum to the Butler 
Committee 

The Nehru Committee set up by the All Parties Con- 
ference It 1928 to frame a dominion constitution, howmver, 
took due note of "the historical, religious, sociological and 
economic affinities between the people of British India and 
the states." Referring to the problem of the states, the Nehru 
Committee said : 

"It is inconceivable that the people of the states 
who are fired by the same ambitions and aspirations 
as the people of British India, will quietly submit to 
existing conditions for ever, or that the people of 
British India bound by the closest ties of family, 
race and religion to their brethren on the other side 
of an imaginary line will never make common cause 
with them " 

However, whatever India’s national leaders might have 
thought or said and whatever the States People's Conference 
might have done to draw the attention of an enhghtened 
western nation's representative towards their plight, the people 
of the states w'ere almost written oflf as an entity during the 
fateful years 1920-35 No one heard them and none gave 
them any quarter, to say nothing of official recogmtion The 
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Chamber of Princes, the Butler Committee, the Simon Comm- 
ission, the Round Table Conferences, the Joint Parliamentary 
Committees, all came and went by without even so much as 
taking note of the views of 75 million people who happened 
to be born in Indian states. Even the homage which their 
agitation for civil rights and liberal administration impliedly 
paid to the British Government’s admmistration m the Pro- 
vinces, did not move the British power m India. The Viceroy 
and those who manned the Political Department were realists. 
They knew that sweet and flattering Words, even if they came 
from an adversary, buttered no parsnips. 



T 

Beginning of Resistance 

When the great revolt of 1857 was suppressed to the 
satisfaction of the British Power in India, the general view 
held in official circles m India and m London was that the 
outcome of the popular uprising might have been different 
but for the loyal support of the Indian princes, especially 
the Nizam of Hyderabad and the Sikh princes in the 
Punjab. The British Government, therefore, came out 
with a proclamation guaranteeing the rights and privileges 
of the princes and assuring them against the annexation of 
any further princely territory 

The princes were, on the whole, appreciative of the 
British policy and were drawn towards the British with a fee- 
Img of loyalty and security. There were, however, some 
princes who in their heart of hearts were not very happy 
at the turn events had taken The states in the Deccan, for 
example, like Kohlapur, Sangli, Miraj etc , were not yet fully 
reconciled to the dominance of a foreign power over India 
As Lord Dalhousie had annexed some Maratha states m the 
Deccan, the surviving Maratha states harboured a dislike 
for the Bntish, though they were as loud in their profession 
of loyalty to them as prmccs in the other parts of the 
country 
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The social, religious and political renaissance which 
began with Raja Ram Mohan Roy had also influenced 
the thinking of some princes and their people Some of these 
rulers had inner sympathy with the revolutionaries of the 
Bengal partition days. That is why the revolutionaries and 
reformers of that era as also the people of those states had 
come to look upon the princes with a feeling of respect and 
loyalty. Socio-religious leaders like Swami Dayanand, Swami 
Vivekanand, Bal Ganga Dhar Tilak, Arvind Ghosh, Syam 
Krishanji Verma and others were inclined to seek the 
support and co-operation of the Indian princes in general 
for the furtherance of their activities associated with the 
uplift of the people. Revolutionaries like Vasudeo Balwant 
Pbadkc, Rao Gopal Singh of Kharva, Arjun Lai Sethi of 
Jaipur and Keshan Singh of Kotah tried to secure help from 
the princes for their political objectives. 

That period was also marked by the estabhshment of 
non*official organizations m certain states for the redress of 
the people’s grievances. There was, for example, the Lok 
Sabha in Kohlapur, the Paropkarini Sabha started by swami 
Dayanand in Udaipur and similar .nstitutions in other states 
which were not looked upon with disfavour by the princes 
The people sympathised with their rulers on account of their 
apparent helplessness and domination by the British 
Government The Sarvajanik Sabha of Poona, for mstance, 
was started in 1817 and the Pant Pratinidhi of Aundh was 
elected its president. This Sabha stood by the side of the 
princes when they happened to incur the displeasure of the 
British. 

The case of Malhar Rao Gaekwad is a typical example 
of how Indian prmces were respected by their people at the 
initial stage. The Sarvajanik Sabha had agitated and secured 
a trial by jury [for the Gaekwad and showed its readmess to 
raise funds for defending him Another example is that of the 
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Jhalawar prince, Bhawani Singh, who could enlist popular 
support and sympathy just because he had been externed by 
the British. 

The British Government was, however, too clever for 
the people of the states While wielding their iron hand, 
they drew the princes closer to the Paramount Power by 
laying stress on their privileges which the British might in 
India alone could protect. Consequently, the gulf between 
the princes and their people began to widen. The deliberate 
policy of the British drove a wedge between the two Soon 
afterwadrs the princes began to realise how greatly they 
depended upon the British for protection and the safeguarding 
of their privileges The princes were further won over by the 
Paramount Power to the British side by the grant of sanads 
in the first instance and then, in 1890, by abjuring active in- 
terference in their internal administration The prmces 
thus became mveterate supporters of the British and were 
ready to be used by the foreign rulers as forces of counter- 
revolution 

But let It not be forgotton that this change was gradual 
Durmg the period of transition, the states people, though 
anti-British in their attitude remained loyal to their prmces 
and m some cases, even offered whole-hearted co-operation 
to their cause A.S the British policy of divide and rule suc- 
ceeded, a nft was created between the princes and their 
people for all times to come The significance of this nft lies 
in the fact that the struggle which might ordinarily have been 
launched agamst the Paramount Power, was now directed 
agamst the princely order This transformation m the ch.ua- 
cter of the struggle had become visible by the time WvmIo 
W ar I started 

Assured of full security by tlic Paramount Power and 
intoxicated by their power and wealth, the j>rmee'^ sOs'u be^an 
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up Scwa Saruitis, hitkanni sabhas, night schools, reading rooms 
and circulating libraries. Efforts were made at times to 
exploit general dissatisfaction caused now and then among 
the people on account of favouritism, unmerited appomt- 
incnts and dismissals, fault> administration of justice, the 
enactment of objectionable laws and sometimes by the 
foreign \ oyages of the princes Every opportunity was availed 
of for creating public opinion against oppressive laws and 
personal rule of the princes. 

When, hov,c\er, even these innocuous public institu- 
tions, devoted more to social work than to politics, were 
banned; the states people re-established them outside the 
states in British India, from where they started a vehe- 
ment publicity campaign Bombay, Ajmer, Delhi, Lahore, 
Madras and Poona became powerful centres from where they 
ventilated their grievances openly and vigorously, demanding 
emc rights, exposing the vagaries of princely administrations 
and condemning the wasteful habits of their rulers. 

This was the time when the states people organised praja 
mandals in their respective states, whose aims and objects 
Were avowedly political. Baroda was probably the first state 
to have a praja mandal. Its example was soon followed by 
Bhavnagar. Junagadh, Rajkot and Gondal, etc , m Kathiawad, 
and Jodhpur, Jaipur, Bikaner, Alwar, Udaipur and other states 
m Rajputana 

The Praja Mandals started holding meetmgs and confere- 
nces Within the states and, when banned there, at other places 
outside the state for furthermg their cause. Very often these 
conferences attracted political leaders from the Bntish provi- 
nces For a time these ad hoc meets served excellently well the 
purpose of a public forum for ventilatmg the grievances of the 
states people They were lucky m so far as they never had 
to strain much for carrying conviction with their audiencp 
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about the nature and cause of their discontent. For, by 
their arbitrary and autocratic rule, inept administrations and 
disgusting wastefulness, the princes had alienated their sub- 
jects so much that the pepolc were ever willing to listen to 
their ruler's detractors * 

Thus the agitation of states people continued to gather 
momentum. Though the leaders who organised political 
conferences deserved full credit for the suffering they under- 
went and the sacrifices they made, yet there can be no two 
opinions that the agitation mainly thrived on the misdeeds of 
certain princes They provided their adversaries with such 
glaring instances of high-handedness and tyranny that no 
sensible man could help sympathising with the states people 
It IS a point of historical importance that but for the fiagrant 
abuse of power and unrestricted display of authority made 
by the princes, the states people’s agitation might well have 
fizzled out, particularly because in the beginning the Indian 
National Congress was keen on keeping aloof and on not 
interfering with the states. 


Take for example, the Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes in late twenties, the Maharaja of Patiala. He had 
earned a notoriety for his orgies, his harem and his autocratic 
rule. He had to his credit innumerable cases of abduction of 
women, married and unmarried In one case he had caused 
the abduction of a married woman and offered her husband 
Rs. 20,000 as a price I 


The officers of the Political Department of the Govern- 
ment of India not only connived at this crime but actually 
condemned the acceptance of the "price” hy the aggrieved hus- 


In many cases foreign observers, 

bers of the Indian Civil Service, ridiculed and openly 

administration of some of the irderss 3 

ber of the ICS had no hesitation in branding the princciy 

clgss of unpardonable wastrel?. 
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those corditions and demand better administrations. In 
cases of oppression and palpable misrule these organisations 
now and then set up enquiry committees for purposes of 
investigation and enlisting popular support for their cause. 
The disclosures which such committees made against the 
Darbar administrations of Nawanagar (1928), Dhrangadhra 
(1930), Jhabua (1936), Patiala (1939), Tehri-Garhwal (1947) 
and many others were startling enough to turn the prmted 
reports into best sellers. The leaflets and booklets thus pub- 
lished were always in heavy demand. Even if newspapers 
could not reproduce their contents, they received wide 
publiciti through hand-to-hand distribution among the 
people. 

An official report brought out by the States People's 
Conference about the doings of the Maharaja of Patiala and 
the sufferings of his subjects, deserves a special mention. Two 
enquiry committees had collected material and sorted out 
evidence in this case The committee which drafted the report 
and published the findings consisted of N.V Gadgil, Mulraj 
Karsandas and Balwantray Mehta. The report was appro- 
priately titled "Indictment of Patiala." Though it was priced 
Rs. 5 per copy, it had a brisk sale so that the demand soon 
outstripped the supply* Here is a glimpse of the charges the 
enquiry committee framed and went into All of these 
charges were well substantiated. Says the report . 

"In the '• Patiala Indictment" twelve mam counts 
were drawn and we propose to give below briefly 
the summary of each count so that it will be possi 
ble to understand and appreciate the entire oral 
and documentary evidence 

"(1) LAL SINGH'S MURDER. 

It was alleged in the memorial that one Sardar Lai 
Smgh was murdered at the mstigat ion of the 
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couris,„g line ,uts, no one would deny it even today that but 
(or the patronage extended by the princes to Indian das J 
music, dancing, classical literature, painting, architecture, 
etc., qujtc a few of these arts would either have languished 
or suJlcrcd considerably. 


It IS a pity that for these good traits, the princes could 
not get the credit which they deserved at that time For this 
however, thc}* had to thank themselves, for the personal lives 
of most of them and the const tutional and administrative 
records of most of the states were so uninspiring that these 
good deeds done at the cost of public funds made no effect on 
the people. Glaring misdeeds of some of the rulers brought 
tlic entire princely order into disrepute so that even the good 
traits of the states were offs 2 t by them. Thus, we see that 
even what might have been looked upon as commendable cut 
no ICC with the people at all and made no tangible effect 
on the agitation for civil liberties and responsible government 
in the states. 


While dealing with the resistance movement m states, 
we must reckon another factor which helped it That was the 
haphazard demarcation of the boundaries of Indian provinces 
which cut across linguistic and cultural regions. For example, 
the Marathi speaking, the Kannada speakmg and the Telugu 
speaking people were distributed over several provmces and 
states. This led to agitation for linguistic unification m the 
early twenties of this century The Samyukta Maharashtra, 
the Samyukta Karnataka, Vishal Andhra and Aikya Kerala 
agitations were conceived as early as 1916 None of these 
agitations could be waged without involving the Indian 
states, for, large linguistic groups lived m princely territories 
Possibly the Congress decision to set up hnguistic provinces 
for purposes of party organisation lent force to this agitation 
which, in turn, created dissatisfaction against thestates 
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b.T\TLS PLOl'LI \ND THl. CONGRLSS 

b\ liiniT= \\i<c nncl •-oiiml The he tliought, were indc- 

pendent entitle': under tiic BritiMi law and as such that part 
of India which wa<: described as Rriti':!! had no more power 
to «:ha]’'C tlic polic\ of tlic ■states than it had to meddle with 
the afTair*: of a foreign countr' Gandhiji further clarified 
his position b\ s.-i\ mil that he w lulled It could be otherwise, 
but he was helpless in the matter. He agreed that Indian 
states wore w ithout doubt an integral part of geographical 
India, but tins factor alone did not entitle the people h\ing 
in states to etpect outsiders to shape the course of c\ents in 
princcK territories. 

According to Gaiidhiji, it was not lack of appreciation 
or sampatlu that compelled resort to the police of non-intcr- 
fercncc on the pare of the Congress, but it was sheer helpless- 
ness which dictated this pohej It was his coneiction that 
anj attempt on the part of the Congress at interference would 
onl> damage the cause of the states people He lost no 
opportunite to adeisc the princes to grant autonomy to their 
subjects and regard themscKes as trustees of the people over 
whom thc> ruled, draw mg for themselves onlj a small fixed 
percentage of the income Gandhiji had neaer lost hope that 
the princes would respond to his advice and for that reason, 
he never sought to destroa their status As he rcpcatcdl} said, 
he aaas keen on conacrting them to his view’ by persuasion 

It must be said that Gandhiji's attitude towards the 
problem of the states throughout remained consistent He 
summarised it wondcrfullj w’ell in his reply to N C. Kelkar's 
letter As president of the All-India States People’s Confer- 
ence (1934), Kclkar had asked Gandhiji to clarify his state- 
ment at the Round Table Conference about the election of 
state's rcprcscntatiacs in the proposed federation At the 
RTC Gandhiji had expressed views favourmg the election of 
the state representatnes, but he had not laid it down as an 
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essential condition of the Congress joining the federation. 
Kclkar had now asked Gandhiji in bis letter “to make it clear 
beyond the possibility of doubt, for we know that the rulers 
of the states are putting a different interpretation on what 
you said." In his letter be further added; "Since in the final 
determination of the Congress policy on these points your 
personal view plays such a decisive part, we are anxious to 
know w'hcthcr election of the states people and a Declaration 
of Rights in their interest are, in your opinion, merely desira- 
ble features of a federation or essential conditions thereof...". 

Candhiji's reply to Kelkar's letter was not clacuaJted to 
remove the misgivings of the states people. Instead of dealing 
directly with the points raised by Kelkar, he wrote that what 
he had said at the Round Table Conference was "m the 
nature of an appeal to the Pnnees ’’ It did not imply, he 
added, that whether they listened to the appeal or not, the 
Congress would enter the federation. Gandhiji reiterated 
that the policy of non-interference that the Congress had 
folio ved was "wise and sound". This was followed by a 
statement of his own views about the states. He said • 

"The states are independent entities under the 
British law. That part of India which is described 
as British has no more power to shape the pohey 
of the states than it has (say) that of Afghanistan 
or Ceylon. 

"I wish It were otbeiwise but I recognise my impo- 
tence in the matter India of the states is undoubte- 
dly an integral part of geographical India But 
that earned us no further than where we stand 
today. Portuguese and French India are also an 
integral part of geographical India, but we arc 
powerless to shape the course of events there 
“We enrol members from the states in the Congress 
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\Vc rcccnc coii'^idcrnblc n'‘:istancc from them. It 
I'; not w.int of .appreciation or u ill that compels 
our non-intcrfcroncc It i<: our hclplcc';nc5S. 

"It ic m> coiniction that an\ attempt on the part 
of the Confrc':': at interference can onh damage 
the caii«c of the people in the state*-. 

"But there is nothinf to pre\cnt us from urging the 
states to adopt a certain pohc\ 

"I am of the opinion that \\batc\ er v’e arc able to 
accomplish in British India is bound to affect the 
states 

Gandluji often repeated his favourite theory that he 
regarded the princes as trustees of the people He had not 
lost hope, he said, that the\ v.ould deem it a pride to become 
real trustees of their people He did not seek to dcstroj their 
status, as he belies cd in the con\er«ion of indu iduab and 
societies In principle, Gandhiji was against taking recourse to 
coercion or joining issues with the princes openK with regard 
to the demands of the states people, but in his friendly 
adaiccto them he did not mincc words and exposed their 
weaknesses w ith a frankness which c\cn their open critics 
were gencralK reluctant to resort to 

As long back as in 1916, Gandhiji had said in his speech 
at the opening of the Banaras Hindu Unuersity that there 
W'as no sahation for India unless the princes "stripped them- 
selves of their jewellery and held that in trust for the people 
of their states." It w’as, how'cicr, in his presidential address 
at the Kathiawar Political Conference m 1925 that Gandhiji 
enunciated his policy towards the princes. He happened to be 
Congress President at the time, but he made it clear that the 
view’s he was expressing w’cre personal and did not bear the 
imprimatur of the Congress. He said, "I hate often declared 
* The Indian States Problem bj M K Gandhi — pp 01 05, 
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that the Congress should generally adopt a policy of non- 
LTterference with regard to questions affecting Indian states 
At a time when the people of British India are fighting for 
their own freedom, for them to interfere with the affairs of 
the Indian states would only be to betray impotence Just 
as the Congress clearly cannot have an effective voice in the 
relations between Indian states and the British Government, 
even so will its mterference be ineffective as to the relations 
between the Indian states and their subjects." Nevertheless, 
Gandhiji was never in doubt that the people in British India 
as well as Indian states were one, for India was one "There 
IS no difference, for example, between the needs and the 
manners and customs of Indians in Baroda and of Indians m 
Ahmedabad The people of Bhavnagar arc closely related 
with the people of Rajkot."* 

^ Referrmg to the conditions obtaming in the states 
Gandhiji said, "The present condition of Indian states is, in 
my opinion, somewhat pitiable. For, the princes have no 
independence. Real power does not consist in the ability to 
inflict capital punishment upon the subjects, but in the will 
and the ability to protect the subjects against the world 
Today Indian states do not have this ability, and conse- 
quently by disuse the will also is as good as gone. On the 
other hand their power to oppress the subjects appears to have 
mcreased "*^JyThis sums up Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude and 
policy towards states people This attitude naturally 
influenced the Congress organisation which he led 

A study of the Congress policy towards the states 
shows that dunng the course of 50 years it passed through 
several stages In the pre-satyagraha era, that is to say, before 
Gandhiji became its supreme leader, the attitude of the 
Congress towards the princes was that of admiration and 
respectful support. In 1894, it had adopted a resolution on 


* Ibid, page 9. 
** Ibid, page JO 
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the demise of the Mysore ruler praising his wisdom and many 
qualities of head and heart. Two years lateri it again came 
to the rescue of the princes by passing a resolution that no 
Indian prince or chief should be deposed on the ground of 
maladministration till this charge was established to the 
satisfaction of a public tribunal. It went further and added 
that the tribunal should command the confidence alike of the 
Government and the princes. The Congress of those days 
Ignored the states people completely. In fact the conscious- 
ness of their rights had not yet fully dawned on the people 
and they had not begun to be looked upon as a separate 
entity as distinguished from the state When the Congress 
was reorganised at its Nagpur session m 1918, the old policy 
was reversed m theory. Organisationally) the country was 
divided into 21 Congress provinces and the states were in- 
corporated in adjoining provinces The states people could 
become members of the District Congress Committees and 
through them, they could be returned as members of the 
All-India Congress Committee and as delegates to the 
Congress But even so a proviso was added — that the in- 
clusion of states people m Congress activities did not mean 
any interference by the Congress in the internal affairs of 
the states. 

This policy continued for about 10 years. The states 
people were allowed to enrol themselves as Congress 
members but the Congress would not agree to interfere m 
the internal affairs of the states, in spite of the latter's 
express disappointment and loud protests. The controversy 
was revived in 1927-28 with the appointment and subsequent 
visit of the Simon Commission to India. The All-Parties 
Conference met to frame a mutually agreed constitution and 
the Nehru Report was the result. This was the first occasion 
that an elaborate elucidation of the relations between the 
British crown, the British Parliament, the Indian states 
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and British India was attempted. The Congress felt that the 
existence of the states could not be ignored and that the 
states people formed an integral part of the Indian nation. 
For tlic first time, the Congress at its Calcutta session (1928) 
deleted the clause relating to non-interference and while 
urging the princes to guarantee fundamental rights of citi- 
zenship to their people and concede responsible Government, 
It assured the people of the states of its sympathy for them 
and support in their struggle for the attainment of their 
legitimate aims 

This resolution of the Congress was ever afterwards 
looked upon as their Magna Carta by the states people. The 
All-India States People's Conference whose birth ■synch- 
ronised with this event came closer to the Congress and 
began to be looked upon almost as a wing of the bigger orga 
nisation. For several years past the states people had been 
meeting separately year after year, representing mostly the 
states of certain regions. The first fully representative 
conference of the states subjects, as we have said earlier, was 
held in 1927 in Bombay. So far these meets had an indepen- 
dent character, choosing their own time and venue Hereafter 
the All-India States People’s Conference began to convene 
Its annual sessions often along with the sessions of the 


C'On^rcss 

Closer understanding between the Congress and the 
states people's movement was further evi ence m e 
countrywide non-co-operation campaigns ^ 

Congress. The states people had been taking ac v 
i Tconi... struggles s.nce 1920, but tb^ Sa‘.a6raba 
campaign of 1930-31 was particularly marked by 

But during the years following the Gandhi Irwin . 
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and the withdrtawal of the Satj’agraha movementi the states 
people were irked by the contrast m the situation obtaining 
in the states and the proMnccs While the latter felt the 
flush of success followed by the release of political prisoners 
and some understanding between the Government and tlie 
Congress, m the states no change of any kind was discerni- 
ble. The state governments continued to be as vigilant and 
suspicious of political workers' activity as ever before Thej' 
did not allow the spirit of the Gandhi-Irwm Pact to influence 
them Political prisoners were not released and no considera- 
tion was shown to the leaders of the All-India States People's 
Conference *' Naturally the states people felt dejected and 
forlorn. They felt as if they had been let down. Again 
they started asking for fresh assurances of support from the 
Congress. Their grievance was that the pledge of ‘sympathy 
and support' given in Calcutta m 1V28 and confirmed by 
Gandhiji at the Round Table Conference in 1931 and later 
on by the AU-India Congress Committee at Jabalpur m 1935 
had been watered down by the Congress insistence on its old- 
time non-intcrfcrencc policj'. 

After the Gandhi-Irwm Pact, Gandhiji had made an 
appeal to the princes and the British Government warning 
them that ‘an undiluted autocracy, howsoever benevolent it 
may be, and an undiluted democracy are an incompatible 
mixture bound to result in an explosion ' He reminded them 
that the Congress had refrained from interfering in the 
internal affairs of the states "with great wisdom and equally 
great restramt," m order not only not to unnecessarily wound 
the susceptibilities of the states but also by reason of the 
self-imposed restraint to make its voice heard by the states 
on a suitable occasion And then Gandhiji added "I think 
that occasion has now arrived." 

* Only in few cases popular leaders were released before the ryep 
their terms of imprisonment, as, for cvamnle, Jai Narain 
released by the Jodhpur State goterpmr nt soon after the sig"ir'v c. — 
Gsndhi-Ir^ in Pact 
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At the Round Table Conference too, he expressed 
similar views and sentiments. He said * “If one can divide 
a living body into two parts, you may divide India mto two 
parts. It has lived as one country from time immemorial 
and no artificial boundry can possibly divide it."* 

At its Jabalpur session, the All-India Congress 
Committee declared that “the interests of the people of the 
Indian states are as much the concern of the Indian National 
Congress as those of the people of British India, and it 
assures them of its full support m their struggle for freedom " 
But the good effect of such resolutions of unambiguous 
support to the states people in their struggle for responsible 
Government was often marred by divergent views or contra- 
dictory Statements made by responsible Congress leaders. 
Perhaps the most unfortunate of them was the speech made 
by Bhulabhai Desai while presidmg over a conference of the 
Bar Association of Mysore State in 1935. Far from sympa- 
thising with the states people, Bhulabhai Desai began his 
siiecch as if he envied them. He declared : "The states 
subjects arc not burdened with a foreign domination. Their 
only complaint is that power and authority are concentrated 
in a single hand, but their problem is much easier of solution 
than the problem of winning Swaraj for British India." 

When asked by the president of the Mysore Bar Asso- 
ciation to throw light on the relationship between the 
Congress and the states subjects, Desai had no hesitation in 
adding that the states were "foreign" territories and that 
there could be no direct relationship between the states 
people and the much-talked of federation. In his view the 
princes alone had the right to determine the nature of rela- 
tionship between the states and the federation. Coming as 
this statement did at a time when a fierce controversy was 
raging between accredited representatives of the states 


* Ibid, page 5 !>. 
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nnd the Darbars as to how states should be represented m 
ease they joined the federation, Bhulabhai Desai's retrograde 
suggestion that the people of the states had no Iccus standi 
m the matter naturally came as a big shock to them. 

Dcsai was not an ordinary member of the Congress 
He was a front rank Congress leader and president of the 
Congress Parhamcntar^ Partj at the Centre. His address 
at the Mjsorc Bar Association and the mows he expressed 
m a letter to the Congress President, Babu Rajendra Prasad, 
were in direct conflict with repeated expressions of sympathy 
for the states people's cause by Mahatma Gandhi and other 
prominent Congress leaders. Once the demand of the states 
people was admitted to be legitimate and just, there w\as no 
alternatue for any Congress leader to supporting their 
contention at least in principle. Bhulabhai Desai did not 
even do that Far from doing so, he cut the very ground 
from underneath their feet and thus robbed the states people 
of the very basis on which their agitation and the resistance 
movement stood. His statement w'as responsible for wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among the people of the states wnth 
the Congress and its policy tow’^ards the princely territories. 

The civil disobedience movement, as has been said, w’as 
not confined onB' to British India w’lien the Congress laun- 
ched It in the early thirties The people of the states had 
taken their dues hare in it both in the provinces as well as 
in some states. In Travancore state, for example, the states 
people’s Satyagraha had borne fruit in so far as the state 
government was forced to take steps for throwing open all 
roads, wells and schools to all communities In Miraj a 
campaign w’as set on foot in which eminent men like 
N C Kelkar and some members of the Servants of 
India Society took part in order to vindicate their right of 
freedom of speech. A similar Satyagraha movement was 
started in Morvi where a w'orker was externed, but it had to 
be withdrawn on the advice of Gandhiji. The Satyagraha 
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started m Malia near Morvi, oa the other hand, succeeded m 

ringing about a settlement between the people and the state 

government, though the pact was broken soon after bv the 
latter 

Similar Satyagraha campaigns organised m Jhanda, 
Dhrol and Jamnagar proved to be quite successful In every 
case, the minimum demands of the people were conceded by 
the Durbars Dhrangadhra was the scene of another Satya- 
graha campaign arismg from the attempt of the people of the 
state to hold the Kathiawad political conference there. The 
Kathiawad political conference had a history which, one 
thought, would inspire some confidence e\en among the 
princes, for it had been presided over m earlier years by 
emment persons like Mahatma Gandhi, Vithalbhai Patel, 
Abbas Tyabji, A V Thakkar and Vallabhbhai Patel. On 
one occasion, the conference had passed a resolution at the 
instance of Gandhiji not to criticise or censure any individual 
state. These antecedents notwithstanding, the state 
Government banned the conference at Dhrangadhra Con- 
sequently a struggle ensued There were arrests and lathi 
charges. When as a result of negotiations, a settlement was 
reached, the state Government ignored it It was followed 
by the appointment of an enquiry committee whose entry 
was banned in the state. Again the round of hartals and 
public meetings started However, on the unconditional 
release of the people arrested by the state Government, the 
Satyagraha was withdrawn 

This being the case, if the states people felt that the 
Congress stand that the states should fend for themselves 
and stand on their own feet was unjustifiable, if not cussed, 
they can hardly be blamed for it Firstly, it might be asked 

as to why the Congress never thought of holding any of its 

sessions in an Indian state when, apparently, it claimed so 
often to stand for the whole of India Secondly, haung 
seen for itself what an uphUl task it was to hold a public 
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meeting in a state, to say nothing of starting a Satyagraha 
campaign there, the Congress ought to have shown a better 
appreciation of the difficulties of the states people. It is hard 
to escape the conclusion that the inherent difficulty of the 
situation as much as the question of policy or principle 
prevented the Congress from gomg as far as it might have 
liked to go to the aid of the states people 

The states people held Gandhiji in great respect, but 
they were not always able to appreciate his argument that 
“agitation for democratic institutions should sprout from 
the soil Itself and not be transplanted from outside ”* Even 
if It IS held that subsequent organisation of praja mandals 
which sprouted in most of the states from within was directly 
the result of the refusal by the Congress Party to interfere 
with the mtemal affairs of the states, the people of the states 
found It hard to absolve the Indian National Congress of the 
charge of indifference to their fate 

With the overwhelming success of the Congress in the 
1937 general election and with the Congress capturmg a 
majority of seats m sis provinces, however, a new chapter 
opened m the relationship betw’^een the Congress and the 
states people. This great success encouraged the states 
subjects to agitate with fresh vigour for civil liberties and 
responsible government. There was already unrest m many 
of the states, and now it took the shape of mass demonstra- 
tions, leading to collective agitation in some of them. The 
Congress governments in the neighbouring states at once 
expressed themselves in favour of the states people. 

In Mysore, for example, the agitation for responsible 
government and recognition of the Congress flag was sought 
to be suppressed by thel ocal government by force. There 
were serious allegations of maltreatment of Satyagrabis in 
jails At one place fire was opened by the state police at a 


* Rajendra Prasad — Autography — P 412 
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public mcctinfj, resulting in a few deaths. This brought m 
the Congress Committee. Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya and 
Balwantray Mehta toured the state to see things for them- 
selves. Ill October, 1937, the All-India Congress Committee 
meeting in Calcutta censured the Mysore Government tor 
Its jiolicy of rcprc'sion and appealed to the people of Indian 
states and British India "to give all support and encourage- 
ment to the people of Mysore in the struggle against the 
state for right of self-determination."* Simultaneously or 
subsequently similar agitations occurred in Travancore, 
Kashmir, Hyderabad, Jaipur, Rajkot and the Orissa States. 

The Calcutta resolution of the All-India Congress 
Committee did not commend itself to Gandhiji who publicly 
criticised it m severe terms. This difference of opmion 
among top Congress leaders made the discussion of the states 
problem at Haripura somewhat acrid. The most contro- 
versial point in the draft resolution prepared by the Working 
Committee at Haripura related to the clause which banned 
the organisation of the Congress committees m Indian states. 

In the light of the happenings m Mysore and the civil dis- 
obedience campaign going on there, it was felt that the 
Congress could not get embroiled with civil disobedience in 
the states with all its implications and repercussions on other 
parts of the country, It was also pointed out on behalf of 
the Congress that when it was a question of civd disobe- 
dience, the Congress could not be there to help Satyagrahis 
and other workers as regards constructive programme. 
Besides, there were other all-India organisations, doubtless 
affiliated to, but more or less working independently of, the 
Congress to render necessary aid to the states people. ^ 

The Haripura resolution adopted under Gandhiji’s 
influence changed the Congress stand to some extent as it 
adopted a milder and moderately worded resolution. The 
* V P Mcnon-^bc story cl the Integration of the Indian States, 
page 42, 
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Congress reiterated its objcctnc of standing for the same 
political, social and economic freedom in the states as in the 
ease of the rest of India and of considering the states as an 
integral part of India; but it held that it uas not yet able to 
obtain the liberation of the states subiccts bj itself The 
burden of carrj mg on the struggle for freedom must fall on 
the people of the states, it added 

The resolution adopted b> the Congress at Haripura 
in Fcbruar\, 1938, is of such basic importance for determin- 
ing the relationship between the Congress and the freedom 
struggle in states, that it must be stated here in full. 

The following is the text of that resolution — 

"The Congress stands for the same political, social 
and economic freedom in the states as in the rest of 
India and considers the states as integral parts of 
India which cannot be separated. The Piirna Swaia] 
or complete independence, which is the objectueof 
the Congress, is for the whole of India inclusive of 
the states, for the integrity and unit> of India must 
be maintained in freedom as it has been maintained 
m subjection The onlj kind of Federation that can 
be acceptable to the Congress is one in which the 
states participate as free units, enjojing the same 
measure of democratic freedom as the rest of India 
The Congress, therefore, stands for full responsible 
government and the guarantee of civil liberty m the 
states, and deplores the present backward conditions 
and utter lack of freedom and suppression of civil 
liberties m many of these states 

"The Congress considers it its right and privilege 
to work for the attamment of this objective in the 
states But, under existing circumstances, the 
Congress is not m a position to work effectively to 
this end withm the states, and numerous limitations 
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and restrictions imposed by tbe rulers, or by British 
authority working through them, hamper its activi- 
ties. The hope and assurance which its name and 
great prestige raise m the mmds of the people of the 
states find no immediate fulfilment, and disillusion 
results It IS not m consonance with the dignity of 
the Congress to have local committees which cannot 
function effectively, or to tolerate mdignity to the 
National Flag The mabdity of the Congress to give 
protection or effective help when hopes hav’^e been 
raised, produced helplessness m the people of the 
states and hmders the development of their move- 
ment for freedom. 

“In view of the different conditions prevailing 
in the states and the rest of India, the general policy 
of the Congress is often unsuited to the states and 
may result m preventing or hampering the natural 
growth of a freedom movement in a state Such 
movements are likely to develop more rapidly and to 
have a broader basis, if they draw their strength from 
the people of the state, produce self-reliance m them, 
and are m tunc with the conditions prevailing there, 
and do not rely on extraneous help and assistance or 
on the prestige of the Congress name. The Congress 
welcomes such movements, but in the nature of 
things and under present conditions, the burden of 
carrymg on the struggle for freedom must fall on the 
people of the states. The Congress will always 
extend its goodwill and support to such struggles 
carried on in a peaceful and legitimate manner, but 
that orgamzational help will mevitably be, under 
existing conditions, moral support and sympathy. 
Individual Congressmen, however, will be free to 
render further assistance m their personal capacities. 
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India Conference in July, 1936, at Karachi,^ This was the 
beginning of a new chapter mt he progress of the states 
people s politics on lines closely analogous to those adopted 
by the Congress Associations sprang up everywhere and 
many of them aniliatcd to the All-India body. The praja 
mandals of certain states preferred to reraam unconnected 
with outside organisations of states people much less with 
the Congress organisation. In some states there were Congress 
committees side bi side wirli the states people's organisation. 

"Having gained ,an inch in Calcutta the people of the 
States aspired to an ell in later >cars They wanted the 
Congress to bear the burden of the people in the states or at 
any rate take the responsibility for the political organisations 
of the elates people The Congress on the contrary, had its 
own difficulties to contend against ..-The issue that arose at 
Hanpura was whether Congress committees should be per- 
mitted in the states and whether the Congress constitution 
of India’s provinces should not be equally acceptable to the 
people of the states An easy way out of the difficulty was 
considered by the states people’s organisation which had 
just met at a convention at Navsari prior to the Hanpura 
session to be to make one change in Article I of the constitu- 
tion by stating that India means the peoph of India including 
tlic people of the Indian states. .It will also be remembered 
that the resolution on Mysore passed by AICC in Calcutta- 
in October, 1937, did not commend itself to Gandhiji who 

criticised it in severe terms 

People of the states and leaders of the freedom move- 
ment in those territories did not, generally speaking, react 
favourably to this resolution. Though none questioned the 
solicitude of the Congress for the states people's welfare, 
they could not help feeling, firstly, tliat it was they and not 

* Dctnils of the Karachi cession of All-India states People’s Conference 
arc given m a subsequent chapter 
*» History of the Congress— V'>1 H, P 
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Co.ii’ro'i'. Indcr*; uho fclr the pinch of ojiprcs'Jnc rulci and, 
'ccondiv , tint ilic Coinirccs nttaclicd {Ircatcr importance to 
the fortune; of the <tiu}'f'Ic it ua-; uapinp apam'tt the Bntnh 
amliont\ tinn to the unequal ficht that pr.ija mandalswcrc 
finn/ to the ruler-: in the 'tatc« Gandhiji’s writings on 
the rc'-olution and clanficatorj '•tatement*: by Congress 
lender'- like l.iwalnrl'l Nehru and Dr Pattabhi Sitaramajya, 
ho\\c\cr, 'vuacwlnt <oothcd the feeling': of the states people 

Meanwhile the prajn inandaK and the All-India States 
People's Co ifercncc were dnco'.enng new sources of 
ctrenilth and their follow mg v a*: incrca‘:ing c\ erj daj. A 
radical left 111 , liad de. eloped within the Congees':; which 
stirred nd\ocatU’g more acti\c support for Sitjagraha mo\c- 
mc ns . 1 Jie ss-ijos 1 1 ,\ ihirhl Nehru, Java Prakash Naraj’an, 
Aehnrjn NnrenJrn Dcn, Ymuf Mchrali and a few others in 
the Congress missed no opporrunit> to uphold the cause of 
the states people Jawaharlal, who was foremost among 
them, came out with clear and cficctivc statements denoun- 
cinC the chloric coiJitio.n prevailing in states. These 
pronouncements had the elTcct of committing the Congress, 
at least in the view of the people, to a more radical policy 
towards the agitations going on in several states 

The ConCresb Ministries in the prov inccs also took up 
an attitude which lent support to the agitators in the states 
Gandliiji again declared in December, I93S that there was 
no half-way house between total extinction of the states and 
responsible government The simultaneous awakening in 
the states he attributed to the "time spirit" He also put 
a new interpretation on the duties and responsibilities of 
provincial governments Ms-a-vis the agitation for responsible 
gov'crnment in the states. He held that Ministers in the 
provinces had the moral right and duty to take notice of 
gross misrule in the states and to advise the Paramount 
Power on what should be done. Gandhiji went to the extent 
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of announcing that unless the substance of the demand for 
responsible government was conceded voluntarily by the 
rulers, the Congress policy of non-interference might be 
abandoned. He also advised the rulers to cultivate friendly 
relations "with an organisation which bids fair in the future, 
not very distant, to replace the Paramount Power— let me i 
hope, by friendly arrangement."* 

These words of Gandhiji have proved prophetic, 
though at the time they were uttered perhaps no state ruler 
took them seriously. Addressing the princes some months 
later the Mahatma posed the question "what is the minimum 
that all states should guarantee m order to come in line with 
tlie enlightened opinion m what is called British India” ^ 
Answering it himself he laid down the following as the 
mmimum that all states, big or small, must do ; — 

1. Full civil liberty, so long as it is not used to pro- 
mote violence directly or indirectly This includes 
freedom of the Press and freedom to receive news- 
papers which do not promote violence. 

2. Freedom to the people of the states to form asso- 
ciations and educate public opinion in favour of 
establi«hing responsible government m their 
own states 

3. Freedom for Indians outside particular states to 
enter them without let or hindrance so long as 
their activities arc not directed towards the 
destruccion of the states in question. 

4. The privy purse should be limited so as not to 
exceed one-tenth of the income where it ranges 
between R'=. 10 and Rs. 15 lakhs per year, and in 
no case should the purse exceed Rs 3 lakhs per 
year, and it should include all the private expenses 
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of the ruler (e g , palace expenses, cars, stables, 
the ruler's guests) except those which have refer- 
ence to the performance of public duty which 
should be clearly defined 

5 Judiciary to be independent and permanent and 
free of all interference In order to ensure uni- 
formity of practice and strict impartiality there 
should be an appeal to the High Court of the 
province within which the state m question is 
situated This may not be possible without a 
change in the law governing the High Courts. It 
can, I imagme, be easily altered if the states agree "* 

In the same article m which he posed this question and 
answered it, Gandhqi addressed a few words to the princes 
Concluding his article he asked the princes "not to under- 
rate the Congress as a force in the country." 

If these developments were giving a new slant to the 
Congress policy on non-interference in the internal affairs 
of the states, the happenmgs in Ra]kot leadmg to Mahatma 
Gandhi's fast and the subsequent intervention by the 
Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, confirmed the change that 
circumstances had brought about in the Congress policy on 
the one hand and the attitude of the Paramount Power on 
the other, at any rate so far as the smaller states were 
concerned It also served to prove that the Congress had 
gamed m prestige since taking up office in the provinces, so 
that even the Viceroy was not impervious to its wishes 
When the agitation developed, Rajkot was inundated by 
volunteers from Bombay Presidency which was under 
Congress admmistration. The provincial government was 
unwilling to interfere with the agitators based in Bombay. 
Unable to check the spate of agitators coming from outside 


♦ M K. Gandhi — The Indian States Problem' — Pp, 342 43, 
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and finding its appeal for help to the Paramount Power un- 
availing, the Thakore and the Dewan of Rajkot had to 
succumb eventually. 

The whole aifair developed into a major crisis which 
neither the Government of Bombay nor the Paramount 
Power could ignore This was a clear indication for the states 
people that the Congress was fully at their back m their 
demand for responsible government in the states. ^There is 
evidence to show that some of the prmces also saw the 
writing on the wall, just as Lord Linlithgow himself saw that 
unless some radical reforms were brought about m the states, 
It would only be a question of time before they succumbed 
to Congress agitation. 

There can be no doubt that if World War II had not 
intervened and the Congress admmistrations in the provmces 
had continued for another few years, the move to consoh- 
date the princely territories with British India, which Sardar 
Patel started m 1947 after Independence, would almost cer- 
tainly have begun at least seven years ezrhetj, 

Thmgs had started movmg m the right direction. The 
Congress by virtue of the power it wielded in six and at one 
time eight provmces had become a force to reckon with. 
Even the Crown Representative and the Political Depart- 
ment were forced to pause before they did anythmg on the 
states front which the Congress as an organisation might 
dislike. LJhis healthy trend was suddenly mterrupted by 
the declaration of war m Europe m September, 1939, leading 
to the resignation of the Congress Mmistnes m the provinces 
and a free hand to the Paramount Power to own up the 
prmces once again by sssunng them of full protection- The 
princes, in turn, reverted to their earlier attitude as regards 
their people and their demand for responsible government. 
The emergency created by the war situation came handy to 
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them to go back on whatever assurances thej' might have 
given to their people and to jog on merrily as hithertofore 

The threads were picked up again in 1946 w’hen negotia- 
tions for states representation in the Constituent Assembly 
started Earlier, Taw’aharlal had made a remarkable speech 
at Udaipur at the All-India States People’s Conference He 
had also presided over the Ludhiana session of this conference 
in 1939 and taken active part in the Karachi session held in 
the previous year The speeches be had made on those occa- 
sions w’crc no less memorable But at Udaipur he spoke not 
merely as a politician and public leader but as a statesman 
and a practical administrator, since a few months earlier he 
had joined the Viceroy's Executive Council as its Vice-chair- 
man. ^He pleaded for responsible government in all states 
Such states as could not possibly form economic units, he 
thought, should be absorbed in the neighbouring provinces 
and not with other states^ 

During the discussions that ensued on the question of 
political reforms in India wnth the Labour Government 
coming into powder in the United Kingdom, the question of 
the Indian States was always taken up by the Congress in 
all discussions. We have already seen that the Cnpps 
Mission's reference to states was rather brief and sketchy. 
The Cnpps Plan merely stated "Whether or not an inde- 
pendent state elects to adhere to the constitution, it will be 
necessary to negotiate a revision of its treaty arrangements 
so far as they may be required in the new situation " The 
states were to send their representatives to the constitution- 
making body in proportion to their population. It w'as also 
made clear that the British Government w ould not transfer 
the Paramountcy of the Crown to any other party Though 
the Cnpps Mission had failed, it served to make one thing 
plain, to the princes; and that was that in the event of a con- 
flict between the interests of the states and British India, the 
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fentish Government would care more for the latter and voulci 
not mind leaving the states and the princes high and drv. 
Attempts were made in 1944-45 at forming a 
separate union of all the states, but it was so impracticable 
that not only the Congress and the states people rejected it, 
even the Viceroy was known to have disfavoured it Lord 
Linlithgow, instead, launched his Attachment Scheme under 
which certain semi-jurisdictional states in Kathiavar and 
Gujarat were attached to the neighbouring states. A similar 
treatment he suggested for the Orissa states 

With the ending of the war the emphasis shifted to 
internal problems, and the constitutional questions again 
came to the fore. The talks which the Labour Goicrnmcnt 
in U K. initiated were followed by a visit of the Parliamen- 
tary Delegation and later of the Cabinet Mission to India 
In his statement of March, 15, 1946, the British Prime 
Minister, Mr. Attlee, made it plain that "there can be no 
positive veto on advance and I do not believe for a moment 
that the Indian princes would desire to be a bar to the for- 
ward march of India " There was hectic activity during the 
stay of the Cabinet Mission in the country There ucrc 
endless rounds of conferences, meetings and interviews, but 
the Mission did not interview the people of the states The 
Mission was, however, quite clear in its mind that with the 
attainment of independence by British India whether within 
or outside the British Commonwealth, the relationship 
which had hitherto existed betw’ecn the states and the 
British Crowm would no longer be possible It, therefore, 
advised the states to seek new relationship with the successor 
government of India and m case India was partitioned to 
accede to one of the Dominions. Thev also advised them to 
join the Constituent Asscmblj, for which a Ncgoaiting 
Committee had been set up In the Memorandum on State' 
Treaties and Pararaountcy, the Cabinet Mi^Mon said tint 
with effect from the date of the transfer ofpover, Hr 



Durinf thi'; pcru’d ol ■tctnit\ f^llov inf the M'^irof 
the t ihinrt to Ii.tJn, ruler'' of cerfin ctitc; tried 

to form rcfioml union':, tor exa.nplc. tlic rulers of the Duccm 
'tites nnd of Gujir.it ':*itc': Hut no .ntrcnipt m.t: m.idc to 
asccrtim the i<!ies of the people .ntul enh'-t their support 
bv the princc< Whc.i the ruler': npprcichcd Mahatma 
Gandhi for his blcs':infs, he diccournfed them point-blank on 
the plea that it uas no use their forminf an\ union unless 
c\cr% prince hid conferred responsible po\crnmcnton his 
people individualh , 

FinalK came the famous announcement of Jasvaharlal 
Nehru uhile addressing the annual and the last session of 
the All-India States People's Conference in April, 19-37 He 
declared that any state which did not come into the Consti- 
tuent Assembly would be treated by the countrj as a hostile 
state Such a state, he added, would ha\c to bear the con- 
sequences of being so treated * 

The states people were fully satisfied w’lth the stand 
taken by the Congress and its top leaders with regard to 
their future. At no stage during the protracted negotiations 
betw’ccn the British Government, the Go\ ernment of India, 
the rulers' representatives and the Muslim League did the 
Congress ever lose sight of the interests of the states people 
and their desire to be equal participants in the freedom that 
was soon going to descend on India. 


’VP Mcnon — Pat;c V'j-VO, 
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Indian States’ People's Conference 

Let us look back and 50 to the days when the pepole of 
the slates were still struggling to have an all-India organi- 
sation of their own Current trends m the states and the 
country in general during the twenties were unmistakably 
pointing to the need of setting up a central organisation 
which might be representative of all the people living 
in Indian states and which might take up their cause 
of civil liberties nn(| responsible government As we 
have seen, public bodies had already been set up in some of 
the states Most of them flourished for a time and sooner 
or later all fell victims to the rulers’ displeasure. They had, 
however, served one great purpose. They had helped the 
process of educating the people of the states and making 
them conscious of their political rights. Popular agitations 
led to the repression of the people by the rulers and the 
repression, in turn, fanned the fire of discontent, lending the 
much-needed strength to people’s will to resist. 

As the movement gathered strength, it entered another 
phase So far individual states had their separate praja 
mandals concentrating on political work in their respective 
territories As mutual consultations became more frequent, 
the community of interest asserted Jtself* Different praja 
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nnnihl*: imu loinci,! hands to form rcfmnnl political confere- 
nces or pra3i inandaK. Thanks to the hcnltln and cfTcctuc 
leadership, this move soon fathered momentum. 

The establishment of the Dccan States Conference, the 
Kathiawar States l\)htieal Conference, the Rajputana Sc\a 
Sanch wore manifestations of that trend. Such orfanisatiims 
wtrku f fer the poluicnl rifhts of the people of one state or 
of croups of states earned the afitat ion for reforms almost 
to the level had heen achieved in British India hj the 
Confresc. Conferences of the people of individual states 
such as the Sanpli States People’s Conference, the Bhor 
Political Conference, the Bhavnafar Praja Panshad, the 
Cutch Prnja Panshad, the Hvdcr.ihad State People's Confere- 
nce, the Janjna State Subjects Conference, the Miraj State 
People's Conference and the Idar Praja Panshad were an 
expression of the new spirit That such organisations of 
individual States should lead to joint deliberation of common 
problems among states bclonfing to one region or one 
geographical group, was only natural. 

There had c'" istcd in the past a placidit> and complacency 
among the people of the Indian states, at least on surface 
The comparativ c absence of all healthy public activities in 
the states had kept the people chained dowm to passiv'C 
sulTcrcncc, but after 1920, there occurred events which 
disturbed these citadels of conservatism and absolutism All 
unnatural barriers were broken, the spirit of enquiry and 
w’ondcr had taken the place of placidity and torpor, feelings 
of uneasiness and healthy discontent had begun to rise both m 
official and non-official quarters and a strange yearning for 
constitutional gov'crnmcnt and the rule of law had possessed 
the soul of the intelligentsia The desire to enjoy rights similar 
to those that were being cnjoj'cd on an ever increasing scale 
by their brethren in British India, and eagerness to march 
hand in hand wnth them m the race for progress had stirred 
tjic hearts of the people This transformation was visible 
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The British Indian Press was hithertofore the onlypo^cr 
that exercised some check on the princes because of its wide 
influence and also because of the fact that there was no 
effective Press or public opinion in the states and their 
affairs could not be discussed m the legislatures of British 
India It is a significant fact that in their long history the 
states could not boast of having a single popular independent 
daily newspaper. Freedom of the Press was looked upon 
by them as a step too revolutionary to be compatible with 
their aims and ideals Having thus no other alternative, 
the states people decided to set up an institution of their own 
to voice their feelings and ventilate their grievances. 

Fourthly, the pubhcation of the Montagu- Chelmsford 
reforms proposed to be introduced m British India surchar- 
ged the political atmosphere in the states. Whatever the 
immediate reaction of the people of British India to these 
reforms, it could not be denied that the proposals meant a 
substantial advance politically and administratively The 
dyarchy of which British Indian public leaders were so 
critical excited the envy of the people living in the 
states The Viceregal pronouncements that followed and 
the inauguration of the Chamber of Princes* were impor- 
tant steps, politically speaking These steps could not but 
have their repercussions among the people of the states 
The only fittmg reply to the establishment of the Chamber 
of Princes could be the setting up of an All-India political 
organisation by the people of the states 

Thus the setting up of an organisation representing all 
the states people became an absolute necessity- It had 
become all the more imperative because the princely order, 
after the birth of the Chamber of Princes, had started 

• The Chamber of Princes was inaugurated b> the Duhe of Connaught 
in Delhi’s Red Fort m feb 1P21 
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stressing the need for re\ ision of political practice leading to 
their direct rclation'^hip with the Crown Their move to 
seek "special protection and immunity from public criticism 
in British India meant the closing down of the only medium 
through which the states people could \cntilatc their 
grie\ancc« 

At the in\ itation of the sccictaries of the Deccan 
States Association, a number of prominent w’orkers interes- 
ted in the Indian states met on 5th March, 1922, in the 
premises of the Scr\ ants of India Society at Poona. N. C 
Kclkar opened the proceedings and pleaded that progress in 
the Indian states was essential for the progress of the country 
as a whole He e-^plained how new problems were cropping 
up relating to the people of the Indian states and how^ 
grcatlj thei were suffering under ante-diluvian systems of 
administration, the worst being entirely feudal in character 
and the best of them being no better than enlightened des- 
potism. The question of forming an all-India Council of 
States was taken up and it was decided to hold an all-India 
States People's Conference after a few^ months. 

The questions which this meeting had raised, however, 
continued to be discussed in one form or another for four 
5 cars These jears w’crc certainly educative in so far as 
thej brought the problems of the people into the limelight 
and created a tremendous amount of consciousness among 
them But as regards the creation of an all-India bod 3 ', 
efforts were still far from successful and the feeling of 
suppressed disappointment persisted. 

The ne\t step forw^ard in that direction was taken only 
in 1926 Again the question of con\ening an all-India States 
People’s Conference w'as mooted. The meeting considered 
various items in connection wnth organisational work They 
published a manifesto in w’hich they declared, inter aha, that 
the ideal of a federated India in wdiich the British pro\mces 
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and die Indian states were to be united on a footing of 
equality, could be based only on a deeper public conscious- 
ness of political advance in the states than had been the case 
so far. They expressed the view that the people of Indian 
states must obtain political and representative institutions 
and forms of government calculated reasonably to place 
them on a par with the rest of the federating India. The 
meeting decided to convene a conference of all states people 
in January, 1927. As this resolution could not be imple- 
mented, workers of the Indian states again met in April, 
1927, and held the usual discussions. By now the Simon 
Commission had been appointed and this fact had given a 
new turn to events in the states and lent urgency to the 
task of having an accredited organisation of the states people. 
The workers' conference prepared a representation to be 
laid before the Commission, embodying the aim of political 
advance in the Indian states and suggesting the ways and 
means by which the said aim could be accomplished. The 
meeting adopted the following manifesto which it got pub- 
lished under the signatures of those present ; 

‘‘The principal aims of such a Conference of the 
people of all Indian states should be to demand and 
secure that Indian states should be regarded as 
integral parts of a common Indian nation, on a par 
with the principal provinces of what is known as 
British India in all national matters, and founded on 
the basic principles of responsibility in government 
and representativeness in their governing institutions, 
similar to that prevailing in British India, under the 
aegis of their respective rulers " 

Representatives of the states people met from time to 
time and began to work for organising the all-India States 
People’s Conference After considerable delay caused by 
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various factors, it was possible to call a meeting of the Work- 
ing Committee of the states people only on November, 
20, 1927 under the chairmanship of G. B Trivedi 
Twcntj’^-six workers from different parts of the country, 
supposed to be constituting the Working Committee of the 
states people, attended the conference. The principal 
subject of discussion vas naturally the formation of an all- 
India organisation and the convening of its first meetmg At 
the in\ itation of this committee, Balwantray Mehta, represen- 
ting Bha\nagar State and Secretary of the Bhavnagar States 
People's Conference, offered to devote all his time and energy 
to the organisation of the conference, w’hich was decided 
to be held in the third week of December. 

The intervening months were a period of hectic 
activity The sub-committee took up the allotted work in 
right earnest and organised a number of conferences at the 
state and regional level * Balwantray Mehta's indefatiguable 
effop^ and wcll-coordinated work provided the much-needed 
guidance to the people of various states The Press was 
flooded with pamphlets, leaflets and bulletins issued from 
Mehta's office. From the platform and the Press, popular 
attention was focussed on the grievances and aspirations of 
the people of the states. The country was awakened to a 
sense of responsibility towards 70 million of their brethren 
living m states, most of them leadmg a miserable existence. 
Much sympathy was roused in the provinces for the cause 
of the states people.* 

With the background thus well prepared the first 
session of the All-India States People's Conference was held 
on the 17th December, 1927, m Bombay. More than 1,500 
people attended it Of these 750 were members of the 


For example, soon after political conferences were held by the pepole 
of Orissa states, Kathiawad states, Deccan states and of Travancorc 
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Reception Committee, the rest being delegates and visitors 
representing more than 70 states. Dewan Bahadur Ram 
Chandra Rao presided over the first session and Gohindlal 
Shivlal Motilal was the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. The presidential address and the welcome 
speech of the Chairman of the Reception Committee explai- 
ned the aims and objects of the conference and thereafter 
gave typical illustrations of the autocracy and corruption 
that prevailed m the states Motilal emphasised the nece- 
ssity for a Supreme Court of appeal with a view to having a 
check on the judgements of the courts m the states, which 
he thought would be the first concrete and tangible step to 
bring democratic government withm the reach of the states 
people. He suggested that all the smaller states should 
unite on a democratic basis 

Ram Chandra Rao in his presidential address touched 
on the problem of defence, the fiscal and opium policy of 
the British Government, lending his support to Government 
of India *s policy He drew a lurid picture of the conditions 
prevailing in the states and put in a forceful plea for the 
appointment of an enquiry committee to look into the states 
people's grievances Rao exhorted the states people to 
secure the co-operation of all political organisations in 
British India. He said . 

'’I refuse to believe that there is anybody in the 
Indian states, be he a prince ora peasant, who will 
not whole-heartedly subscribe to these ideals and 
who will not do his best to realise them. A large 
vision of Indian political destiny has permeated all 
classes of people throughout India and on this 
main question there is and there can be absolutclj 
no differences between the people of British India 
and the Indian states. A free, strong, united self- 
governing and self-supporting India is our aim and 
ideal. In familiarising the people of the states vith 
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our national ideals j'our services are, therefore, in- 
valuable and this Conference is doing its best to 
bring the states into general harmony with the 
political developments in British India. The Indian 
National Congress, the Muslim League, the National 
Liberal Federation, the Hindu Mahasabha and other 
political organisations in British India are now 
actively engaged in examining the question of a new 
constitution for India The All-India Congress 
Committee has charged the W orkmg Committee of 
the Congress to frame a scheme m consultation with 
the various political parties m the country* I 
sincerely hope that this committee and the other 
political organisations will not content themselves 
with framing proposals relatmg only to British India 
leavmg the position of the Indian states m the new 
Constitution undefined. Tins will be very unfortunate 
It IS, therefore, very desirable that the executive 
committee of this Conference should secure the 
cooperation of the political organisations in British 
India without any delay and collaborate with them in 
devising a new constitutional character for the whole 
of India." 

The first session of the All-India States People’s Con- 
ference was a remarkable success It brought on surface 
the popular demand for responsible government and civil 
liberties in Indian states The representatives of various 
states gave expression to their views regardmg the diflScul- 
ties and problems the states people were facing. Jaya 
Narayan Vyas of Jodhpur emphasised that the chief aim of 
the Conference should be the demand for responsible govern- 
ment m Indian states through representative mstitutions 
under the aegis of the rulers D. V Gokhale warned the 
rulers against the danger of alienatmg their subiects. He 
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said that the rulers must realise that they existed to serve 
the interest of their peoplei otherwise their ultimate fate 
would be the same as had been that of autocrats all over the 
world. Amritlal Thakar, Jamnalal Baja] and Manaklal 
K-Othari emphasised the need for setting up organisations in 
all the states for carrying out constructive work of Khaddan 
temperance and the uplift of the backward classes. Atiya 
Begum asked for a public proclamation by the princes giving 
to the people the right of free speech, free press and security 
of person and property to all. Manilal fCothan criticised 
the rulers, particularly of Alwar and Idar, who denied rights 
to their people and who followed in practice the theory of 
the Divine Right of Kings. 

Some of the delegates demanded the cstabhshment of 
popular assemblies m states on an elective basis and also the 
separation of public revenues from the privy purse of the 
princes, Ram Naram Chaudhri and Raghavendra Rao 
declared that it was the inherent right of the people to deter- 
mine the form and character of their government* Dayalal 
Purohit demanded that the people of Indian states should be 
assigned a deflnite place and given an effective voice in all 
matters connected with the new constitution that might be 
devised for the whole of India Prof. G R. Abhyankar said 
that the plea advanced by the Indian princes that they had 
treaty obligations to the British Crown wholly independent 
of the Government of India was devoid of any basis m fact. 
The move of the princes to circumvent the Government of 
India, he said, was detrimental to the interests of the people. 

Sfaivdas Champai m his speech criticised the appoint- 
ment of the Butler Committee for determining the status of 
the princes, while Arjun Lai Sethi, B. S Pathik and G. B, 
Tnvedi also opposed the appointment of the Butler 
Committee at the request of the prmces They declared 
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that the findings and conclusions of the committee would 
not be acceptable to the states people. Arjun Lai Sethi 
asked the Congress to take up the question cf the states 
people and not to allow the Butler Committee to mterfere 
with the Indian aflairs. He appealed to the people to give 
a fitting replj to the Simon Commission and the Butler 
Committee bj having nothing to do with them 

B. S. Pathik made a detailed statement about the 
personal lives of the Maharajas of Patiala and Alwar 
and the orgies indulged in by them Popat Lai Chudger 
welcomed the Paramount Power’s interference m the 
mternal afiairs of the statesi but, he said, this policy of 
interference was not based on any definite principles and 
had no rationale about It, e-^cept, perhaps, protecting impe- 
rialist interests These principles should be properly codified 
and published He added that it was the right of every 
state subject to think in terms of revolt against misrule 
in any state It was the duty of the Crown to interfere m 
a state's internal affairs in order to remove the legitimate 
grievances of the people. 

The system of begar, the tendency of the princes to 
spend most of their time m European capitals and the system 
of education in Rajkumar colleges also came in for severe 
criticism at the hands of many speakers 
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public opinion to meet at a common platform in order to 
find an acceptable solution of the states problem. This 
effort of the Indian leaders to find an equitable solution was 
not only rejected but openly ridiculed by the princes, who 
thought It wasmfjfldig for them to sit at the same table 
where representatives of their subjects also sat They were 
keen only to safeguard their own interests and were unwilling 
to give any thought to the demands of their people 

Having met another refusal at the hands of the Butler 
Committee to give a hearing to their deputation the states 
people could sec how actnc the Chamber of Princes and 
individual rulers were in England to influence the members 
of the Butler Committee Following m their foot-steps and 
in order to undo their propaganda, the All-India States 
People's Conference also decided to send a deputation of 
its representatives to England. This deputation did a 
yeoman sen ice to the cause of the states people by inform- 
ing the British public of the real state of affairs prcvailmg m 
the states The deputation met members of the British 
Parliament, prominent public men and newspaper men and 
addressed many public meetings On the whole, their cause 
struck a responsive chord in the hearts of the British public. 

The delegates also prepared a memorandum and sub- 
mitted It to the British public. This document aroused a 
great deal of sympathy and support for the states people's 
cause m British political circles It was a powerful plea for 
the recognition of the rights of the people, which the princes 
supported by the Paramount Power were determined to brush 
aside The claim of the princes, floating about bj the dozen 
in London's fashiohable hotels, that they represented 
their people was exploded. Before returning to India the 
States People s deputation set up a committee to wotk in 
London for educating the British public opinion and to act" 
as the agency of the States People’s Conference there. 
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One of the outstanding successes of the States People's 
Conference was that it put the case of the states people so 
forcefully and yet so objectively that they succeeded in 
raising this question above party politics. Their cause received 
spontaneous support from all educated sections of Indian 
opinion ft was supported alike by the Indian National Cong" 
ress and the National Liberal Federation as also other detac- 
hed organisations and public men of prominence. Besides 
Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Jamnalal Bajaj, Satyamurti and many others in the 
Congress, the States People’s Conference bad the good luck 
of enjoying full sympathy and active support from non- 
Congress leaders like Srmivas Sasfri, C. Y Chintamani, 
Amritlal Thakkar of the Servants of India Society, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, etc. 


The fact that the AlITndia States People’s Conference 
bad come to represent in the country’s political life a 
weighty and important interest, is proved by its participat- 
ing as a separate organisation in the All-Parties Conference 
held at Calcutta in 1928. It was represented by a delega- 
tion of 8 members appointed by the Conference. The 
delegation took part in all discussions and accorded its 
whole-hearted support to the Nehru Report and the cons- 
titutional provisions made therein. 


In sharp contrast to the attitude of the political circles 
in British India was the reaction of the princes to the estab- 
lishment and activities of the All-India States People’s 
Conference. The princes were furious and felt evidently 
piqued to see their own subjects going to the length of 
agitating against their rulers not only within the country but 
also in England. Their attitude, never sympathetic to the 
demands of their people, further hardened as a result of the 
activities of the Praja Mandals operating as wings of the 
States People's Conference. The immediate cause of their 
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anger was that their false pretentions of being progressive 
and benevolent rulers were exposed by their own subjects. 
The princes lost faith and earned a good deal of odium as 
being not only retrograde and autocratic rulers but also as men 
of low moral fibre and wayward disposition 

There were a number of exposures during those fateful 
years following the first session of the All-India States 
People's Conference. But we shall take the two most im- 
portant of them, the eases of the rulers of Jamnagar and 
Patiala, both of whom put forth tall claims in India and 
abroad that they w’cre progressive and responsible rulers. 
Both of them w’ere in a way among the pillars of the Chamber 
of Princes Their exposure dealt a severe blow to the 
prestige of the Chamber and generally of the Princely order 

In Jamnagar, a raimber of oppressive laws had been 
enacted restricting people's liberty and creating trade mono- 
polies in the state. The freedom of exporting and importing 
commodities was so restricted as to turn commerce almost 
into a Government department. All protests and petitions 
hav.ng failed to get redress, the States People's Conference 
took up the cause of the people of Jamnagar They organi- 
sed protest meetings and started a campaign against the state 
administration in the Press. When a prominent member of 
the public put up a petition to Jam Sahib, representing the 
people's grievances, the Jam Sahib clapped the petitioner in 
jail This only served to exacerbate feelmgs and fan the 
fires of the agitation As the pressure of public opinion 
increased, the petitioner was eventually released, but the 
Jam Sahib denied that there were any oppressive laws or that 
a system of monopoly operated in the state as alleged. This 
led to the appointment of an enquiry committee by the 
Jamnagar Praja Mandal, under the chairmanship of Jamna 
Das Mehta 
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The Darbar quickly placed a tan on the ento* of the 
committee in the state. Howc%'er, the committee laboured 
bard to collect evidence and was able to publish its report. 
The report proved conclusively that the allegations made t^ 
the public were correct When the Jam Sahib returned from 
England) a black flag demonstration was organised on In'; 
arrival to greet him. 

These activities, while they put heart among the “buffer- 
ing people, exposed the terrorising activities of the state 
They served also to prove that the boast of the princes that 
they were popular rulers and cnioyed the goodwill of their 
people was baseless All that they eared for, it was now 
evident, were their own rights and privileges and not the 
welfare of their subjects Several other states set up similar 
enquiry committees the reports of all of which brought to 
light the misdeeds of the princes and the barrowing talcs of 
sufferings of the states people. 

The Patiala Happenings 

The happenings m Patiala state were of a stili more 
serious nature. If the gravamen of people’s complaints in 
Jamnagar was economic stranglehold by the state Government, 
the people of Patiala had the misfortune of ha\ ing a cussed 
and indifferent administration headed by a ruler wiio had no 
moral compunctions and who looked upon the state as no 
more than a means to satisfy his lust and personal vhims 

The attention of the office of the All-Irdia Smtes 
People’s Conference was drawn towards happenings in 
Patiala by a large number of mcmor’als received from the 
people of that state Many of these were copies of the 
memorials sent to the Government of India earlier bur with- 
out any effect The foremost complaint was that there was 

no security of personal property. There were no reprpm- 
tative institutions in this premier state of the I unja , m. 
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spite of tlic so-called directive of the Cliamber of 
Princes to •^et up representative institutions in the states. 
To cap It all, the Maharaja of Patiala happened to be 
at the time Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, and he 
himself was setting such an cx.imple in his state. Secondly, 
there were grave charges against the Maharaja which invol- 
\cd moral turpitude, instability of character and extreme 
indifference to the well-being of the people, reference to 
which has been made earlier. For about a year the people 
continued to raise their voice of protest in British Indian 
Press through political organisations like the Congress, but 
It was the States People’s Conference which espoused their 
cause and inspired their confidence. The AISPC brought 
out a leaflet captioned ''A cry from Patiala" which drew 
popular attention to the misdeeds of the ruler and the 
sufferings of the people of that state It pointed to the need 
of a thorough and sifting enquiry into allegations made by 
the people against the ruler and his administration. 

The AISPC eventually appointed a committee ot 
enquiry headed by Amritlal Thakkar and with Abhyankar 
and Amritlal Seth as members.* The Working Committee 
of the AISPC reconstituted the enquiry committee in 1935. 
It appointed N V Gadgil as Chairman and Balwantray 
Mehta, Mulraj Kursondas and Amritlal Sheth as members 
This committee examined numerous witnesses and went 
through a plethora of complamts and allegations After a 
good deal of sifting and sorting out of material and acquiring 
personal knowledge of the situation, the committee produced 
Its report, known as "The Indictment of Patiala "* The 
booklet contained very serious charges against the Patiala 
Maharaja and his government. A Puma facie case was 
made out for further investigation by the Paramount Power 


♦ 5ce also chapter VIH, 
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The cc)i,i,n,ttee challengSH the Maharaja to clear h.s charac- 
ter jji a court of Jaw. 

The report created a sensation and was widely reviewed 
m tlie Press and taken note of by the public. Balwantray 
Mehtai General Secretary of the AISPC was entrusted with 
the task of meeting Indian members of the Central Legisla* 
tive Assembly at New Delhi with a view to interesting 
them in this affair. Naturally there was a flutter m princely 
circles because their Chancellor had been publicly condemn 
tied and indicted. But the princes were interested more in 
the prestige of their order than in the administration of 
justice or the redress of the people's grievances. Their 
reply to the publication of this booklet was to re-elect the 
Maharaja of Patiala as Chancellor for the second term 

The Indictment of Patiala proved to be a highly useful 
weapon m the hands of the AISPC Balwantray Mehta 
went round on an extensive tour of the Punjab and Meghani 
of the Bombay Presidency, with a view to publicising alle- 
gations contained in the booklet and asking the people to 
help the unfortunate victims of the Patiala state They worked 
up public opinion to such an extent that the Maharaja of 
Patiala had to face an angry black flag demonstration in 
Bombay when he went there en route to London to attend 
the Round Table Conference. He had to be taken by a 
devious route in order to board his boat Incidentally, the 
same fate had overtaken the Maharaja of Alwar who was 
hooted down at a public meeting m Bombay, for he too had 
gained much notoriety because of his personal misdeeds, 
particularly because of the Nimoorchana massacre in which 
many people had lost their lives The Maharaja had to 
leave the meeting under police escort 

However, the Maharaja of Patiala refused to be cowed 
down by the campaign of the AISPC and the publication of 
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the damaging book Iiidict)nc7it of Patiala In a fit of bravado 
he came forward with a statement that he would launch 
proceedings against the authors of the report The public 
and the AISPC waited for that moment and meanwhile 
prepared themselves to face the trial Eventuallj, the 
Maharaja's threat turned out to be an empty bluster Far 
from taking action against the authors of the report he 
quietly asked the Viceroy, Lord Irwun, to appoint his old 
acquaintance and kind friend, Fitz-patrick, to look into the 
matter and submit his report to the Crowm Representatue. 
This gentleman had no hesitation to give a clean chit to the 
Maharaja of Patiala after making a show of investigation 
This ofiicial enquiry was held incamcia None knew' any- 
thing about It except the officer who w’as holding it, the 
Maharaja of Patiala and his trusted senior officers. Though 
the enquiry was in the nature of a reply to the allegations 
made in the indictment, it never saw the light of the day. 
No one had the courage of publishing it Only a gazette 
notification appeared exonerating the Maharaja of Patiala 
from the charges made against him 

Similar enquiries were held by the AISPC in respect 
of maladministration in several state'', notably Alwar and 
Limbdi, all of which brought to light the sufferings of the 
people of the states Tins activity naturally wndened the 
scope of the w'ork and influence of the AISPC- Another 
result, by no means unimportant, of these enquiries was that 
the attention of British Indian leaders of all schools of 
thought w'as now' draw'n tow'ards the grievances of the states 
people and their demands for responsible government As 
C. Y. Chintamani* put it, it became impossible for any 
honest or conscious public man not to sympathise with the 
people of the states and not to lend his support to their 
demand for better and representative administration in 
the states. 

* Sec excerpts from his Presidential address in Appendix A. 
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As facts regarding the real state of affairs in pnneely 
territories were unearthed and more and more people became 
acquainted with the ghastly conditions obtaining in states, 
the stature of the AISPC automatically grew. It came to 
be recognised as the sole accredited representative organise" 
tion of the people of all the native states of India 

Labour and Kisan Discontent 

The conditions of labour in Indian states were very 
deplorable Forced labour was in existence in most of 
these territories. Workers and peasants were groaning 
under oppressive labour laws and the de-humanising 
system of icgnr * When it came to be known that an 
Indian delegation w'as proceeding to Geneva to take part in 
the International Labour Conference, Balwantray Mehta was 
asked to prepare a memorandum on behalf of the AISPC to 
hand it o^cr to B. Shiva Rao, a member of the Indian delc- 
‘ gation. Shi\ a Rao welcomed the material given to him and 
made good use of it at Geneva. Similarly, on the occasion 
of the Bombay Presidency Youth Conference at Ahmedabad 
in 1929, the AISPC sent a delegation under the leadership 
of Mcghani representing the youth of the Indian states It 
proved to be a valuable opportunity to discuss the question 
of Indian states The delegation succeeded in its object and 
the jouth conference not only deplored the conditions 
obtaining in Indian states but also adopted a resolution 
promising all help of the youth from British India to the 
Indian states youth m their struggle for responsible 
government. 

On the political and constitutional plane, the condi- 
tions prevailing m Indian states at that time bore some 
resemblance to the conditions which prevailed in England 
towards the close of the 17th century In England, a 

* Forced labour without monetary compensation, supposed to 
hrup tlic sanction of custom and age-old conventions 
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there were two Indias. It was condemned and rejected 
outright. Fears, prejudices and pjofessions’ was another 
book which the Conference published, giving an mtercsting 
analysis of all that the princes had claimed and demanded at 
the Round Table Conference and m their statements bearing 
on the Indian federation. 

Another publication of a descriptive, if satirical, chara- 
cter which became very popular was Navanagar of Prince 
Ran]ee. This book gave the inside story of the admmistration 
of the Jam Sahib of Navangar. It was descriptive and analy- 
tical and written m an elegant style which drew praise from 
Sir P. S. Sivaswami Iyer and C, Y. Chmtamani. It focussed 
attention on the dark nooks and recesses of Jamnagar and 
purported to expose the vaunted boast of a ruler who called 
himself an enlightened administrator. 

Another excellent book which soon acquired reputa- 
tion of being a standard work on states was written by P. L* 
Chudgar of Rajkot, one of the leading workers of AlSPC. 
His work “/ndian Princes under British Protection", gaic 
in a nutshell a comprehensive account of the complex 
problems of the native states. This was supplemented by 
Prof Abhyankar's “Piohlems of Indian states". The AISPC 
could not have done better than sponsoring such publica- 
tions for educating the public and acquainting people in 
British India with the woes of those living in the states The 
contribution which this literature made m popularising the 
cause of the states people and enlisting for them the support 
of all sections of public opinion of the country cannot be 
exaggerated. The truth is that if the AISPC had done 
nothing beyond bringing out these publications, its contri- 
bution towards solving the problem of the states would have 
been reckoned high, for this literature filled a great loid 
and prepared the ground for the future struggle 
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One iinportnnt dc\clopmcnt which mu‘;t be mentioned 
here uns the emergence of n new pnrty in tlic field, called 
the Indian States People's Republican League. This de\C' 
lopinent was s> niptoniatic of the time So far the AISPC 
had been adopting resolutions, demanding responsible 
go\ eminent in smtes under the aegis of the rulers Most 
of the Congress leaders and Mahatma Gandhi were of the 
same \ lew As long as responsible government was assured, 
no one was \erj keen to do awaj* with the princes At least 
there was no animus against the institution of monarch}’. 
Indian leaders, including leaders of the states people’s move- 
ment einisaccd that among the constituent units comprising 
the Indian federation of the future there will be some headed 
bv hercditar} monarchsand others by governors But the 
stiff attitude of the princes, their theory of direct relation- 
ship with the Crown, which thev placed before the Butler 
Committee, their hostile and unresponsue attitude towards 
the people's movement in the states and their determination 
to ride the high horse were responsible for gradual dissipation 
of the goodw ill exhibited b} popular leaders towards their 
persons and their dv nasties. A left wing was dcv’eloping in 
the Congress and a parallel development also took place in 
the ranks of the States People’s Conference Some of its 
leaders and workers felt that responsible government under 
the rulers vvill be a half-wa} house and, at any rate, the 
rulers themselves did not dcserv’c it. 

Therefore, they established a new party which stood 
for the liquidation of monarchical rule and complete 
liquidation of he princely order 

The coming into being of the new party was not alto- 
gether unwelcome to the AISPC, but it caused some concern 
because it was feared that it might split their forces and affect 
their political unit} . As luck would have it, these fears 
proved to be exaggerated. Ev’cntually, thanks to the rising 
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tempo of the states people’s movement and the endless 
aberrations of the princes, the seeming gulf between the two 
parties disappeared They converged at one point and that 
was the demand for responsible government in the states m 
order to brmg them on the same political and constitutional 
level on which stood the provinces* The rest could be left 
to the future. Whether the states or groups of states should 
be under hereditary monarchs or governors, never became a 
live issue 



11 

Conference Makes Rapid Strides 

Reference has already been made to the first session of 
the All-India States People's Conference, giving the back- 
ground of the events which necessitated its establishment as 
also some account of the achievements which may be attri- 
buted to It It was a timely beginning. The deteriorating 
state of affairs m the states, the widening contrast between 
conditions prevailing m the states and the provinces and the 
spate of constitution-making activities which began with the 
appointment of the Simon Commission and ended only with 
the enactment of the Government of India Act 1935, all 
these were responsiblef or giving the AISPC the status of 
an important political organisation Not only in the eyes of 
the states people but also in the view of the Indian public 
as such and also the Government of India, though it was 
chary of recognising it, this organisation acquired the same 
importance and representative character vis-a-vis the Indian 
states which the Congress had long acquired in relation to 
British India 

The mam achievement of the first session of AISPC 
was that it turned the organisation into a popular and 
running party Its subsequent activities lent further 
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strength to its claims and demands and earned for it the 
support of all public groups and parties in India. 

Tile second session of the AISPC was also held m 
Bombay in 3929. It was presided over by the famous Indian 
Journalist and a lending liberal leader, C. Y Chintaraani, 
Editor of the Tenr/t’) of Allahabad. Prof. G. R. Abhyankar 
was the Chairman of the Reception Committee Prominent 
among tliosc who attended this session were Mahatma 
Gandhi, N. C Kclkar, Ramachandra Rao, Jawabarlal Nehru, 
Vallablibhai Patel, Satyamurti, Jamnalal Bajaj, KF Nariman, 
L. R. Tairscc, Vaman Rao Natk, Sardul Singh Kaveesber. 
Snnnasa Kengar, Atiya Begum, Jamnadas Mehta and K. 
Natar.ajan. Tiie conference had attracted worldwide notice, 
vhicli uas evident from the fact that not only eminent 
Indians unattached to any political group but also a number 
of labour and liberal MPs from England had sent their 
messages of sympathy and wished the conicrcncc success. 
Among such foreign well-wishers were Lord Olivier, Col 
Wcdgeivood Benn and Rutherford Polak. 

The tone of the discussions and the general trend of 
the proceedings was set by C. Y. Chintamani's’’^ presidential 
address Cliintaroani, in liis presidential address, made it 
clear that in any federal scheme the states people will have 
to be given the same rights and sense of participation as the 
people living in British India. He criticised the Paramount 
Power and the princes for their obstructive attitude m the 
matter of constitutional reform m the states on the one hand 
and m the all-India sphere on the other. Chmtamani laid 
the utmost emphasis on establishing the rule of law m the 
states and fostering among their people the sense of security 
and genuine loyalty, which in the present circumstances 
could hardly be expected there. 

♦ See Appendix for prcRidential addresses delivered at the annual 

sessions of the AlbPC, 
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Several other resolutions, important and significant, 
were adopted. They urged on the rulers to establish 
representative institutions in their states, to improve the 
functioning of the judiciary, to have budgets presented and 
voted every year and to separate their pnvy purse from the 
general budget Demands were also made that the pnnccs 
should cease interfenng with the admmistration of justice, 
and that constructive work like promoting cooperative 
societies and the uplift of backward classes should be 
encouraged The conference resolved to appoint an execu- 
tive committee of 30 members with permission to coopt 
another 30 members to implement the resolutions of the 
Congress and to promote its aims and objects 

The States People's Conference rendered a great deal 
of service to India as a whole by pinpointmg public attention 
on the mischievous theory of 'two Indias’ which the princes, 
blinded by self-interest, were advocatmg and which their 
paid supporters like Rushbrook Williams and Leslie Scott 
were assiduously propagating. 

Third session 

The third session of the AISPC was again held in 
Bombay. It was presided over by Ramanand Chatterjee, 
Editor of the Modern Review and the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee was Lakshmi Das Raoji Tairsee. 
Those who attended represented a cross-section of public 
opinion in India, prominent among them being, Subash 
Chandra Bose, Smt. Kamla Nehru, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sbri and Smt. K. M. Munshi, Sir 
Lalu Bhai Sanwaldas, Nagm Das, T. Master, Jamna Das 
Mehta, Balwantray Mehta, Yusuf Meharali, GR Abhyankar, 
and many other leading lights of the Indian states 

Ramanand Chatterjee, in his presidential address put 
in a forceful plea for responsible government m the state? 
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nnd .nppcnlcd to the Indian princes to Icnrn a lesson from the 
Km;: of Enjllnnd uiio did not nrroRatc to Iiini'clf tlie position 
of representative of his people* rollovvinf this material 
example, the rulers of Indian states should also behave as 
constitutional monarchs nnd rodrC'S the pnevanccs of their 
subjects He also made a pointed reference to the jilaring 
contrast between the states and British India so far ns civil 
liberties and the rule of law were concerned Unless this 
pap was narrowed, the princes would continue to face 
resistance and popular apitntion for reform in their respective 
territories Ramanand Cliatterjcc made an impassioned 
appeal to the rulers to see the sipns of tlie times and look 
upon themselves as constitutional heads of their states in 
sheer 'clf'intcrcst, if for no other reason. 

Tlie Chairman of the Reception Committee put in 
a stronp plea for unitj amonp subjects of all the states, 
so that rhev could apitatc more effcctivclj for the establish* 
ment of self-gov ernment w ithin their respective territories. 
He said that unless the people of the states were guaranteed 
freedom of speech, thought and association and assured of 
personal safety with the right to appeal to the federal court 
their aspirations were not likely robe satisfied j Tairsee 
appealed to the conference to hold its next session in some 
Indian state instead of meeting >car after ^ear in Bombay 

Prominent Congress leaders including Madan Mohan 
Malvija, Abdul GafTar Khan, Smt Kamla Nehru and others, 
addressed the conference j^Tliey assured the states people of 
their sympathy in their struggle and hoped that the princes 
would try to appreciate the people's aspirations and concede 
their legitimate demands. 

The real insight into the mind of the Conference can 
be had only from the resolution which it adopted The 
Conference repudiated the claims of the princes to represent 
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thcir people at the Round Table Conference or to act as 
their spokesmen* It demanded that representatives of the 
states people should be included among the delegates asked 
to attend the Round Table Conference. It appealed to all 
members of the R. T. C. in general and Mahatma Gandhi in 
particular, to take care of the interests of the people of the 
states as distinguished from those of the princes and 
requested the leaders to lay emphasis on the following 
essential points ; 

1. The Federal Government should embrace within 
its ambit all subjects of all-India concern that required 
uniformity of regulation The Conference, while generally 
asking for extension of the range of federal power, wished 
to specify, among others, Civil and Criminal Law, Labour 
Legislation, Audit and Franchise, as subjects, which it was 
necessary to place on the Federal List in order to make the 
Federal Government sufhcicntly strong; 

2. Administration of all federal subjects should 
generally be under the control of the Federal Executive,* 

3 No state joining the Federation should be allowed, 
as was proposed in certain quarters, to withdraw any subject 
from the scope of the Federal Government, so that subjects 
placed on the Federal list should be federal for all the states 
without any exception; 

4. That all powers of Paramountcy exercised by the 
Government of India over the states should, under the new 
constitution, be vested in the Federal Government, and not 
in the Viceroy and an irresponsible Political Department. 

The conference also put forward the followmg as the 
minimum demands of the people of the states, without 
fulfilment of which all or any of the decisions arrived at the 
Round Table Conference would be unacceptable to them 
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1 Tcdcral citironcliip and fiiiidnmcntal nglits for the 
people of the <;tatcs to be embodied in the new constitution 

2. Federal judicial machineri to be pro\idcd in the 
constitution to protect the fundamental rights of the people 
of the ‘:tatC‘:. 

3. Direct representation of the people of th'’ states in 
Central Legislatures by the same system of election and 
\ oting as mmht be provided for the people of British India. 

4 The judiciary in the Indian states should be linked 
with the Federal Supreme Court which ma\ form the Apc\ 
of the countrjs judicial system 

It dccl.ired its full confidence in Mahatma Gandhi and 
entrusted to his special care the minimum demands of the 
people of the states and requested him to insist on the 
acceptance of these minimum demands. 

In another resolution the Conference drew the atten- 
tion of the League of Nations to the system of forced labour 
still prevalent in many Indian states The Conference 
criticised the rulers many of whom took little interest in the 
administration of their states and were most of the time 
travelling abroad, thus squandering state revenues ard 
neglecting their responsibilities 

The Conference condemned the Chief of Miraj and 
other state rulers who had abused the provisions of the 
Foreigners Act adopted by the Government of India with a 
View to harassing Indian states w'orkers who had taken part 
in the last nationals trugglc. The AISPC asked for imme- 
diate amendment of the Act, so a«5 to crclude Indian states 
people from the operation of the Act, particularly because 
the states were to be brought into a constitutional union 
with British India under the proposed federal scheme. 

The Conference expressed its appreciation of the 
{innouncement made by the Chiefs of Aundh find Phaltgn 
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declaring responsible government as the goal of their admi- 
nistrations and of their efforts towards progressive 
realisation of the same. 

In another resolution the Conference appointed a 
committee with Balwantray Mehta as convener to draft the 
constitution of the AISPC. The Conference endorsed and 
approved of the resolution passed by the Working 
Committee, criticising the manner in which an enquiry had 
been ordered by the Paramount Power in the Patiala affair. 
It condemned the Government for not having suspended 
the Maharaia from his office and for appointing officers of 
the Political Department for conducting an enquiry into the 
allegations made against the ruler of Patiala 

In the course of another resolution the AISPC clarified 
Its attitude towards the newly formed Indian States People’s 
Republican League which had been set up just when the 
third session of the Conference was going to be held. The 
AISPC, while agreeing with the objects of the League, 
considered its emergence as dangerous for the future growth 
of the Conference. It was also suspected that the League 
had attracted some disgruntled elements who had been 
opposed to the policy of the Conference and had now joined 
the other party at the instance of the princes in order to 
create a nft m the ranks of the states people 

Fourth Session 

The 4th session of the AISPC, which was also held m 
Bombay, was presided over by N. C. Kelkar and attended by 
prominent public men from the states and British India, 
including, among others. Prof. Abhyankar, A. V Thakkar, 
Dr Mohd. Alam, A. V. Patvardhan and Abdul Rchman 
Cassam Mitha Jamna Das Mehta was the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. 
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In III'' prcsidcntinl nddrcss, Kclkar deplored the apntiiy 
of Mu<:lini ‘:tatc subjects towards the struggle for freedom 
He ':aid It uould be unfortunate if a situation similar to that 
which characterised the Indian National Congress were 
created in regard to AISPC also. The princes and the state 
go\ ernments were onK too eager to play one section of the 
community against the other It was, he said, for the 
Muslim communitj to see as to where its real interests lay. 

Janina Das Mehta denounced in his address the practice 
of the Political Department and the ruling princes appoint- 
ing Europeans ns Ministers in states It was a dangerous 
practice, particularly because in the proposed federal legisla- 
ture, some of these Ministers might be nominated as 
representatnes of the Indian states 

The Conference adopted tw'o resolutions on the second 
day. According to one of them a committee was appointed 
to enquire into the aflairs of the Patiala state The second 
resolution named certain office-bearers of the Conference for 
giving effect to its resolutions Prof Abhjankar was 
appointed as president, Balw'antray Mehta and Amritlal 
Sheth as Joint Secretaries, Mam Shankar Tnvedi as General 
Secretary, Durlabchand Umedchand as Treasurer and 
Chitranjan Sharan Ajit as Provisional Secretary of the All- 
India States People's Conference. 

Once again the question of states people's representa- 
tion at the Round Table Conference cropped up and the 
Conference registered its emphatic protest against the 
deliberate exclusion of the states people from the constitu- 
tion-making machinery, the Round Table Conference, the 
Consultative Committee and the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee It meant that over SO million people of India 
were not consulted at all at the time of constitution-making 
This w’as an act of sheer injustice and a negation of demo- 
cracy, speciallj' because the people of the states were 
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c\pcctcd to pay taxes to the federal purse and federal laws 
were to be made applicable to them. Denial of representa- 
tion to such a large number of people, therefore, went against 

the fundamental principle of 'no taxation without 
representation'. 

On the same issue of non- re presentation of states 
people, the Conference condemned the federation scheme as 
embodied m the Wliitc Paper It urged that the states 
people were entitled to fundamental rights, such as the right 
to possess personal property, freedo.m of worship, speech, 
opinion and association and the right to be tried by a 
properly constituted judiciary. The Conference also 
claimed that every state subject should have the right to sue 
in a court of law any prince who infringed the laws of the 
federation. They wanted that the Federal Court should have 
within Its jurisdiction the Indian states as well and that it 
should have the power of an appellate court for them just 
as It had for the people of British India 

In another resolution the Conference condemned the 
Government of India's policy of retrocession of the 
Cantonment limits to the states. It further urged that in 
the case of Cantonments which had already been transferred 
to states, adeejuate safeguards should be provided for 
the liberty of the person and property of state subjects. 
Then came up for discussion the chronic subject of 
lawlessness and arbitrary taxation m the states, Many 
cases of extravagance on the part of the princes, imposition 
of unbearable and unfair taxes, police excesses, acts of 
oppression and violence, promulgation of ordinances at will 
and general mal-administration and misrule were cited and 
a resolution adopted condemning these acts The Conference 
protested against the incarceration of 8 public workers of 
Bikaner on a false charge of conspiracy when they were 
piilisting members for the AI$PC and obtaining signatures 
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on a memorandum containing the states people's demands. 
The Conference urged the Maharaja of Bikaner to release 
these pri'^oners unconditionally and to repeal the Public 
Snfetj Act 

The Conference appealed to the Paramount Power to 
re\.cw all such cases uitli the help of independent tribunals 
so that the \ictims of prosecution could get justice. 

It IS \erj significant that this session of the Conference 
adopted a resolution uliich maj be said to be complimentary 
to the rulers. The resolution demanded that as the people 
were the final judges of the \irtucs or viees of the ruling 
princes and their go\crnment":, no prince should be suspended 
or rcmo^ed from his Gaddi for alleged misrule unless there 
was a clearly expressed demand from his subjects or the 
AllTndia States People's Conference to that effect The 
Conference opined that in such eases where the ruler w’as 
rcmo\cd, a committee fullj representative of the state 
subjects should be appointed for carrying on the state 
administration during the period of the enquiry instead of 
entrusting the administration to a cnilian nominated by the 
Paramount Power 

The Conference noted wuth distress the tcndcnc3' on 
the part of certain princes to float commercial and industrial 
concerns m their own name or to grant monopolies therefor 
to certain individuals for their own benefit. The maritime 
states of Kathiaw'ad w'cre the worst culprits of such mono- 
polistic activities The Conference urged immediate 
abolition and stoppage of such undesirable trading policies 
and granting of monopolies and licences. 

In order that the national solidarity of India may be 
maintained unimpaired, the Conference urged that no Indian 
state should be given the option of joining or not joining 
the All-India federation. It pleaded that it should be made 
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obligatory for all states to federate either singly or in groups- 
The Conference also expressed itself against the granting of 
wcightagc to Indian states in the future federal legislature 
and demanded that as a matter of principle representation 
should be given to the state subjects in proportion to their 
population. It also opined that no state should be allowed 
to federate unless it had introduced or agreed to introduce 
responsible government within its territories simultaneously 
with its entry into the federation. 

The Conference pointed out that certain princes were 
establishing ineffective legislative bodies which were neither 
representative in character nor free to enact laws. Such 
legislatures were intended only tocamoudage the real designs 
of the rulers. It called upon the Government of India 
to sec that all the Indian states implemented the four 
reforms suggested by Lord Irwin during his Viceroyalty, 
namely, the establishment of effective representative 
legislatures, inauguration of independent High Courts, 
giving permanency to state services and fixing of privy 
purses. It reminded the Paramount Power that it owed 
an obligation to the states people to protect them against 
the misrule of autocratic princes, and it insisted that 
this obligation could not be transferred to any other agency 
without the consent of the states people who had a right to 
be consulted about at least them own welfare 

Considering the question of the alJ-India federation, 
the Conference supported the federal idea in principle, but 
It demanded that federal citizenship on the basis of equality 
of privilege should be recognised m respect of all 
citizens of India whether livmg m the states or the 
provinces It also reiterated the view expressed in 
earlier sessions that there could be no real union between 
the democratically governed British Indian provinces and 
the autocratically governed Indian states, and. therefore, 
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stressed that the process of dcmocratisation of the latter 
sliould be expedited in order to bnnfi tliem on par with the 
provinces The Conference opposed the view of vesting 
the supcr\isory powers over the states in the Viceroy 
dissociated from the Government of India, as proposed in 
the White Paper The Conference stood for vesting Para- 
mountc\ in the federal government 

For all these reasons the Conference felt that unless it 
wa": suitably modified the federal scheme as embodied in the 
White Paper vas inimical to the interests of British India as 
much as to those of the states people 



12 

The Federal Idea : Princes' Reaction 

Introduction of Dyarchy in the provinces as a result of 
the implementation of the Montague Chelmsford reform 
brought in two new elements in the governance of India by 
the British Firstly, it sowed the seeds of devolution of 
authority as between the Centre and the provinces Secondly, 
It conceded, in principle if not m actual practice, an element 
of responsible government m the provmces by rcservmg 
certain departments to be headed by elected members of the 
provincial legislatures. In the Centre the Viceroy's 
Executive Council was reconstituted and nearly half the 
portfolios were set aside for Indians to be nommated by 
the Viceroy 

These changes, however, affected only British India, 
leaving the states outside the orbit of the new reforms, 
Though the reforms were the target of criticism by nearly 
all the political parties in India, Mr Montague's claim that 
the reforms would lead to "gradual development of self- 
governing institutions” was generally welcomed To this 
extent the princes had naturally started displaymg concern 
about their future, for it was plam that the states would not 
remam unaffected by the workmg of the proposed measures 
in the provmces. 
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Working of the reforms m full view of the adjoining 
states all over India, holding of the elections on a wider 
franchise for the legislatures, the appointment of Ministers 
responsible to legislative councils for the administration of 
tran<:fcrrcd subjects and the intcrpellativc, deliberative and 
law-making actnitics of the latter bodies w'cre not likely to 
pass’’unnoticed, or perhaps even unenvied, by the subjects of 
the Indian states. Speculation as to the possibility of the birth 
of a similar diarchic system in the states w'hcre the 'Raj' 
might continue to direct some things autocratically as before 
but other things might be administered by representatives of 
assemblies of the people, could not be kept out of the minds 
of state subjects Moreover, in some states this speculation 
w’as follow’cd by the establishment by the rulers of legislative 
assemblies of sorts, though wuth consultative rather than 
real parliamentary attributes 

The far-reaching changes that w’ere taking place in the 
provinces provided food for thought to the princes about 
the future. The Montague-Chelmsford Report itself had 
left little in doubt In the concluding chapter of the Report 
It had been stated • 

"Our conception of the eventual future of India 
IS a sisterhood of states self-governing in aU matters 
of purely local or provincial interest Over this 
congeries of states would preside a Central Govern- 
ment increasingly representative of and responsible 
to the people of all of them : dealing with matters 
both internal and external of common mterest to 
the whole of India acting as an arbiter in mter- 
State relations and representing the interests of all 
India on equal terms with the self-governing units of 
the British Empire In this picture there is a place 
also for the Native States."* 


Montague-Chelmsford Report, 
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To balance these developments, as it were, a promise was 
held out to the princely order at the time of the inaugura- 
tion of tile Chamber of Princes that the princes might rest 
assured that the assurances given to them by the Crown on 
manj' occasions to maintain unimpaired the privileges, rights 
and dignities of the princes of India w'ould always be 
honoured The Duke of Connaught, who inaugurated the 
Chamber of Princes declared that the Royal pledges would 
alwnjs remain "inviolate and inviolable." 

However, the princes were still dissatisBcd and appre- 
hcn'-ive. Tlicy were anxious to know whether if British 
India achieved Dominion Status the British Parliament 
would or would not hand over to it the conduct of relations 
W'lth the states, and w'hether it would safeguard their internal 
sovereignty for ever under any new' form of constitution 
that might be devised for British India or for India as 
ii wdiolc 

Secondly, the princes desired to have a clearer and 
more precise definition of Paramount Pow'er for another 
reason too- They alleged intervention m their mternal 
afiairs by the Political Department in contravention of the 
terms of the treaties- Thcj' could not call the offender 
to account as Paramountcy had never been precisely defined 
The demand of the princes, thus, was that the functions and 
powers of Paramountcy should be clearly laid down so that 
rulers of the states might know clearly as to where they 
stood and what the limits of their own internal sov'creignty 
were 

Thirdly, the princes desired that an enquir}- should be 
held into the financial and economic relation of British 
India and the states so that the states may be able to claim 
relief from fiscal burdens which they thought to be inequita- 
ble. Such an enquiry the princes regarded as an essential 
prelude to any schemes w'hether for federal coalition or for 
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organised consultation bctv,ccn the states and British India 
in matters of common concern. 

The new forum provided to them, namely, the Chamber 
of Princes, was fully utilised by the princes for ventilating 
their MOWS. During the first five years of its existence, 
these grievances and demands of the rulers found expression 
in every session It certainly helped the growth of the 
Chamber, though some might have thought it would be put 
to better use 

Whatever the nature or character of the Chamber of 
Princes, it represented an improvement in certain important 
aspects over the existing situation The composition of the 
Chamber pulled the princely order out of the welter of 
confusion by introducing a rational classification among the 
states. One hundred and eight princes were made members 
of the Chamber in their own right and 12 princes were to 
be elected by rulers of 127 other states. The remaining 
states and statelets numbering no less than 365 were 
rejected as inconsequential and, therefore, unworthy of 
representation. 

Again, for the first time, Indian states were encouraged 
to hold joint consultations on matters of common interest. 
They were now invited to meet m the Chamber, to hold 
consultations and exchange views freely on matters like 
"their relationship to the Crown, political practice and 
weighty questions regarding pomts of contact with British 
India " As de Montmorency says : 

"The work of the Chamber, and particularly 
that of the Standing Committee of the Chamber, 
cut away masses of dead undergrowth from the wood 
and enabled the issues calling for decision to emerge 
into the clear light of day."* 


* “The Indian States and the Indian Federation” P 92 
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The imperialist policy of the British Government and 
consideration of self-interest, however, deprived t’ e Chamber 
of Princes of any real opportunities to develop healthy 
conventions or to devise means of bringing the administra- 
tion of the states into line with those of the provmces. The 
blow was struck at the very start when it was laid down 
that whatever the Chamber might recommend, it was not 
binding on any mdividual state or ruler and that the 
Chamber did not affect, m any way, the right or freedom 
of action of any state to address the Government of India 
in regard to any matter. It was thus reduced to a body 
whose only privilege was to meet, talk and disperse. Some 
of the biggest and most important states like Hyderabad 
and Mysore never ]omed it. In its annual sessions most of 
the time was devoted to discussions of personal privileges 
and prerogatives. Matters of administrative and political 
import affectmg rights and welfare of the state’s people 
were seldom discussed m it Its meetmgs were marked by 
unbridled display of splendour, superficial glory and empty 
claims of equatmg themselves with their states 

In the minds of the princes the issue of Paramount 
Power and their relationship with it took precedence over 
all other issues affecting the well-being of their subjects. 
The Government of India, far from looking askance towards 
this trend, often sought to encourage it. There is little 
wonder if the Chamber of Princes had no achievement of 
any kind to its credit. 

Of the three recommendations made in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, namely settlement of disputes between 
States or between a State and a Provincial Government or 
the Government of India by a commission of enquiry; placing 
the States in durect relationship with the Government of 
India and, lastly bringing the States and the British India 
closer through joint deliberations, the last one could never 
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be implemented just because no attempt was made to Iiavc 
joint deliberations of the Chamber of Princes and the 
Council of States. As Mcnon •^ays, the gradual bringing 
together of the States and the British India remained a pious 
hope Tlic Paramount Power continued to be paramount 
and the paramountc^ remained \ague and indefinite 
as ever * 

WHiatcvcr might have been the intentions of Mr Mon> 
tagu and Lord Chelmsford or for that matter of the British 
Go\crnment while instituting the Chamber of Princes, this 
august bodj throughout remained purely delibcratnc 
without any CTecutn c or Icgislatnc functions. The hopes 
that were entertained at the time of the inauguration of the 
Chamber and subsequently by successue Viccro>s and the 
Simon Commission that it might somehow’ bring the States 
and the Upper House of the Central Legislature closer 
nc\cr materialised. To saj that the Chamber of Princes 
was nc\cr meant to fulfil anj such functions w’ould be 
contrary to the facts of the case Even the Butler Commi- 
ttee which emphasised the necessity for common action on 
matters which cquallj affected both the British India and 
the states, enMsaged some kind of common deliberations 
between representatives of the two Indias at the instance of 
or with the help of the Chamber of Princes As for Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chclmffcrd, that the conception of all- 
India polity was alreadj’ present in their minds is more than 
c\idcnt from the following paragraph in their Report . — 

"Granted the announcement of August 20, 1917, 
we cannot at the present time envisage its complete 
fulfilment in any form other than that of a congeries 
of self-governing Indian Provinces associated for 
certain purposes under a responsible Government of 

* The Story of the Integration of the Indian States, page 19 
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India; with the possibility of what arc now the 
Native States of India being finally embodied in 
the same whole in some relation which we will not 
now attempt to define. For such an organisation 
the English language has no word but 'Federal'.*" 

Ho V the Princes reacted to the federal idea m the 
Round Table Conference, at the meetings of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee and later on when drafts of the 
Instruments of Accession were put up to them for their 
acceptance by the Viceroy, is a story told in one of the 
subsequent chapters It is sufficient to note here that though 
some of them were earned away by emotion and superficial 
patriotic fcr\ our now and then, the princes never actually 
reconciled tlmmselvcs with forming a part of the Indian 
Federation on terras which could be described as just or 
equitable for the people of the states on the one hand and 
India as a whole on the other. 

Reference has been made to the Montague Chelmsford 
Reforms and the preceding and succeeding announcements 
which went beyond British India m their scope when defining 
the ultimate outcome of constitutional reforms m India. 
What was vague at that time began to appear clearer as the 
constitutional reforms were implemented over the years. 

In this constitutional development there are certain clear 
and well defined stages which called for specific commitments 
in the form of official statements by representatives of the 
British Government, the princes and the Indian people For 
example, the events Icadmg to the appointment of the Simon 
Commission provided one such occasion for official 
announcements from the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
for India, reiterating the formation of an allTndia federation 
as the essential and inevitable outcome of these reforms In 

* Montaguc-Chelmsford Report as quoted in Indian Administration 
by G N Joshi, Page 30. 
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all such announcements reference was invariably made, 
though in guarded language, to the participation of the 
states in the proposed federation in accordance with some 
mutually acceptable arrangement. 

By way of welcoming this development, Indian public 
leaders reiterated the national demand that ultimately British 
India and the Indian states would have to form parts of one 
administration. The Nehru Committee too had emphasised 
in clear terms that the states could not possibly be left out 
of the scope of an all-India federation as they formed an 
integral part of India. Though the Committee asisured the 
princes that they would contmue to enjoy their rights and 
privileges, it made it clear that such an arrangement would 
necessitate ‘‘^modification of the system of government and 
administration prevailmg withm their territories.” 

The reaction of the princes to the very hint that they 
might some day be shaken out of their placid exclusiveness 
gave them a feelmg of uneasiness. Their present position 
conferred on them security and personal freedom to the 
saturation point They were sensible enough to see that 
any change m that position would necessarily mean compro- 
mising with at least some of their rights and privileges The 
very talk of all-India federation therefore gave them a feeling 
of trepidation- Sir John Simon, Chairman of the Constitu- 
tion Enquiry Commission and the Viceroy, Lord Irwm, had 
also been hinting towards such a development Sir John's 
suggestion that a Round Table Conference be held for 
consultations among representatives of British India and the 
Indian states for a full solution of the Indian problem as a 
whole, had also been accepted by the British Government 
The Viceroy had made an official announcement saying that 
“the natural issue of India’s constitutional progress is the 
attainment of Dommion Status " Such a development 
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would naturally mean transfer of greater power into Indian 
hands. This, in turn, would bring British India face to face 
with Indian India. If m British India all power was exer- 
cised by people's representatives m democratically governed 
provinces, how long could the princes hope to stem the tide 

of popular agitation in the states against their autocratic 
rule ? 

It IS not surprising that the princes should have got 
scared of any talk about constitutional reforms as all current 
suggestions seemed to be inexorably leading to some kind of 
federal union involving the Indian states. They were not, 
houc\cr, openly hostile to the federal idea The general 
attitude of the states to this idea had never been defined by 
tlic Chamber of Princes. Only the Maharaja of Bikaner 
had declared on behalf of the states' delegation to the first 
Round Table Conference that the rulers of Indian states 
were prepared to join in an alMndia federation scheme 
provided due respect was paid to the rights and privileges of 
the states and their rulers. He held out an assurance on 
behalf of himself and the princely order that "they were 
agreed that India must be united on a federal basis and, 
provided their rights and privileges were safeguarded, the 
princes would come out willingly to join the federation " In 
a patriotic vein be identified the states rulers with "that 
passion for an equal status in the eyes of the world expressed 
in the desire for Dominion Status which is the dominant 
force amongst all thinking Indians today."* The Nawab of 
Bhopal not only endorsed what the Bikaner Maharaja had 
said but went further to add . "We can only federate with 
a self-governing and federal British India " 

There came about later a change in the attitude of the 
princes' representatives, which was not a little surprising m 
the context of thei^st utterances. For years it remained a 

The Story of the Integration of Indian States P 28, 
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(ution should respect their treaty right., that there should 
be no interference in their internal affa.rs, and that a 
provision should be made for the states joining the federation 
collectively througli the confederation "* 

Eventually, His Majesty’s Government had to arrive 
at Its own conclusions and formulate its own proposals vh,ch 
were published in a White Paper. A Joint Select Committee 
of both the Houses of Parliament was appointed to examine 
these proposals. The states' representatives and ah political 
parties, except the Congress, participated in subsequert 
discussions. With the submission of the report of the Joint 
Select Committee in October, 1934, the Goxxrnmcnt of India 
Bill was introduced in Parliament m December the same 
year The princes set up a representative committee of 
states Ministers to examine the provisions of the Bill. This 
committee suggested several amendments and alterations and 
said that unless these were effected they would not be able 
to recommend to their rulers that they should join the 
proposed federation. Rulers and their representatives met 
again in a conference a few months later This conference 
adopted a resolution which said : "The Bill and the Instru- 
ment of Accession cannet be regarded as acceptable to the 
Indian States " 

After protracted discussions and debates m the 
Commons and the House of Lords, the Government of India 
Bill vas adopted by Parliament after eight v.ccks, tlK 
discordant note struck by the princes notwithstanding After 
receiving the Royal assent in August, it became Gorernment 
of India Act, 1935. 

We need not go into details as to the proxisionsof 
the Government of India Act- Suffice it to sa> tint it 

provided for a constitutional relationship between the states 


• Ibid P. 32 
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and Ikiti'ili India on a federal ba^Jis. One of the special 
features of ihc Act that \%hcrcas in the ca'c of the 

states acceptance ot the federal schcnic was \oluntarjt it 
was ohlif’ator\ in the case of the provinces The states' 
acce'-sion was to he cficctcd h\ an In‘triimcnt of Accession 
the terms of which made it clear that the Act asserted no 
authority o\cr the ‘States save such as flowed from the 
rulers’ frecK c\ecutcd instrument. Various arfjuments had 
been adduced in suppoit of this diflcrcntial treatment as 
between the pro\inccs and the states Historicallj’ and 
politically, It IS easy enough to understand how' differently 
these two sets of territories stood in 1935, but it would be 
dilTicult for a •student of political science to appreciate the 
dilTcrcntial treatment accorded to them in the constitutional 
scheme. The Joint Select Committee sought to explain 
this apparent anomaly thus * 

"The main difficulties arc two ’ that the Indian 
States arc wdiolly different in status and character 
from the provinces of British India, and that they 
arc not prepared to federate on the same terms as it 
IS proposed to apply to the provinces On the first 
point, the Indian states, unlike the British Indian 
proMnccs, possc':s sovereignty in ^arlOus degrees and 
they arc, broadly speaking, under a system of personal 
government T heir accession to a federation cannot 
therefore take place otherwise than by the voluntary 
act of the Ruler of each state, and after accession the 
representatives of the acceding state in the Federal 
Legislature wull be nommated by the Ruler and its 
subjects w'lll continue to owe allegiance to him. On 
the second point, the Rulers have made it clear that 
W'hile they are willing to consider Federation now 
with the provinces of British India on certain terms, 
they could not, as sovereign States, agree to the 
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exercise by a Federal Government m relation to 
them on a range ot powers identical in all respects 
with those which that Government will exercise m 
relation to the provmces on whom autonomy has 
yet to be conferred." 

From the promulgation of the Government of India 
Act» 1935) in 1936 right up to September) 1939) when the 
outbreak of the war in Europe changed the whole situation) 
the primary occupation of the Viceroy) Lord LinlithgoW) 
was to persuade the prmces to join the federation. There 
IS no method which he did not employ in order to bring 
home to the states rulers the advantages of deciding in 
favour of jommg the federation But all his efforts proved 
of no avail for the simple reason that the rulers were dead 
set against any change in the secure and privileged position 
which they had enjoyed for ever 100 years The question 
of India’s political advance did not interest them the least 
bit, though now and then they had given vent to patriotic 
sentiments at the time of state banquets. 

The first step which the Viceroy took for achieving 
his mission was to send out three trusted emissaries) equipned 
with draft copies of the Instrument of Accession to the 
states. For a year these emissaries, Sir Courtenay Latimer, 

Sir Francis Wylie and Sir Arthur Lothian, toured the 
various states, meeting rulers and their advisers Their 
advice and friendly counsel cut no ice with the rulers who, 
m Menon’s words, made it clear that in their ca^e, the urge 
to unity was not dommant nor were they the supplicants 
askmg to come in. The question that agitated them was 
not whether federation would enable them to contribute to 
the benefit of India as a whole, but whether their ovn 
position would be better and safer inside the federation 

than outside it 
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Oil chcir return from tours the cmi-^sarios reported to 
the \'iecro\ the failure of flieir mission. Tlicy said the 
princes wanted lar-rcaciiinjj clianpes and concessions in the 
co.i''titut!on before ai’rccipU to join the federation. In plain 
laniiuaec thc\ were out to haic the best bargain and that it 
would not be possible to induce tlicin to join the federation 
w ithout adequate “horsc-tr.ading". The Vicerovt keen as he 
v\as to brill.! the princes in the federation suggested to the 
Sccretarj of State that some more explicit guarantee be 
c' tended to the rulers and that status quo ma\ be main- 
tained III regard to such fiscal items as the princes insisted 
0.1 maintaininL,. Lord Linlithgow suggested that the 
Goxernment of India Act maj he amended accordingly. The 
Secretary of State, howexer, did not agree with the Viceroy 
He thought that "such concessions were incompatible with 
the general scheme of federation and would arouse a most 
damaging contro\crs\ both in Britain and in India " 

Amendment of the Act haxing thus been ruled out, 
the Political Department now set about the impossible task 
of meetiiig the demands of the princes within the four 
corners of the Act. Again, a round of discussions and 
negotiations started, but all these came to naught The 
truth IS that the olTiccrs of the Political Department gave to 
the negotiations a slant of their own different from the 
stand-point of the Viceroy. Interpreting the keenness of 
the Viceroy as an opportunity for the princes, these officers 
almost encouraged them to stick to their guns To quote 
Menon again, "instead of putting a break on the never- 
ceasing demands of the rulers and stressing the advantages 
to be gained by their entering the federation, the Political 
Department seemed to spend its time more in emphasising 
the loss the rulers w'ould suffer if they w'crc to federate and 
in instituting a search for expedients w'hcrcwith to make 
good or mitigate that loss The result was a tendency to 
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Rue in to the rulers all along the line 

To get over the monotony of infructuous talks and 
negotiations, the rulers met in a conference in Bombay in 
November, 1938. For hours they talked and heard their 
Ministers and advisers. The resolution which they ultima- 
tely adopted rejected the constitutional scheme on the plea 
that by accepting it "the rulers and their successors would 
find themselves unable in the fast changing circumstances 
of the country, to duly discharge their duties to the Crown, 
to their dynasties and to their people.” 

Meanwhile Lord Linlithgow's patience was also runn- 
ing out. He must have felt disgusted with this game of 
hide and seek In his anxiety to finalise things and to know 
exactly where everyone concerned stood, he addressed a 
circular letter to all the rulers of salute states. In his letter, 
he enclosed the revised drafts of the Instruments of 
Accession and the draft acceptance of His Majesty. It was 
plainly stated in the letter that there was no prospect of 
any substantial change in the terms of the Instrument of 
Accession and that the rulers should inform the Viceroy 
within SIX months whether they would be prepared to accept 
It as It was w'orded. 

Not a single prince replied to this letter. On the other 
hand, they met in another conference to discuss the matter. 

The conference once again pleaded rulers’ mabihty to sign 
the Instrument of Accession, but they worded their refusal 
m guarded and diplomatic language. This is the resolution 
which they adopted ; 

"The Conference of Princes and Ministers 
assembled at Bombay, having considered the revised 
draft of the Instrument of Accession and connected 
papers, resolves that the terms on the basis of which 
accession is offered are fundamentally unsatisfactory 


* Ibid, Pngc 39 
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m the direction indicated in the report of the Hj'dari 
Committee of Ministers and confirmed by tlie 
recommendations of the Gwalior Confcrencei and arei 
therefore, unacceptable* At the same time, the 
Conference records its belief that it could not be 
the intention of His Majesty’s Government to close 
the door on all-India federation.” 

Whatever the reply the princes might have got from 
the Viceroy or the Political Department regarding their 
latest resolution, the door to the federation was now 
virtually closed, so far as the states were concerned. From 
all accounts, it appeared that the princes' attitude made the 
Viceroy unhappy, but there was hardly anything left for 
him to do He was getting further worried over the situa- 
tion as It was developmg in various states bordering on the 
autonomous provinces where the Congress had captured 
power The All-India States People’s Conference and its 
various branches, encouraged b> the newly acquired prestige 
and power of their sister organisation, the Congress, in eight 
provinces, felt bolder than ever before to agitate for res- 
ponsible government in the states. Trouble was simmering in 
Rajasthan, m the Deccan States and m far off Kashmir and 
Travancore and there were open conflicts in Mysore and 
Rajkot. 

It must be said that Lord Lmlithgow maintained 
throughout a balanced attitude towards these obligations. 
He must have thought that the attitude of the princes which 
had throughout been one-sided had now come home to roost. 
Though the Viceroy could not have possibly supported the 
demand for responsible government in the states and endor- 
sed the stand of the Congress, he certainly reflected m his 
attitude the spirit of the constitutional change that had 
swept the country. How long he could have kept the poise 
without fallmg foul of the princes in India and the British 
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Government at home if the war had not come to bis rescue, 
It IS difficult to guess. The fact is that when the war broke 
out, Lord Linhtbgow heaved a sigh of relief, for it automati- 
cally pulled him out of a position which was every day 
getting more and more tenuous and untenable. Only a 
week after the declaration of the war, the Viceroy announced 
in his address to both Houses of the Central Legislature that 
while federation remained the objective of His Majesty’s 
Government, the compulsion of the present international 
situation and the fact that, given the necessity for concentra- 
ting on the emergency that confronts us, we have no choice 
but to hold m suspense the work in connection with the 
preparations for federation.” 

This relieved the Viceroy of the difficult task of 
having to persuade the states to fall mto Ime with his wishes 
and the provisions of the Government of India Act relating 
to the federation 

The outbreak of the war m Europe changed the entire 
constitutional outlook in India. Helpmg the war effort 
became, for the official world, the supreme need of the hour, 
superseding all other requirements. As long as the war 
la ted all constitutional questions, including that of the 
states, had to be put in cold storage. 

The next occasion for discussing the constitutional 
future of India was provided by the arrival m India of the 
Cripps Mission m 1942. The Cripps plan purpoited, as a 
short-term measure, to get British Indian party leaders to 
agree to share the responsibilities of the Central Government 
m which the states were not required to participate 

Having rightly conjectured that the reaction of the 
Congress and the Muslim League to the Cripps offer was 
unfavourable, the princes felt happy m their hearts They 
were saved the unpleasant task of havmg to torpedo ffie 
proposals themselves. Their delegation, however, met Sir 
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Staftord Cripps and after a brief talki handed him over the 
following resolution. 

“The Indian states will be gladi as always, in the 
interest of their motherland, to make their contribution in 
every reasonable manner compatible wnth the sovereignty 
and integrity of the states towards the framing of a constitu- 
tion for India. The states should be assured, however, that 
in the event of a number of states not finding it feasible to 
adhere, tlic non-adhering states or groups of states, so 
desiring, w'ould have the right to form a union of their ov, n, 
with full sovereign status m accordance with a suitable and 
agreed procedure devised for the purpose " 

When the failure of the Cripps mission v. as announced 
and Cripps himself left India, the prmces heaved a sigh of 
relief. Indeed the Prime Mmister of a major state is 
reported to have written to the Viceroy’s Political Adviser, 
Sir Henry Craik • “I see a lot of expressions of deep sorrow^ 
in the press on the failure of the mission which has been 
described as a great tragedy Personally I feel that sve escaped 
one very narrowly."’' 

As the plan was full of snags and was considered as 
imperihng the future of India, it was given a short shrift by 
the Congress. The princes and their governments never had 
a chance of venting their views on it, beyond statmg their 
own terms & conditions mixed with the usual platitudes 
Followmg the Cripps Mission precedent, the states were not 
mvited by Lord Wavell to the Simla Conference of 1945 
This Conference too met the same fate as the Cripps plan. 

With the cessation of hostihties m Europe and the 
Labour Party commg mto power m England, the search for a 
solution of India's constitutional andp olitical problem began 
afresh. Reference has already been made to the visits of 

* 


Ibid, Page 51 
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the British Parliamentary Delegation and the Cabinet 
Mission. Following the line of earlier official statements; 
the Cabinet Mission assured the princes that there was no 
intention on the part of the Crown to initiate any change 
in their status. The Missioni however, expected that the 
consent of the princes to any change which might emerge 
as a result of negotiations would not be reasonably with- 
held The Cabinet Mission announced its plan on May 16, 
1946, laying down an elaborate procedure for the proposed 
Union of India It did not deal with the states in detail and 
provided for their entry in the following manner : 

a) Paramountcy could neither be retamed by the 
British Crown nor transferred to the new Govern- 
ment But according to the assurance given by 
the rulers that they were ready and willmg to do 
so, the states were expected to co-operate in the 
new development of India. 

b) The precise form which the co-operation of the 
States would take must be a matter of negotiation 
during the building up of the new constitutional 
structure, and it by no means followed that it 
would be identical for all the states 

c) The states were to retain all subjects and powers 
other than those ceded to the Union, namely, 
Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications. 

d) In the preliminary stage the states were to be 
represented on the Constituent Assembly by a 
Negotiating Committee. 

e) In the final Constituent Assembly they were to 
have appropriate representation, not exceeding 
93 scats; the method of selection was to be 
determined by consultation 

f) After the Provmcial and Group Constitutions bad 
been drawn up by the three sections of the 
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C'ot;’ itiinu A'; rin’ilx, the rcpri"^ of tlic 

S.'tlion': nnJ tlic In in.i Sntcs u.nild n I'^ciniilc 
for the jnirpo'-r of crttline the Ihiion Constirtition. 

1 lie roiction of the i.'onirc';'' to the C.ihinei Mi'-^ioii’s 
phn '•0 fnr .t: the cnfr\ ('f the ‘^t.ite'^ w.i*- concerned was 
quite critical In a resolution the Confrc''- W’oi! in]’ Com- 
niittcc exprc';<cd the \ie\\ th'-t the Con'-iitucnt A'-'senibh' 
could not he formed h\ entirel} di'sparate elements and the 
manner of sdectiii]’ sfntc'-* repre«cpt.itn es for it nni't 
appraximatc in so far as was possible to the method adopted 
in the Pro\ inces" * The I'ress sn;enient issued on behalf 
of the Cabinet Missior> ho\\e\er, a th\ liter renlllrmcd that 
‘'the question of how the stues represent itiM? should be 
appointed to the Constituent Assembh was lu r a mafcr for 
decision b\ the Cabmer Mission and was clc"’rl\ one which 
must be discussed with the states" 

The first reaction of the states rulers tithe Cabinet 
Mission's Plan was not unfaxourablc The Stindinj’ Com- 
mittee of the Cliamhcr of Princes in a statement (June lOt 
19-16) described the Plan as "a fair basis for negotiations” 
Simultancouslj it set up a rcprcsei.tatn c committee to 
ncilotiatc the states entra into the Constituent Assembly 
For carrsinC on these nc{’otintions, the Constituent Assembly 
also sub-rcqucntlj appointed a committee to confer with the 
Negotiation Committee of the Chamber of Princes 

So far so good , the states had agreed to negotiate for 
entrj into the Constituent Asscmbl> How the process of 
negotiations was earned and how at c\ary step the rulers 
either changed their minds or were plagued bj second thou- 
ghts forms the subject-matter of another chapter — “Freedom 
Eve". 

•ProccedinRs of the Congress WorVing Committee Iicid on 
May 2-1, PMO 
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Here we close the narration with the end of 1946- 
But before we do soi let us also see the reaction of the states 
people to the Cabinet Mission's Plan* Their principal 
organisation! the AISPC called an emergent meeting of its 
lixccutive to consider the Plan* The meetingi which was 
attended by over 200 representatives from various states was 
presided over by Jawaharlal Nehru* Though there were 
lengthy discussions alternating between optimism and pessi- 
mism, It was Nehru's address which correctly expressed 
tlicir views and reflected their inner feelings As the states 
people felt bitter over the provision that states representatives 
to Constituent Assembly in most cases would be nominees 
of the rulers, Nehru touched upon this subject m his address 
With his inimitable emphasis, he declared. "The states 
people claim to represent for themselves and they will see to 
It that they are heard. None else, and certainly not their 
rulers, can Speak for them 

This was followed by a spurt of activity in all the 
states The network of Praja Mandals and Lok Parishads 
had already got completely identified with the Congress. 
So, taking instructors from top Congress leaders, the states 
people began to prepare themselves for the impendmg, 
pchaps, the last they thought, struggle for the assertion 
of people's rights to participate in the making of India s 
constitution* From Travancore and Mysore m the South 
to Jodhpur and Bikaner m the north-west, political organi- 
sation got busy rallying public opmion in support of their 
demand to elect their representatives for the Constituent 

Assembly* 
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Mov/ement Gathers Momentum 

Let u<: noK pick up tlic threads and sec how the states 
people's movement (Irew from strcnjlth to strength in the 
crucial \cnrs before and after the war. 

Tlie fifth session of the AISPC, held at Karachi in 1936, 
pro\cd to be a landmark in the history of the states people’s 
struggle for freedom in more uays than one It was presided 
o\cr by Dr. R Pattabhi Sitaramayya and was attended, 
among others, b 3 the Congress President, Jaw’aharlal Nehru 
and an c\-Congrcss President, Rajendra Prasad Although 
the freedom movements in states and in British India were 
in a way intcr-Iinked and closely related to each other, yet 
on surface the relationship between the two movements 
always left something to be clariGcd. After Gandhiji's 
clear-cut waitings and elucidations, the speeches made at the 
Karachi session by Dr. Sitaramaj’ 3 'a, Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Rajendra Prasad furnished the best clue to the Congress 
attitude to the struggle w'aged by the States people for civil 
liberties and sclf-Govcrnmcnt. Dr. Pattabhi's interest m 
the movement had been of long standing and his connection 
w’lth die AISPC proved to be a boon to the Conference in 
the long run. 
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The Conference was inaugurated by Jawaliarlal Nehru. 
In his address, he threw ample light on the Congress policy 
towards the Indian States. He expressed his desire to 
remove certain misunderstandings tha texisted between the 
States people and the Congress. Emphasising the unity and 
indivisibility of India, he said that the fight of the Congress 
for Indian independence also included the liberation of states 
subjects, but, he added in parenthesis, only on India emerg- 
ing independent. If the Congress attained Swaraj, the 
states people would mevitably share their liberation. One 
thing, he said, to be understood clearly was that it was the 
British Government and not the Indian princes who had to 
be fought for attaining freedom and responsible government 
m the states. As the Congress was busy fighting the British 
Government, once its fight bore fruit and the British power 
tumbled, the princes would not be able to resist the demand 
of the states people 

Another suggestion Jawaharlal made to the states 
people was that following the Congress example they should 
establish contact with the people and rouse mass conscious- 
ness instead of depending merely on sending memorials and 
petitions. He made it plain that the political problem of 
India could be settled only by a Constituent Assembiv Such 
an Assembly could be formed only when the British Goicrn- 
ment was gone or was on the verge of ' going. Tlicrc could 
be no doubt that at that time the Congress w'ould include 
representatives of the states people in the Constituent 
Assembly 

As one reads these words today m the light of actual 
happenings since 1947, one would concede that wint 
Jawaharlal said at Karachi in 1936 was marked by proplictic 

vision. 

In his address Rajendra Prasad also gcncrallj endored 
the views of Jawaharlal and assured the states people o; 
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Confrc'^'^ ‘:\mi'Ttli\ with ihctr cnu'-c He nd\ i'^cd the people 
of the «:titec to linvc full faith in Conprc':'; leadership. 
Follow Mp Its proprarmne of worK, the AISFC should crpanisc 
coii'^tructu c v\oth in the <tntcs <o ns to enlist for tiicir 
mo\cmci.t the support of Kisans and the common people. 

In his {'residential address, Dr. Pnttabhi SitnramaNja 
said that durinp (he one decade that had passed since the 
states people had inaiu’iirnted their movement and founded 
the all-Tndia States People’s Conference, they had held four 
regular sessions and one special section, which was ample 
proof of their earnestness and general enthusiasm. He 
realised tliat conducting a freedom motement in Indian 
stares was far more diflicult and arduous than in British 
India. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of Dr Sirnramayja's 
address was the remarks he made about the relationship 
between the States people and the Indian National Congress. 
Tlie views he expressed were, in some respects, in sharp 
contrast with what Nehru and Rajendra Prasad had said on 
the subject He said that the Congress was not justified m 
leaving the states people to their fate He went to the 
length of confessing that the attitude of the Congress 
towards the states problem had not been ns might be expec- 
ted and that it needed a substantial change He thought 
that the states people w’crc fully justified in asking the plain 
question : "Arc you w’orking for a federation or arc you 
xvorking for the Sw’araj for British Indian prox inccs only 
If the former, do not assume an attitude of apathy or con- 
dcsccntion towards the states people and their problems; if 
the latter, say so, and we wush you success and hope to 
receive strength ourselves therefrom. VVe w'cleome it, but 
part company now' and here " 

Replying to the question he had himself posed, Dr. 
Sitaramayya held that it could be taken for granted that the 
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former View was correct, that IS to say, the Congress stood 
ror a federation of the entire country He advised the 
Congress not to take away with the right hand what it bad 
given with the left. ‘<^avmg openly declared that it stood 
for the whole country, it had no alternative to lending full 
support to the freedom struggle m the Indian States. Never- 
theless, the objectives of the Congress and the AISPC being 
the same, namely, full responsible government m their 
respective regions of mfluence, the states people could hope 
to free themselves from the mcumbus of autocratic princely 
rule by following the methods adopted by the Congress 

Civil Liberties Union 

Another landmark of the Karachi session of the AISPC 
was the formation of the Civil Liberties Union. Speakmg 
on this resolution, the mover, Jai Naram Vyas said : “Those 
persons who live in the states or have connections with the 
state subjects would oaly know what sort of atrocities and 
repressions arc perpetrated on the people there and how 
civil liberties are denied to them. We cannot ventilate our 
ideas in the states to the extent to which we can do it in 
British India. The stones of repression and wrongs commi- 
tted there day after day would sound mcredible like fairy 
tales, but they are actual facts " 

Vyas went on to narrate how along with other political 
workers he was put down as a Badmash No. 10 in the Police 
register of Jodhpur State Public mcetmgs in the state 
were banned. Even cyclostyling, let alone publishing a 
penodical or a newspaper, was a crime m Jodhpur, and many 
other States In Jaipur, he said, one could not start a 
school without the permission of state authorities and no 
teacher from outside could be employed He said that even 
in bigger states like Mysore, Kashmir and Hyderabad, people 
were labourmg under grave disabilities. Administration of 
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justice was whimsical and one-sided. He illustrated tiis 
point by referring to the arrest of Jawaharlal Nehru, Sant 
Ram and others m Nabha State and the ridiculous way in 
which they were tried. \Scen in this light, Jai Narain Vyas 
thought, grant of civil liberties was the foremost and most 
immediate problem of the states people. It was for this 
purpose that the AlSPC had decided to form a separate 
organisation called the Civil Liberties Union This was one 
of the several resolutions adopted by the 5th session of 
the AISPC 

The resolution moved and adopted on the Government 
of India Act, 1935, condemned the proposed federal struc- 
tion in which the states people had been denied representa- 
tion and in the formation of which they were not consulted 
at any stage. Another important resolution referred to the 
problem of growmg agrarian discontent which had culminated 
m the tragedies of Kashmir, Alwar, Sikar (Jaipur) and 
Loharu. The Conference suggested that followmg steps 
should be taken promptly by the state Governments to ease 
the situation which was steadily deterioratmg . 

1. Reduction in the rates of land revenue by one- 
third 

2. Application of equitable prmciples of taxation to 
the peasantry on the basis of the income-tax law 
of British India. 

3. Scaling down and compoundmg of the load of 
rural mdebtedness which was breakmg the back 
9 f the pesantry 

4 Immediate enquiry mto the conditions of the peasa- 
ntry with a view to revising and modifying land 
revenues and land tenure system so as to bring 
them mto line with modern conditions of life 

The Conference made a forceful appeal to all political 
organisations in British India to abandon their policy of 
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non-interference in internal affairs of the states ard to cr.c 

all the active help they could to the states people in thc.r 
unequal struggle for freedom noted that the Uid nor. 
Congress resolution regarding the Indian States had nnJe 
some advance towards compliance u ith the c'Titc*: pccplc-’s 
demand, although the Conference thciight that cicn thi<i 
resolution was not altogether satisfactory or adequate It 
requested the Indian National Congress to talc a coniprcl.c- 
nsive and broad view of the problem of Indian cninncipi* 
tion, affecting equally as It did both the provinces and the 
states. 

The Conference also adopted resolutions prttc<iting 
against insufferable misrule in Sirolii where the state Daihar 
held the monopoly of trade, enacted rules which were dctri- 
mental to the interests of the people, encouraged tlic practice 
of forced religious conversions, gave undue preference to 
outsiders m state services, totally ignored tlic needs of public 
welfare such as health, education, agricultural reforms, e‘C 
and persisted in its repressive polic) The Confcrc->:c 
condemned the highhandedness of the Thikanndar of Sil'^r 
(Jaipur) who tried to crush the legitimate movement of the 
cultivators w’hose agitation for reduction in taxes was 'ou ht 
to be crushed by the Thikandar by force, resulting in sc cnl 
deaths by bullets It also condemned the Jaipur Go' cm* 
meat which instead of redressing the grievances of the 
people supported the oppressor, the Tliikanadar of Si! ar. 
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causing the death of a political worker, Seva Singh in Patiala 
Jail as a result of police excesses. 

The most significant achievement of the session consis- 
ted in the success of its efforts to evolve a scientific and 
S3 stcmatic organisational pattern for the Conference and its 
auxiliary bodies. It adopted the constitution of the Con- 
ference and authorised the Working Committee to set the 
machinery provided under its pro\ isions in motion as soon as 
possible. 

The Working Committee of the Conference was em- 
powered to frame all necessary rules to bring the Constitu- 
tion into force and to meet all emergencies For purposes 
of propagating its objectives the Conference set up the follo- 
wing organisational units 

(i) The Punjab States including Kashmir, Khairpur 
and Simla Hill States, (ii) Rajputana States, (in) Central 
India States, including Rampur, Banaras and Tehri Garhwal; 
(iv) Gujarat States, (v) Kathiaw'ad States, (vi) Southern 
Maratha States; (vii) South Indian States, (viii) Hyderabad 
and (ix) Orissa States, including Manipur and Cooch- Bihar 

It w'as at this session of the AISPC that the organisa- 
tional pattern of the Conference w^as regulated and dearly 
defined For winning over full and unreserved support of 
the Indian National Congress, this session did more than any 
previous or later session of the AISPC The very presence 
of the Congress President and the holding of the session 
under the presidentship of a front-rank Congress leader like 
Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya did much to bring the Congress 
leadership closer to the states people's movement 

Another great achievement of the session was the 
establishment of Civil Liberties Union which focussed 
popular attention on the atrocities that were being commit- 
ted on people living in Indian states and on the utter lack 
of civil liberties and civic rights in the princely territories 
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Navasari Convention 

The workers of the AH India States' People’s Confer- 
ence held a convention at Navasan in February 193S for 
taking stock of the ever-changing situation and for consider- 
ing a few pressing problems with which political workers in 
the Indian states were confronted. The foremost of these 
problems was, of course, the all-India federation loommg on 
thepohtical horizon of the country Though the states' 
people had hardly left anything unsaid on the question, the 
uncertainties of the situation were such that they felt they 
could not reiterate their views too often. 

The immediate cause of calling the Convention, how- 
ever, was to give a fresh look to their problems arising from 
a resolution adopted by the Congress Working Committee 
at Its Calcutta meeting /This Resolution while expressing 
full sympathy with the people of the states m their 
struggle for responsible government and liberalisation 
of the administrations in prmcely states, had said in no 
uncertain terms that the Indian states should form their 
own political organisations that need not be called Congress 
Committees. The states' people thought it was manifestly 
unjust for the Congress Working Committee to ban the 
formation of Congress Committees in the states, when as 
India's prmcipal political organisation the Congress was 
fighting for the freedom of the whole country. The assump- 
tion on the part of the Working Committee that the states 
people lacked mass action served only to add insult to injury 
The states’ people thought that national awakening and 
political upsurge were as much m evidence in the states 
as m the Provinces) 

The fact is that the Haripura Resolution was an ofT- 
shoot of the happenings in Mysore state The Mj sore State 
Congress had launched upon Satyagraha for achieving 
responsible government in the state under the aegis oi the 
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M ilnr.nn In she cuiir^r of t!tc populnr .n’ltation, the Smte 
Tuihor!t:c'' jnillcil doun the Confre:': wlitch the demon- 

’tntor*: were tntr\inj* Tlu*; in'^nlt to tlie \’ntionaI fin;’ 
(1*; the Co-n’ic^v in;’ w.i': then called) in furintcd tlic wliole 
ccuntr\ In H'ltc (1 the fact tint tlic Coni’re':s wielded 
i'o\er in .i< m iit\ n’; 'e\en pro\ incc,*- nt the time it could do 
nothi i;' h' " of i. dime the M\‘-orc wron;i-doers to 
nccour.t, nor couUl u do nnjthinp to ciijurc that •nmilnr 
Inppct'in. would not recur in other 'titc*; It wa<: under 
the <trc''‘- of tlu-^ irrcir.edinhle di< ihilitj th.it the Confress 
thcu;’ht of rc'-trainini’ the actiMtic*; of Con;;rc 5 i Commi- 
ttee'- worhini' in princcl\ <tatc«. 

W hilc 11’;' 0.1 the subject, •'evcral states woricrs 
; ot under'-! and d'i\ w erf cd up Amonp iho'-c w ho criticised 
the C\’.i,rc'-'' Wor) me Committee Resolution and asked 
tint u should he suitabh amended were Indra Vid>a\achas- 
piti of Delhi, I’remnath linear of Kashmir, I’aranlal Mun":!!! 
of Haroda, Naram I’ra'ad of Oris ‘3 State, Rajgopalacharja 
oi Mj'orc, A\adhc«h Pra':ad Sinfli of Rewa, Khanolkar of 
Sa\.Tntv\adi, P.indunm’a Rao and Dmail Hiram of Hyderabad, 
Hnribhnu Maciukar of Indore and a few others. Prominent 
parr wni aPo tnken in the proceedin;ts b\ I 3 alwantrn> 
Mehta, lai Narnin \^ja’: and Chudgar 

After \ arious '-peakers had \cnted their thoughts and 
talcn the Coni'ress Worl ing Committee to ta’ik for not 
eninfi the '=tatc':' people their due, saner counsels prc\ ailed, 
thanks to the rnpathetic and tactful speech of the 
Chairman of the Coincntion who was none else than 
Dr Pattabhi Sitarama>\a The Resolution was suitabU 
amended, denuded of anpr}' words and couched m moderate 
lnngun;’c only to \oicc the disappointment of the states’ 
people at their not being allowed to set up Congress 
Committees in the princely territories The Resolution 
C7prc‘:scd the hope that the official attitude of the Congress 
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Committee would be altered in favour of the Indian states 
people at the next Session of the Congress. 


The Navasari Convention prepared a draft resolution 
with the idea of requesting the Congress to adopt it with a 
view to meeting the viewpoint of the states people. It was 
Dr Pattabhi's handiwork. It ran as this follows : 

The Congress stands for the same political, 
social and economic freedom in the States as the rest 
of India and considers the States as an integral part 
of India, which cannot be separated. “Puma Swaraj" 
or Complete Independence which is the objective of 
the Congress, is for the whole of India inclusive of 
the States, for the integrity and unity of India roust 
be maintained in freedom as it has been maintained 
in subjection. The only kind of federation that can 
be acceptable to the Congress, is one in which the 
States participate as free units enjoying the measure 
of democratic freedom as the rest of India." 


This draft was accepted by the Congress and moved as 
an ofiiciai resolution at the Haripura session * 

The Convention reiterated its stand on the issue of 
the Federation It condemned the federal scheme as contem- 
plated in the Government of India Act, 1935, and expressed 
Its determination to fight it tooth and nail till it was amended 
to the satisfaction of the states’ people and the Indian 
National Congress In the opinion of the Convention, no 


How much a section of the Congress leadership sympathised with 
the people of the states m their struggle, was evident from Subhwh 
Bose’s Presidential address at the Haripura session. After explaining the 
circumstances by which the Congress felt impelled to restrain its 
activities in the stales, he declared "There arc people m the Congress 
like myself who would like the Congress participating more actively in 
the movement of the states people I persondly hope that in the 
near fu^rc it will be possible for the Indian National Congress to 

take a forward step and offer a helping hand to our fellow-fighters in 
taxca or ^ ^ . fnrffct they need our sympathy and our help 

^•Crossr?ads-thc words of Subhash Chandra Bose, 1938-40”, page 6 
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scheme of federation could be acceptable to the people of 
the States which was not based upon * (a) responsible 
Government m the States, (b) provision to send elected 
representatives to the Constituent Assembly, and (c) grant 
of fundamental rights of citi::cnship to states' people and a 
guarantee for the protection of those rights to be incorpora- 
ted in the Federal Constitution through the machinery of 
the Federal Court 

In the course of another Resolution, the Convention 
indirectly complimented the states in south India which 
were in a better position both in respect of enlightened 
governments and a better organised public opinion. The 
Convention exhorted the rulers of these states to be pioneers 
m the matter of political reforms It also appealed to the 
people of south Indian states to continue to work m unison 
for achieving responsible government in their respective 
states 

In view of the fact that divergent opinions were being 
expressed about the situation obtaining in the states and 
various suggestions were being offered for improvmg the 
situation, the Convention suggested that a Commission be 
appointed by the Congress to study the problems of the 
states' people from all angles and to submit a detailed Report 
to the Congress as early as possible 

The Convention recorded its strong protest against the 
proposed transfer by the Government of India of more than 
100 villages of the A]mer-Merwara Province to the Jodhpur 
and Udaipur States against the will of the people of the 
areas concerned. 

According to another resolution, it was decided to 
bring out an English Weekly on behalf of the All India 
States' People’s Conference This Weekly, "The States' 
People", was subsequently founded and it became the rally- 
ing point of agitation m all the states It was also decided 
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that the proceedings of the A. I. S. P. C. should hereafter be 
conducted, as far as possible, m Hindustani so that a larger 
number of people may take part in and understand the 
proceedings 

From the pomt of view of recording the history of the 
States’ People’s movement, the most remarkable aspect of 
the Naimsan Convention was the speech of the Chairman, 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya. In a critical analysis of the 
states people s problems, he clarified the various issues 
relatmg to all-India federation and suggested suitable reme- 
dies, keeping the interests of the states’ people m view. Dr. 
Sitaramayya dealt with the various viewpomts expressed m 
India and abroad He recalled that Lord Lothian had 
described the federal proposal as “the most difficult part of 
the scheme’’, since it attempted to marry democratic Bntish 
India with feudal princedoms m a smgle federation. Accor- 
ding to Lord Lothian, even in British India basic civil 
liberties were yet to be statutorily established — civil liberties 
like the right of Habeas Corpus, freedom of speech and 
freedom of political association, which were m existence 
there only in part. He had also considered it mevitable 
that, as political consciousness grew, the princes, like the 
monarchs m Europe, were more and more to be required to 
assume the position of constitutional rulers. Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya quoted the following passage from Lord 
Lothian’s speech : 

“Paramountcy certainly cannot be mterpreted 
to mean that Great Bntain has the duty of support- 
ing a ruler m denying to his own subjects the very 
rights which have been established by the authority 
of Parliament throughout British India. How long 
this will take I cannot attempt to predict, but there 
are at least some causes for the view that Federation 
will make this process more smooth and less violent 
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tlian It nn\ otlict\vi*:c become. Tiic rclationsliip 
e'tabli<^lied In the .Act between "ISriti'h India and 
the Statec” i>; thetefore, not ncarl\ <=0 inflctible a'; i"? 
commonK bclicaed. Not onK Iia\e the rnnccs no 
cfTectne \ctoon tlie de\ elopment of the Con'^titution 
it'clf except in CO far a< it affects aurononn in their 
own ctatec, hut when the mo\eincnt for responcihlc 
inctnntions m the States has reached fruition, it 
will automaticalls remove tlie principal objections 
now raided to an all-lndia Federation and will 
evcntnallj make po'cihle the removal, hv consent, 
of other anomalies m the Act.” 

Dr Partahhi wondered if the Iiopcs regarding gradual 
dcmocratisation of the states expressed hr such well-meaning 
persons, will be allowed to materialise bv the princes. 

Dr P Siiarammav a also dwelt on the struggle that was 
goinging on in Mv sore State, where following the adoption 
of the programme of non-coopcration at the Mv sore State 
Congress conv’cntion held at Chitadrug, arrests of political 
workers had started H. Dasappa was one of the first to 
be arrested Though the State Government had accepted in 
principle the goal of representative government for the 
people, the Mv sore State Congress was not satisfied unless 
responsible government was conceded immcdiatclj As 
Dr Pattabhi said, acceptance of the principle of sclf-gov'crn- 
nient did not take the people V ery far Serious issues arose 
from the struggle in Mv sore for civil liberties and respon- 
sible gov ernment He thought, however, tliat the Congress 
had to be vigilant and adopt a course of action after giving 
full thought to every aspect of the situation. Dr Sitara- 
mayja endorsed the general reaction of the states people to 
the Congress policy of vacillation He did not agree with 
the resolution of the Congress directing that no Congress 
committees were to be established in Indian states and that 
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the internal struggle of the people of the states was not to 
be undertaken in the name of the Congress. He thought it 
was poor service of those who had identified themselves 
with the Congress in its national struggle and who had been 
carrying on the fight for internal reform in the name of the 
Congress committees. He almost completely identified 
himself with the views expressed by leaders of the states 
people as to the need for a change in the Congress attitude 
towards the states 

Happenings in the Mysore State also figured promi- 
nently in the ConvenLon Representatives of that State 
participating in the Navasari Convention said that the people 
there were determined to fight for their rights and for the 
establishment of responsible Government in Mysore. They 
gave an account of the discussions at the Convention of 
Mysore Congressmen held at Chitaldrug) which had adopted 
a programme of non-co-operation. At this convention, it was 
also decided that no political prisoner would offer any self- 
defence. Reference in this connection was made of the arrest 
of H Dasappa, a prominent advocate and politician of 
Mysore under Section 124-A. 

On the whole, the Navasari Convention proved to be 
a good exercise in political organisation and formation of 
public opinion. It left a deep impact not only on the people 
of the states but also on the Congress which was now better 
able to appreciate the feelings and temper of the states 
people. 

Ludhiana Session of AISPC 

The next session of the All India States Peoples 
Conference was held at Ludhiana in 1939. Considermg the 
timing of the Conference, the political chmate in the country 
and the decisions taken at Ludhiana, this session may be 
considered to be the most crucial m the history of the States 
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But the most important change was in the attitude 
and strategy of the Indian National Congress. The Congress; 
bad enunciated a policy of non-intcrfcrencc m the internal 
affairs of the states. By and large, it had stuck to that 
policy scrupulously and laid emphasis on the responsibiittv 
of states people themselves to organise the people and thus 
acquire such strength as would compel the princes to listen 
to them and concede their demand That was the idea of 
Mahatma Gandhi, who had enunciated the policy of non- 
interference. Thanks, however, to the persistence of the 
states people and the help rendered by Dr. Pattabhi, at 
Hanpura the Congress altered its stand considcrabK. 
though not fully meeting the demand of the states people b} 
withdrawing the ban put on Congress committees being set 
up in the states. 

No doubt, the Congress had always been in sympatlij 
with these people's demand for self-government, but their 
sympathy had now changed into administrative expediency. 
They could not allow Indian states affairs to be the exclusive 
preserve of the Political Department functioning from Kev 
Delhi. The Provincial Governments asserted their right to 
shape the Central policy m a matter which affected one- 
fourth of the country’s population 
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injustice perpetrated in the states." Mahatma Gandhi 
declared that although under the Constitution provincial 
Ministers had no power over the States, they had a moral 
responsibility regarding what happened in the States within 
their borders Congress Ministries were, therefore, morally 
bound to take notice of gross misrule and to tender advice 
to Paramount Power as to what should be done in their 
opinion to stop this misrule I have no doubt, the Mahatma 
said, that if the Paramount Power is to enjoy friendly rela- 
tions with the Ministries, it had to give a sympathetic ear to 
this advice 

Added force had been lent to these events by agitation 
in a large number of stares and the oppressive use of force 
by the Central and Indian states Governments In Orissa 
states, for example, brutal force had to be used to suppress 
popular agitation, resultmg m several deaths In Jaipur, 
Nabha, Patiala, Kapurthala etc. popular agitation was sought 
to be suppressed by force, and leaders of the agitation were 
meted out ghastly treatment. In bigger states, particularly 
Hyderabad, Kashmir and Travancore, state governments had 
tried to give a communal turn to political agitation and thus 
justify the use of armed force used by them against the 
agitators In Hyderabad, it was alleged to be a Hmdu 
agitation against a Muslim ruler; in Kashmir, it was said to 
be a Muslim majority m revolt against a Hmdu ruler and m 
Travancore Sir C. P Ramaswami Aiyer attempted to dub 
the agitation a diabolical move on the part of the Christians 
to overthrow a Hindu state. On top of all this came the 
views expressed by the workers of the AISPC at the , 
Navasari Convention This made a decisive impact on thj^^ 
Congress leadership 

The denial of sympathetic hearing to the states people, 
the assured help of the Congress Party now administenng 
piore than half of India, and the complete inability and 
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incapacity of the princely order to adjust itself to the 
coming change, all these factors had now vested the States 

People's freedom movement with a new importance and a 
fresh vigour. 

This was the background in which the All-India States 
People's Conference met at Ludhiana early m 1939 . The 
scenes of enthusiasm which characterised the session were 
unprecedented Probably no other session of the Conference 
was attended by such a large number of delegates, represent- 
ing the states. To cap it, Jawaharlal Nehru, President of 
the Indian National Congress and the most dynamic Congress 
leader had been elected President of the session. The result 
was that one saw the same upsurge of popular enthusiasm 
there which was normally associated with the annual sessions 
of the Congress. Preparations were more or less on the 
same level. Press converage and attendance at the session 
were also of the same order. 

In his Presidential address, Jawaharlal summed up the 
whole situation in his characteristic way. After giving an 
analysis of the situation obtaining m the Indian states and 
stating reasons as to why the people in British India could 
not afford to be indifferent to the agitation in the states, 
Jawaharlal referred to signs of conflict, friction and violence 
all round in the world, leading mSvitably to chaos. He 
continued • "None of us wants this chaos in India, for that 
IS no prelude to freedom. Yet while we recognise that our 
strength grows, the forces of disruption and disintegration, 
of communalism and provincialism, of irresponsibility and 
narrow-mindedness also grow . Yet m India, there are 
gleams of hope, though dark clouds assail us And the 
brightest of these rays comes from the newly awakened 
people of the states. We, who presume to shoulder the 
burden of their struggle, have a heavy responsibility and it 
Will require all our courage and our wisdom to discharge 
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that faithfulli’ Strong language will not help it is often 
a sign of weakness and a substitute for action It is action 
that IS commanded todayi wise and clTcctne action which 
takes us speedily to our goah controls the forces of disrup" 
tion, and builds up the united India of our dream." 

Referring to the states people's struggle in the contest 
of the larger nationalist movement in India, Nehiu said : 
"The freedom of the people of the states is a big enough 
thing, yet It IS a part of the larger freedom of India, and till 
we gam that larger freedom, it is a struggle for us. If the 
federation is imposed upon u', we shall fight it and sw’ccp 
It awaj . Wherever the British Power intervenes against 
the people in the states, we shall have to fact it The time 
IS approaching when the final solution has to come — the 
Constituent Assembly of all the Indian people framing the 
Constitution of a free and democratic India. 

"The States' People's Conference has done good work 
in the past but this has been only a fraction of the wmrk it 
might have done. It must now turn to the efficient organi'a- 
tion of all Its activities so that it might become a clearing 
house for all that pertains to the states, and a source of help 
and inspiration to all our comrades in the struggle It must 
help m buildmg up Pra]a Mandals or people's organisations 
m the states. It must take care to steer clear of all commu- 
nalism, and it must above all remember, and make others 
remember, that non-violence is the basis of this struggle 

"It IS our great good fortune that in this struggle we 
have the backing of the National Congress and the support 
of its leaders. Most cheering of all is the thought that we 
have Gandhi]! to guide and inspire us " 

Several resolutions were adopted by the Ludhiana 
session of the AISPC. The most important of them defined 
the concept of viability in relation to the Indian States It 
said that states with a population of 20 lakhs and a revenue 
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of Rs. 50 lakhs alone could be considered as viable administ- 
rative units. Excepting such states, all other states must be 
grouped together or merged in neighbouring states or 
Provinces* It was a positive approach to the problem of 
the states, and there is evidence to believe that even the 
Political Department and the Viceroy took the Conference 
seriously. In a way, the resolution was no more than an 
improvement upon the thoughts of the Viceroy himself, the 
only difference being that the AISPC had come out with a 
clear-cut definition of viability dividing states mto two 
categories, namely, states which had a right to continue to 
exist and states which must cease to exist as independent 
units of administration. 

Other resolutions, nearly all of them, referred to the 
popular agitations m different states.* They congratulated 
the states people and condemned the use of force against 
their agitation One resolution congratulated a ruler on his 
bold decision to have a new Constitution for his state based 
on responsible government. This was the small State of 
Aundh in Western India. The ruler certainly deserved 
cred.t for his boldness and initiative, and the States People’s 
Conference wanted to acknowledge this fact publicly, so 
that other rulers might also follow this good example and 
remove the cause of conflict with their subjects 

After the Outbreak of War 

The declaration of war by the Government of India in 
September, 1939, cast its inevitable shadow on all constitu- 
tional and nation-buildmg activities m India. Finding their 
continuance m office in the Provinces incompatible with the 
nature and manner of the declaration of war by the Viceroy 
on behalf of India, all the Congress Governments m the 
Provmces had resigned in protest. These developments could 


♦See next chapter. 
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not but afifect the tempo of the states people’s movement 
which had been attracting wide attention and gaming much 
strength since the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy 
Linked as the all-India States People’s Conference was 
ideologically and directionally with the Indian National 
Congress, Congress Ministries’ resignation from office 
automatically sent the Pra]a Mandals and other units of the 
AISPC into wilderness. 

But there was nothing new in that situation, for there 
was never any love lost between the princely Darbars and 
the States People’s Conference Unlike the Indian National 
Congress, the AISPC had ever remained in the opposition. 
The succession of events following the declaration of war, 
therefore, had no other effect on the States People's move- 
ment except putting its activities a little out of focus, as 
had happened in respect of the activities of all political 
organisations agitatmg for constitutional advance m the 
country The state of dormancy, however, lasted only two 
years With Japan's attack on Pearl Harbour and her 
joining on the side of the Axis Powers, the political situation 
warmed up as a result of anxiety m the United Kingdom to 
enlist, if possible, active support of the Indian people in the 
war effort This anxiety reached its culmination in the visit 
of Sir Stafford Cripps to India for arriving at some settle- 
ment of the constitutional problem, which may be acceptable 
to the British as well as the Indian people as a whole 

Much of this political activity was bemg staged m 
British India whose political organisations formed the 
pnncmal party to which representatives of the British 
Government addressed their proposals. The AISPC never 
came directly in the picture, except when the Congress 
referred to the states problem and pleaded for constitutional 
government in those territories. Nevertheless, the AISPC 
continued to function with the sapie vigour as before, 
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Though the state governments found it now easier to curb 
all political agitations on the^plea of helping the war effort, 
the people s movement could never be suppressed. In some 
states It was driven out of their boundaries, while in others 
it either went underground or its leaders suffered the conse- 
quences of the official policy of suppression. 


After the Viceroy had brought India into the war by 
his declaration, the first move of the AISPC was to hold a 
meeting of its Standing Committee in Bombay m October, 
1939. At this meeting the leaders of the states movement 
pointed out the incongruity of the princes expressmg their 
support of the principle of democracy in Europe while 
maintaining undiluted autocracy in their own territories. 
The Standing Committee refused to accept the commitments 
of the princes and the offer of resources of their states for 
the war and condemned the introduction of the newly 
enacted repressive measures on grounds of helping the war 
effort. The Committee mvited the princes to declare their 
acceptance of the objective of full responsible government 
in their states and to undertake to give effect to it in the 
immediate future The Standing Committee reiterated its 
earlier stand that the British Government and the Indian 
princes could not be allowed to take refuge under the so- 
called treaty provisions to deny freedom to the people of 
the states for all times. The Committee pomted out that 
the doings of the British Government in the Indian states 
were flagrantly at variance with the war aims of the Allies. 


The Standing Committee adopted a number of resolu- 
aons on the political situation in India, particularly about 
;he demands of the states people and their attitude to the 
var in Europe. Generally it towed the Ime of the Indian 
%tional Congress and opposed the war effort on the same 
.rounds on which the Congress had refused to endorse the 
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Viceroy's declaration of war on behalf of India, leading to 
the resignation of the popular Ministries in the provinces* 

The next meeting of the Standing Committee of the 
AISPC was held at Poona in July, 1940, with Jawaharlal 
Nehru in the chair. It was attended, among others, by Dr. 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Jamnalal Ba]aj, Balwantray Mehta, 
Kashmath Rao Vaidya, Mian Iftikhar-ud-Dm, Sarangdhar 
Das, G. Ramachandran, Shamsher Singh Gill, S V. Shikhre, 
Gopi Krishna Vijayavargiya, Jai Narayan Vyas, Kanhayalal 
Vaidya and Talib Hussain. Important questions regardmg 
the organisation of the Conference were discussed on the 
first day of the meeting which was also attended by prmce 
Appa Sahib, the Prime Minister of Aundh, who explamed 
the implications of the scheme of constitutional reforms 
recently introduced in that state 

On the followmg day was held the Convention of the 
All-India States People's Conference In the course of his 
presidential remarks, Jawaharlal surveyed the situation in 
the states since its last meeting in Bombay m October, 1939. 
He laid stress on reorganisation of the Conference work m 
view of the enhanced activities of the Conference and the 
mcreasmg interest taken in the states problem by the country 
at large. 

At this meeting, Brijlal Biyani, Deo Suman of Tehri- 
Garhwal and Mridula Sarabhai were present by special 
invitation 

The Convention adopted a number of resolutions, one 
of which set up a committee consisting of Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, Balwantray Mehta and BrijIal Biyani for 
making necessary arrangements to bring about a weekly 
newspaper on behalf of the AISPC 


• A resolution to this efiect had been adopted at one of the sessions of 
the AISPC, but it w.s yet to be implemented 
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KashinathRao Vaidya of Hyderabad after a suitable 
speech moved the following resolution : 

‘■In view of the rapid development of the vorld 
situation as well as the situation in India, and the 
probability of far-reaching political changes m India 
in the near future, leading to complete indcpcndcrcc 
of the country, the Convention is of opinion tint 
the situation in the states must be brought in line 
with this changing order so that the states mai fit 
into the structure of Indian independence. The 
recent course of events also shows that small in- 
dependent states cannot long continue to eJcistanj- 
where m the world and they will incvitablj he 
absorbed in large and compact federation or Empire 
states. While the Convention is of opinion that 
peace and stability can ultimately only be established 
in the world when all nations are free and eo-operate 
together in a world order, it is dear that c\cn in the 
immediate future Indian freedom can only be mam* 
tamed on the basis of Indian unity and the close 
co-operation of free democratic units, in the national 
freedom. There can be no such co-operation between 
democratic and feudal units, which will inc\itab!> 
conflict with each other. The same measure of 
democratic freedom must thus prc\ ail in all parr*: of 
India, whether Provinces or States, and each unit 
must jom the free Indian federation on equal term' 

"The Convention is, therefore, of opinion tint 
any delay at this stage in the dcmocratisation of thf* 
states IS not only injurious to the people of the 
states but also to the freedom of India as a v hole 

"The Convention trusts, therefore, 

Rulers will adapt themselves to these cinngn.' 
circumstances and putting thcmschc^ m hn- v itl. 
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their people, march together to the common dcbtiny 
of a free democratic state, as an integral part of 
independent India. The Convention hopes that 
they will declare their faith m Indian unity and 
freedom and will take steps to establish responsible 
government in their states, and thus prepare and 
qualify themselves for taking part in the Constituent 
Assembly which will draw up India's constitution 

"The Convention would at the same time impress 
upon the people of the states that real progress 
ultimately depends on their own organised strength. 
In the days of trial and testing that arc coming to 
India, the people of the states will have to share m 
the struggle and its burdens, and they must prepare 
and orgamsc themselves to this end ’’ 

Support from Mysore 

The resolution was seconded by K. T. Bhashyam 
of Mysore who observ^ed that the Rulers of states must read 
the signs of the times and realise that only by granting 
responsible government could states fit themselves into the 
future federation of free India. 

The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Jamnalal Baja] then moved the following resolution ; 

"This Convention while feeling it difficult and 
even impractical to prescribe a common detailed 
programme of work and agitation for the various 
states at various stages of social, educational and 
political development is clearly of opmion that the 
struggle m different states has shown that the 
immediate need is to strengthen the people's organi- 
sations and to establish closer contact with the 
people of them respective states through carefully 
planned constructive programme which will emphasise 
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literacy and political education of the masses through 
peaceful propaganda of the issues involved. While 
this Convention does not want to hold back the 
people of any state who feel confident of theic 
strength to take more advanced stepSj it desires to 
impress upon the people of the states that a sustamed 
struggle for their freedom inevitably demands fuller 
and greater preparation than has generally been 
evident up till now." 


The resolution was seconded by G Ramachandran of 
Travancore who explained to the audience his own experience 
when they first started the movement m Travancore and the 
difficulties they had to undergo m that connection. 

This resolution was also carried unanimously 

Many workers from Hyderabad, Travancore, Mysore 
and Rajputana and Central India States, Punjab, Orissa and 
Deccan States gave an account of the conditions prevailing 
m their respective states Over 200 delegates from all parts 
of India were present 


Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya and Acharya Narcndra Dev 
also addressed the Convention, which concluded after four 
hours of discussions. 


On the constitutional front an important development 
took place with the arrival in India of Sir Stafford Cripps 
m 1942 with his new proposals. So far the states had 
virtually enjoyed the power to veto responsibility at the 
Centre. The Princes always claimed it and the British had 
readily conceded it. But the position that was assigned to 
the states in the Cripps Plan altered the position for the 
first time The Draft Plan primarily concerned itself with 
British India and left the states virtually to adjust them- 
selves to the new situation by "a revision of their treaty 
arrangements." Though the Cripps Plan was rejected y 
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Indian political parties and withdrawn by the British 
Go\crnm:nt, it had scr\cd one useful purpose, It had defla- 
ted the position of the states as an insurmountable impedi- 
ment to the establishment of responsible popular government 
at the Centre 

In the countrywide disturbances which occurred in 
August, 1942, the states people did not participate in an 
organised manner as their compatriots in several provinces 
had done. The All-India States People's Conference did not 
directly m\ olve itself in the struggle though unfortunately 
It never prc\cntcd the State Governments from using the 
repressue laws m their armoury against public agitations of 
all kinds. In their attempt to demonstrate their loyalty to 
the British, some of the states resorted to oppressive laws 
even more \ igorously than had been done in British India 
In Patiala. Jhabua and some Kathiawad and Raiasthan states 
tillers' agitation for agrarian reforms was suppressed in a 
manner as if it was a political move to spread disaffection 
against the ruler- 

When the war ended in 1945, the states people were 
as bitter and frustrated as ever before. The war had, how- 
ever, released new forces which were destined to change the 
face of continents. With the labour party winning the 
elections in U K., hope revived in India. Mr Attlee's 
subsequent moves confirmed the impression that (his time 
the British Government meant business The new situation 
brought with it its own challenges which it was for Indian 
leaders as a whole to meet. The states people and their All- 
India Conference allied themselves firmly with the Indian 
National Congress. What role the latter played vis-a-vis 
the states m difficult two years that followed and to what 
effect the former co-operated in the national effort for 
integration has been described at some length m a sub- 
sequent chapter 

The last two sessions of the All-India States People's 
Conference, the first one held at Udaipur in December, 1945 
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last two sessions 

and tlic second one at Gwahor in 1947 were typical m some 
respects of the changes that had started taking place in the 
country witli the end of the war and the coming of the 
Labour Party in power in U. K. These were the only 
sessions held within the states. 

The Udaipur session was presided over by Jawaharlal 
Nehru who had already joined the Interim Government at 
the Centre as Vice-President of the Viceroy's Executive 
Council. The Government of the State, though it cannot 
be said to have participated in the Conference, did not 
obstruct Its proceedings and the Maharaja of Udaipur 
expressed a desire to meet the president of the Conference 
and had talks with him, which be did a few days later. 

From the speeches made and the resolution adopted at 
the Conference, one could have a clear indication of the fact 
that the change of political atmosphere visible all over the 
country had also permeated the bounds of the Indian States. 
Though the fight for responsible government m states was 
still to continue, many an old postulate had already become 
an axiom. The controversy, for example, about erne right 
and representation of the people m the administration were, 
m theory at least, no longer in dispute now Apart from 
certain petty rulers who were either mcapable of appreciat- 
ing political happenings or were otherwise blind to the 
coming tide, the princely world had begun to recognise the 
need to concede some of the major demands of their people 


The Udaipur session took note of these trends It 
felicitated the princes like the rulers of Aundh, Cochin, 
Gwalior and Bhavnagar on the bold step they had taken in 
conceding reforms voluntarily and reiterated its demand for 
tlic acceptance of responsible government by other rulers. 
However, m the light of what was happening m a large 
number of states, these exceptional eases, ^ ^ 

insignificance. In many states repression was still m vog 
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In some cascst clever princes had set up rival political 
organisations to fight the Praja Mandals and the All-India 
States People's Conference Agrarian trouble was still to 
evidence in many of them. The AISPC took note of all 
these cases and condemned the rulers in no uncertain terms. 
In some of themi Praja Mandal workers were being treated 
harshlj in jails. It also expressed concern at the appalling 
conditions and social and economic backwardness in a 
majority of the states. The jagin system which in many 
cases was even more opprcssi\c than the state administrations 
came in for special criticism. 

Another proof that things had been on the move on 
the political stage came from one of the resolutions adopted 
b} the Conference The Ludhiana session of the AISPC had 
defined \ labilitj of states and administrative units m terms 
of population and re\cnuc. It had laid down that only such 
states could remain as separate administrative units w’hich 
had a population of at least 20 lakhs and a revenue of 50 
lakhs It had suggested that the rest of the states should be 
either grouped or merged with neighbouring povinccs* The 
Udaipur session changed all this, which threw' more light 
on the arithmetics of the states problem While it accepted 
the old norms of population and revenue, it made it clear 
that the states w’hich did not fulfil these standards must be 
w'ound up as administrative units There w’as a ring of 
definiteness in their resolution this time and it was taken for 
granted that the smaller states had had their da 5 . But in spite 
of what the princes had been doing to the people, the 
Conference pleaded that "suitable provisions should be made 
for the present rulers and their personal dignity and position 
safeguarded" m the event of the merger of their states. 
Such w’as the traditional loyaltj' and the feeling of softness of 
the people for their rulers 

The Conference reiterated its demand that the states 
should be given representation in the Constituent Assembly 
of India through their elected representatives and not 
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through the nominees of the princess It did not xvastc 
words on mdicatmg the nature of federation that India should 
have, for things had already started moving m the right direc- 
tion, The approach of the AISPC was now more positnc and 
full of expectancy. 


THE GWALIOR SESSION 

In April. 1947. was held the last session of the All-India 
States People s Conference at Gwalior* The 18 months that 
separated it from the Udaipur session had witnessed 
changes of such far reaching importance that the views held 
earlier and the decisions taken at Udaipur now looked out 
of date. For example, the Gwalior Session further raised the 
criteria of viability It said that only those states could 
continue as separate administrative units which had a 
population of 50 lakhs or more and an annual revenue of at 
least 3 crores This was symbolic of the people’s risinj! 
hopes and symptomatic of the new order of things. India 
was on the threshold of freedom and the Paramountcy vas 
going to end. The future of the states had. therefore, been 
put in the crucible by the British Government itself. The 
mam pomt was the kind of mould they should have for 
determming the future shape of the princely territories. 


In contrast to the atmosphere of optimism, all round 
progress and clear signs that at long last the skein of the 
States problem was going to be disentangled, reports came 
of harrowmg tales of repression from many states. If most 
of the princes were outwardly reserved and found themselves 
unable to react to popular demands sympathetically, some 
of them were openly hostile to those demands out of sheer 
despair and helplessness. A few of them like 
Hyderabad, Kashmir and Bhopal interpreted the 

Government’s declaration about the termination of inrn 
as fcecdom so the pt.ncos - set up .ndcptml- 
kingdoms. Travancorc made no secret of it- 
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Hjdcrabad and some other rulers who started thinking in 
terms of consolidating their t<'rritorics as if India was going 
to be balkaniscd. 

The^e were disturbinc trends. Luckily for the ATSFC 
the rcspon'^ibilitj to meet this challenge was no longer theirs 
It had now shifted on to (he future Go^ ernment of India. 
The Conference, however, thought it its duty to protest 
against and condemn oppressuc laws and cruel treatment of 
their workers by a number of states. 

A \cry important decision taken by the AISPC at the 
Gw’ahor'scssion w’as the unequi\ ocal rejection of the proposed 
grouping sponsored by the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar and 
some rulers of the Deccan States. Under the advice of 
Gandhiji, Sardar Patel and Jawaharlal, leaders of the Con- 
ference saw through the game Mahatma Gandhi had clearly 
told the princes that what they w’crc keen to accomplish did 
not belong to them That is to sa>. it was for the people of 
the states to decide their future and not for the princes. 
The best that the princes could do wms to concede respon- 
sible go\ ernment and set up representative institutions in 
their rcspectuc territories. It would then be for such 
governments and their representatives to meet and decide 
the future set-up of Saurashtra or the Deccan States or any 
other group of states Gandhiji’s clear-cut view's and the 
AISPC's resolution Onishcd wnth one stroke the attempt of 
the princes to take up in their hands the political leadership 
of their people 

The Conference drew’ pointed attention of the people 
against the machinations of the Paramount Pow’cr, as exem- 
plified in It*: decision to allow' certain parts of Bastar state 
to be leased out to the Nizam's Government for exploiting 
the mining resources of those parts The charge became 
particularly valid because the Raja of Bastar was a minor 
and the administration of the state was in the hands of the 
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Political Department. The Conference declared that the 
people of Ba5tnr could not be bound by any agreement 
entered into secretly between the Paramount Power and the 
Nizams Go\crrncnt without consulting the people of 
Bastar. 

As the Constituent Assembly of India had already 
started functioning, the Conference voiced its demand m 
strong terms for popular representatives of the states to be 
sent to It In principle, however, it accepted that to begin 
with this function might be earned on by the negotiating 
Committee proposed by the Constituent Assembly. 

The All-India States People's Conference, it may be 
noted, held in all 8 sessions during its life span of about 20 
years It was now coming to the end of its labours There 
was a time when the states people were at pains to explain 
that as a political entity India was onea nd indivisible. 
Tliey thought that this theory was not being fully accepted 
by the Congress, which insisted on giving pnority to the 
problems of the British Provinces, leaving the states to be 
contented with its sympathy and moral support and fend 
for themselves. 

That stage was now passed Coming events bad 
already made this controversy outmoded In the eyes ol 
those who were moulding the destiny of the country there 
was now no difference between the princely states and the 
provinces, ]ust as no distinction could be made between the 
All-India States People’s Conference and the Indian 
National Congress. 

Another feature of these happenings on the eve of 
independence was that they were a pointer to the re-distn- 
bution of provinces on the basis of language The merger 
of the states brought this question to the fore. In his 
declaration conceding responsible government, the Maharaja 
of Cochm had made a reference to united Kerala in clear 
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terms Similarly, the Gwalior session protested against 
certain changes made by the Political Department in its 
administrative set-up. It had transferred the States of 
Janjira, Jaora, Surgana and Dang from the Deccan States 
Agency, and this the AISPC did not like, for it thought that 
such a change was against the cultural and linguistic affini- 
ties of the people of these states. It meant in other words 
that the linguistic and cultural question was gomg to be one of 
the criteria determining the future grouping or merger of 
states 



Facets of Struggle and Resistance 


The freedom struggle m the Indian states, in the 
modern political sense, was waged for not more than two 
decades 1927 to 1946. There had been demonstrations, 
uprisings and agrarian troubles in some of the states eien 
earlier, but all that was largely spasmodic and generally 
followed a uniform pattern, people protestmg and agitating 
for the redress of certain grievances- Such moves, though 
directed agairst the administration of the state in question, 
were not motn ated by the ideal of freedom or the desire 
on the part of the people to take over the reigns of the 
administration in their own hands Pre-1927 happenings 
may therefore be left out of account for purposes of our 
story. 

Ever since the turn of the century, several develop- 
ments which had taken place on the economic, fiscal and 
communications front willynilly brought the states and the 
provinces closer As we have seen this arrangement 
made by the British for the development of the country as a 
whole did not find favour with the prmces and they lost no 
opportunity to protest against it. But those changes suited 
the imperial purpose. The paramount power was never 
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tlicu fi’i c III I II I < li to rittii.iin tin '■o prcttM*- Thoiiflli 
the coun;i\ .o i wlu'lc, im ’luiii j' tin.' ‘-tatc*;, ti n\ he 'aid to 
hr.\cn-do C(i'i\’rl!c jiirtr*' dt i rf’ ilic fit M 25 or 20 
Near' of the <.ciitiir\ a' n rcMilt of tlirir iiuoKcmcnt in the 
hrfer economu* and n iniminKntion' di \ elorn’cntt jet those 
liap]''cni(if •' a' al'o thi. \c.ii*- uhrn fiie\ tori place do not fall 
within tlie iniiMcw rl cnir acernnt 


Cominp to the period ]'''27* 16, one find' a chantic in the 
mood of the 'tntc' I'coide, who had now tliouplit of grappling 

not onK wnh the 'Mnitoni' hit the rent caii'c' of their 
mi'CTN. Hn\ii.}' come to the corchi'-icn that tlicj could 

iniprcAC tficir !('t rnl' icp’acing the ,'iuccrntic rule in 
the 'tatc' In <cmc 1 ind of pojnilar admini'-tralion'. the 
people for the fii't t.ti'c I cgnn to demand n shnic in the 
go\ ernance c f their rc-icctuc 'tatc' In harbouring this 
.T'piration and in ncttially launching their campaign the 
'rate' people found the example of the Indian National 
Congrc" 1 ard\ To help the 'tries i cople in their struggle 
'uitcd the Congrc" a' much ns it 'Hired the subjects of 
princclj territories to obtrin guidance from the latter But it 
would he neither ca '3 nor profitable to attempt a connected 
or 'trictK chu i olcpical account of popular agitations which 
occurred in all the states First Ij, the states w'erc too many 
in number and too \ nried in 'ire and character Any such 
atten.j t IS bound to be repetitne, if not boring Consc- 
quenth, we ba\c followed the random sampling method, 
parMcularlj so far as the smaller states arc concerned, 
picliig up txpical moxenents and agitations in different 
state' This account coupled with a fuller account of the 
rcsi'tarce mo\cmcnt in bigger states w’ould, it is hoped, give 
a clear idea of the nature of the freedom struggle w'aged by 
the states’ people, as also the part played by the All India 
States' Pcojilc's Conference in this struggle 
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WESTERN INDIA STATES 

Let us first of all take up the Kathiawad and Gujarat 
states which between themselves accounted for over SCO of 
the Princely territories in India- To be exact) in Kathiavad 
the total number of states were 277 of which only 7 were 
classed as larger or salute stares. Baroda which was one 
of the bigger states had another 79 smaller states coming 
under the jurisdiction of the Resident at Baroda- 

The first rumblings of popular discontent and a 
demand for people's participation in the administration m 
Western India states were heard as a result of the 
severity of the agrarian and forest laws of those states 
These laws and much else there were based on the feudal 
pattern, as old as the lagoons of Kathiwad. To enrich their 
resources further, the rulers of these states, particularly 
larger ones like Jamnagar, Rajkot, Bhavanagar, Rajpipla, etc 
had evolved a techniqe of creating trade monopolies, which 
naturally resulted in the^sale of the articles of daily use at a 
higher price "within these terntoricsjbcin the prices prevailing 
in British India. 

Politicarconsciousness among the people of these states 
was roused quite early as a result of the foimation of the 
Kathiawad States' People's Ccnfcrcncc in 1920 That this 
organisation was a vocal and active forum is proved by the 
fact that Mahatma Gandhi presided over one of ifs annual 
sessions in I925j That was Gandhiji s first direct association 
with the Indian states' problem. He advised the people to 
unite and ask for their rights, but at the same tunc he 
declared himself as the well-wisher of the prmccs'rrd cdiucd 
them to look upon their states as a sacred trust He also 

asked them to introduce reforms in administraticn on their 

own. Gandhiji's efforts brought the people of Katbianad 
close to one another, giving them strength to stand up 
agamst the autocratic rule of the princes, but hi5ad\ icc cut 
unheeded so far as the princes verc concerned. 
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There were InrFc-scalc popular nfiitations in Jamnagar m 
1927-28 against the oppressive policies of the Jamsaheb * 
That was the time when leaders of the states' people's 
movement had started thinking in terms of an all-India 
organisation to fight for freedom of the states’ people 
These small beginnings led to the foundation of the A I.S. 
P.C , as we ha^e already seen 

The b cst that one can do to have a clear idea of the 
resistance movement and the nature of struggle in the 
Western India States is to give a summary of what is known 
as the Rajkot episode. Theugh the happenings that took 
place in Rajkot tovards the close of the thirties related only 
to one state, they epitomise the political conditions and the 
pattern of resistance witnessed in other states of Western 
India at that time and in later years 

THE RAJKOT EPISODE 
By virtue of its size, population and general impor- 
tance, Rajkot was considered to be a small states even in 
Kathiawad But it had acquired some prominance in 
Western India for various other reasons Firstly, it was 
centrally situated m Kathiawad and the Rajkot town was 
the biggest and one of the most flciurishing cities in the 
Kathiawad peninsula. Secondly, the Residency where the 
Resident for Kathiawad States lived was situated in Rajkot. 
This had made this town virtually the capital of Kathiawad 
Thirdly, the Residency area across the railway line in Rajkot 
was a Briti'^h islaai surrounded by stately India. This town 
had therefore two faces — one representing the territory of 
Indian states and the other of British India, the two 
artificially separated by a railway track Yet this contiguity 
far from being irksome had assumed a peculiar importance 
so far as It h lightened the sense of contrast in the general 
living conditions, m the matter of civil liberties and m 
economic conditions prevailing in the states and in British 
India 


Sec pp OS 71, Chnpter V 
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A", Pr^^nted a sight of frustration and 

scontent Of frustration was born people's determination 
to light for self-government. The ruler’s indifference towards 
matters of state and his habit of leaving everything m the 
liands of his Dewan, Darbar Virawala, an intriguing and 
unscrupulous roan, helped the fire of discontent to spread. 
United action on the part of the people was easy enough, 
for thrcc-fcuiths of the people of Rajkot state lived in the 
town of Rajkot Changing conditions m neighbouring 
Bombay Province and the general awakening among the 
states' people encouraged the people of Rajkot to launch 
their movement for responsible government under the 
leadership of U N. Dhebar. 


Unwisely enough, Dewan Virawala had provided much 
grist to the mill of discontent. He treated the State 
Assembly with disdain, convened it only occasionally and 
often short-circuited it. Important decisions were taken 
without the Assembly’s knowledge He encouraged the ruler 
in the pursuit of his extravagant habits, so that the Thakore 
began to claim for his personal expenses half the revenues 
of the state. Virawala hit upon the idea of creating 
monopolies 1 1 trade, known locally as Ijaras The result 
was that people living on one side of the railway track paid 
more for articles of daily use like ice, match-boxes, electric 
goods, radio-sets, etc than people living on the other side 
of the track in the British Indian territory paid for better 
stuff. 


Conditions were fast becoming intolerable. As the 
tempo of resistance rose the demand for Virawala’ dismissal 
was voiced. Since the grievances of the people were 

genuine and the paramount power did not want matters to 

go to a head after the Congress had taken over office in 
Bombay, the Resident advised the Thikore « 

Dewan A retired Bcitish civilian, Sir Patrick Cadell, was 

° pomted in place of Virawala, but the Thakore managed 
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to Tctnm lu'' toimcr Dcwan .t; .'iji nJM'-cr. Tiui'' .ipi^nrciuly 
wiiilc the clnin'e liaJ til>cn phcci the olJ c]i«;pen'i,ition 
•^t.ivcJ, a< Xhr.iwnli cOiuiiuicJ to pull uirc^ from behind the 
curtain. 

I'ar from a'-vUTpin)’ publio fccliu}*'-, this arranjfcmcnt 
onl> cxa'^peiatcd thtm The j topic's determination to have 
lull control o\tr ndmini tration throurh the establishment 
of res] onsiMc yo\c:i,mciu became no\s all the more {’rimmcr 
Tlies launched ,i non-\iolcnt movement of bovcott All 
producs.N of state mills were bovtotted Depositors withdrew 
their monev from the State Haul.. I'coplc refused to bid 
when monopolies were auctioned and m contravention of 
the state laws, ctntraband trade in nnich bo’-cs and other 
prohibited commedittes pained a new fillip The people of 
the town and the kisans in the ( 0 villages of the state were 
well united. Prchibitorv orders could nor prevent them 
from holding public meetings Sir Patrick, it must be 
admiltcd, showed considerable lenicncv in dcalinc vv ith the 
resistors. To tint extenr, he escaped ihc wrath of the people 
and Viravvala became itt t.irpct Sir Patrick also tried to 
negornte wic'a leaders of the mavemant, bat after a few 
mcctim’s, negotiations were given up ns fruitless Popular 
agitation continued to gam strength daj by daj 

Meanwhile the situation wdiich was dcv’cloping m 
Rajkot had its repercussions m neighbouring states of 
Kathiawad. The agitation m Rajkot became an excellent 
instrument of propaganda for public vv’orkcrs, who began to 
draw lists of their gncv'anccs against their respectiv^c Dewans 
The Rulers did not react altogether unfav'ourably, and some 
of them, notably the Ruler of Wankaner, responded w’ell by 
redressing some of the gricv’anccs of his people. 

As the situation was deteriorating, enlisting support 
of Congress leaders like Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and after 
sounding the Political Department which was keen .to avoid 
complications, a new Council of Administration w’as set up 
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Tie Thakore was its chairman, Sir Patrick Vice-Chairman, 
with two other members, both of them beinj nominees of 
Virawala For several days, the new Council had negotiat- 
ions with representatives of the people, but nothing came 
out of It. Soon after Sardar Patel visited Rajkot His 
presence inspired the movement and he laid before his 
audience a wcII-considered programme of action The 
boycott movement was further strengthened People refused 
to participate even in the Dussehra Darbar and the Thakore 
drove through the deserted streets of Rajkot with not a soul 
to greet him. In order to be effective the people cut short 
their demands to two, namely, redress of their grievances and 
grant of responsible government. 


It was apparent that happenings in Rajkot were fast 
heading towards a crisis. An intriguing situation had 
developed. On the Thakore had been foisted a Dewan 
whom he neither trusted nor respected He contmued to 
be guided by Virawala, his former Dewan In the new 
Council, Sir Patrick was in a minority of one. The Political 
- Department was not prepared to take any strong action 
against the Thakore. Nor was it prepared to allow an Indian 
Chief to dismiss his Dewan, a British civilian. To end this 
impasse they continued to put pressure on both and tried 
to bring about reconciliation, which never came* Thus 
neither the Thakore nor the Dewan was free to do as be 
liked By pretending to remain neutral the Paramount Power 
created an unfortunate situation both for the state and the 
state's people by its halThearted interference 


The only alternative to the contmuedj indifference of 
the Thakore and his administration to the demand of the 
people was launching of agitation by the Rajkot Paraja 
Mandal This agitation which the administration sought to 
suppress with a heavy hand created quite a stir m political 
circles fti Bombay Presidency which was being administered 
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b> a Congress iSliiii'-tTN at the ttiiic« The Bombay Govern” 
ment indircctK deplored tlic aRitation and left none in doubt 
3 "^ to Its mi atliic*: u itli tlic people of Rajkot. Individual 
Mini'^tcrs went a •^tep further m supportinj; the agitation of 
the Praja Mandal in Rajkot 

In August. 193S, U Kh Dhebar, leader of the Rajkot 
people's mo\ ement was arrcst:d on the charge of Iiolding a 
public meeting in contta\ cntion of prohibitory orders 
After a few dajs, however, he was released This only 
infu«cd greater confidence among the people andthesatya 
graha campaign continued unabated. Sardar Patch who was 
president of the Gujarat Provincial Congress Committee, 
could not ha\c been a silent witness to all tins He sent his 
daughter, Mnnibcn to Rajkot to <cc things and then report 
to him In Rajkot 'he was put under arreit This was 
followed b\ the entry in Rajkot of Mridulabcn, daughter of 
Sarladevi who was a resident of Rajkot She too was 
arrested by the state government, 

Meanwhile the Rajkot State People's Conference met m 
September, 193S In spite ot government's opposition and 
certain loyal citizens' conspiracy, the conference w’as held 
and It w'as attended by* Sardar Patel The Sardar made a 
forceful speech and demanded responsible government for 
the people of Rajkot The conference subsequently embo- 
died this demand in an official resolution adopted by it. 

Although Dhebar conducted the fight on the lines of 
the Congress campaign, he did not drag the name of the 
Congress in it He built up his ease for responsible government 
for Rajkot on the ground of past mal-admmistration and 
as a safeguard for good government in future The popular 
movement had overwhelming support of the people Among 
the supporters w'ere ev-Dewans and retired senior officials 
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of states, like R-V Patwari and Han Shankar Pandya This 
showed that even moderate sections of the people of 
Kathiawad were fed up with the vagaries of the rulers and 
■their capricious administraLons. 


Protests against monopolies and ijaras coupled with 
the demand for the restoration of the political rights 
conferred on the people by the late Tbakore Saheb were 
voiced at numerons public meetings- As a guarantee 
for good admmistrationj especially when the ruler took 
no interest, the people wanted the Diwan to be respon- 
sible to them. ‘The income of the State came from the 
people and not from the Durbar; therefore, we shoul 
be allowed to control the expenditure', said the 
people's spokesmen 

Meanwhile there was a change in the Diwanship, Sir 
Partrick Cadell, the seventy-year-old retired civilian 
of British India, appeared on the scene and promulgate 

prohibitory orders calculated to stifle the movement. 

They had the effect of spurring the people on to further 
suffering and sacrifices, which they bore cheerfu y. 


In December 1938 Sardar Patel visited Rajkot to advise 

the PrajaMandal leaders and guide t^em in the c 
the negot.at.ons which had been sta«d be^een^ 
ruler of Rajkot and the Dewan, S*' 

December 26, a settlement had 

announced m the Rajkot State Gaeette. Sardar P 

advised the people of Rajkot to accept 

the terms was that a “““ j ,„en members of 

State Government in all matters a 

this council would be appointed by thi ruler 

inendation of Sardar Patel* 
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OnI\ n few uccK< I.iicr when thi*! Council wns constitu- 
icJ, SuJ, ir r.itcl’*; recommendation': were discarded and 
member': other tlnn tho'^: recommended by him were 
nominated In tlic ruler. Thii nafurallj cnra^ied the Sardar 
who announced rc";umption of tlic sti ui!rlc aflainsl the slate 
eminent 

Thi': de\ eloinnciit made Maliatma Gandlii take a still 
more acme part in the Rajkot ':truf:plc He described the 
pom}' back of the ruler on the terme of the ■:cttlemcnt as 
"a cold-blooded breach of a solemn covenant".* 

The Rajkot strupplc now became an all-India affair 
and attracted notice throughout the countrv. As a protest 
afiain':t the breach of faith committed In the ruler and the 
nefarious part pla>cd in the whole affair bj the ex-Dewan, 
Virawola, Mahatma Gandhi went on a fast in the first week 
of March, 1939 This complicated matters still further 
The Viceroy, who was verj keen to arrest the rot and 
restore normal conditions, a.-ked the Chief Justice of India, 
Sir Maurice Gvvycr to lock into the matter and report 
whether the ruler of Rajkot was really guilty of a breach 
of faith. The award which Sir Maurice Gw^er gave 
conceded, though indirectlj, that the breach of faith had 
been committed by the Tliakorc 

For a time it appeared that things were straightening 
m Rajkot, since the Thakorc, Virawala and the Political 
Department appeared an-vious to arrive at a fresh settlement 
acceptable to all the parties While these efforts were 
continuing, suddenly Mahatma Gandhi again decided to 
launch on what he called a purificatory fast of 21 daj s on 
the plea that he felt that by having resorted to fast earlier 


•"Harijan”, dated 1 J,U'39 
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he had been guilty of coercion Fortunately Gandhiji carr; 
out safe from this ordeal of 21 days’ fast, though during cln= 
period the whole country tried to dissuade him from 

grave step which had caused nation-wide concern ard 
suspense. 

This incident showed how far the rulers of states coul i 
go in retaining their hold on the administration, hou far the 
people of the states were prepared to resist them and to v.h n 
extent these goings»on in small and big states could create a 
storm in the country's political life 

ORISSA STATES 

The Orissa States witnessed worse repression and 
misrule than probably any other group of states m India. 
Though the people of these states had everything in common 
with their neighbours in the Province of Orissa— a common 
culture, common social usages, religious thought and mode 
of living— jet they were cut up in several political juris- 
dictions which brought them under different administration': 
These states presented a picture of feudalism at itc vorv 
Like new converts* the rulers of Orissa states vied with one 
another m leading a life of glamour and luxury, since rliov 
thought this to be the only attribute of pnncclj life As tliK 
meant high cost, they resorted to all round exploitation rnd 
indiscriminate taxation, which, in turn? roused the people 
against them. 

The Onssa States People's Conference was founded in 
1931. Its first session was held that very jear. The nil 
of suppression and brutal force which followed prevcnu 1 
the people from holding another session during the nc’i 


♦These Onssa territories were declared as states and cnit ^ 

•» IRSJ Till then they were tfLatcd ai T nl'u ar. 


•fj “a .p-! t) 


areas" only m 18S2 Till then they 
aad formed a part of British India 
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few years The second session could be held only m 1937. 
The Orissa States Enquiry Committee has the following to 
say about the happenings in these States in the twenties 
and the thirties. — 

"If one examines the notable events in the humdrum exis- 
tence of the people in these States for the past 25 years 
or so, one will be surprised to learn that in these years 
tracts go\ erned b 3 ’ the Cheifs under the direct advice of 
the British Political Officers there have been several 
popular uprisings aimed at securing redress of some 
urgent economic and political gric\anccs. People in 
Baud, Bamra, Rairakhol, Ranpur, Nayagarh, Nilgiri, 
Talcher and many other States have spontaneously 
risen several times against arbitrary enhancement of 
land rent, bctlu, and other crying economic and political 
gric\anccs. Seventy of hctln, requisitioning of goats 
and buffaloes for sacrificial purposes, fees for killing 
wild beasts damaging the crops in the fields, grazing 
fees and increment of land rent arc some of the 
prominent causes w'hich ha%'e led to these risings 

With the Congress Ministry taking over reins of 
Government in 1937, the agitation in the Orissa States 
entered a new stage- Talcher and Dhcnkanal led the way 
in repression. Out of a total population of 75,000 as many 
as 26,000 felt compelled to migrate from Talcher to British 
Orissa. Prof Ranga who w^as asked to visit the Orissa 
States gave borrowing details of the sufferings of these 
refugees His narrative was supported by Thakkar Bapa, 
who also visited the disturbed areas in response to the call 
of distress. Sufferings of the people were so wide-spread 
that relief operations were organised in several parts of the 
countrj’. The Congress tried to send relief parties and the 
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Marwari Relief Society also did whatever was possible to 
help the refugees. 

The worst happenings took place in another states of 
Orissa) called Ranpur. The people of Ranpur were greatly 
agitated against the tyrannies and exploitation of the Govern- 
ment. In spite of the repressive laws, they rose and 
demonstrated against official policies. One such demons- 
tration was so much infuriated that the people attacked the 
residence of the Political Agent, Maj Bizalgette and 
murdered him. This let loose a veritable reign of terror 
upon the people of Orissa states They were victimised 
and subjected to all manners of punishment and revengeful 
acts of tyranny 

Gandhiji m his characteristic way condemned the out- 
burst of violence in Orissa states and asked the people to 
suspend satyagraha if they could not stick to non-violence. 
Commenting on Mahatama Gandhi’s views expressed in the 
Hartjan and his criticism of the people of Orissa states, 
a public worker of Orissa wrote to him a long clarificatory 
letter, which Gandbiji published m the Hannan. Among 
other things this letter said 

"I have crcfully re-read and read your views on the 
murder of the Political Agent of Orissa States. I was 
rather pained to find that you made no reference to th^ 
terrible atrocities committed on the poor State subjects 
of Orissa Is not the murder of the Political Agent a 
divine warning to the States authorities to be more 
merciful in dealing with the people’s fights’ After 
alh between the State subjects and the Political 
Deprrtment, who deserves our sympathy more’ If 
the mob was wrong in using violence against the 
Political Agent, was the latter justified in firing on the 
mob and thus provokmg them to violence’ And 
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what about the terrible repression for which the 
Political Agent was responsible ’ I agree with you 
that the murder of the Political Agent is unfortunate, 
but w ho IS responsible for it ’ If the ruling Chiefs of 
Orissa had been properly advised and led by the 
Political Agent, and if he had not been party to the 
terrible repression, certainly the people would not have 
gone out of control "* 

It was probably the murder of the Political Agent in 
Ranpur and the preceding and subsequent disturbances in 
Orissa states which led the Political Department to think m 
terms of unifying the small states for purposes of adminis- 
tration The Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow was determined to 
e\ol\c a w’orkable plan of grouping. The result was the 
Cooperatue Grouping system according to w’hich the small 
states of Orissa, Western India and Simla hills w’cre provided 
w’lth joint administrations particularly in the departments of 
Police, Medical and Health, Judiciary, etc. 

When political acti\ ity started again in 1945 after the 
end of the World War, the states of Nilgiri, Dhenkenal, 
Talchcr, etc , revived the old agitation and reiterated 
their demand for soaie kind of responsive and 
responsible administration in the states The Praja Mandals 
in the the individual states and the Orissa States People's 
Conference had by now’ acquired oO much popular backing 
that the Rulers did not consider it worthw'hile to challenge 
them, or in any case to ride rougeshod over their peopless' 
demands. That explains w’hy the Rulers of Orissa and 
Chhatisgarh states had started thinking in terms of forming a 
union in June-July, 1947 On the 1st of August, the Eastern 
-States Union w’as actually inaugurated and it started function- 

*M K Gandhi — “The Indian Slates Problem”, pp 124 — 125, 
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3ng from that date. Though the union had been formed it did 
not stop the agitation for responsible Governments m the 
various states, There were widespread disturbances partti* 
cularly in Dhenkenal and Nilgiri. In Dhenkenal, the local 
Praja Mandal went to the extent of occupymg all Government 
buildings and surrounding the palace. Similarly in Nilgiri, 
the Praja Mandal had decided to form a parallel Government, 
to occupy the villages and take over Government offices and 
jiropcrty. 

Happenings of this kind were a sufficient mdication to 
the Rulers to appreciate the temper of the people and reassess 
their own position When therefore the States Mmistry 
broached the proposal of merger of these states with the 
adjoining provinces, there was hardly any opposition worth 
the name When the Rulers were promised adequate pnvy 
purses, there was little doubt that most of them welcomed 
the Union Government's move, considermg it to be 
the best way out of the trouble. Shortly afterwards the 
Orissa states were merged with the provmce of Orissa and the 
Chliatisgarh states with Madhya Pradesh 


RAJPUT AN A STATES 

Soon after the first session of the AU-India States 
People’s Conference in December 1927 a wave of awakening 
swept the slumbering states of Rajputana also. It was fol- 
lowed a few years later by the founding of Praja Parisha s 
and Praja Mandals in various states like Jodhpur, UdmP”'^ 
and Alwar. A region-wide political organisation of all the 
btates of Rajputana was formed in 1934 These political 
organisations were rarely able to work in the open. They 
were suspect in the eyes of the state 
therefore held their meetings generally outside their P 


♦“Towards the Integration of Indian States Dr Urmila Phadnis, p 
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ti\c states. The state administrations were so autocratic 
and oppressuc that mo'^t of t!.c prominent Praja Mandal 
\\orkers were compelled to carr 3 ’ on their struggle in British 
Indian territorji whicli in this ease was generally the British- 
ruled small pro\ nice of Ajmer-Mcrwara That is because 
the writ of the princes did not run there. They often issued 
statements criticising the statcsi but all of these were 
published in British Indian Press onlj. The states had no 
press as such and onlj such periodicals w’cre allowed to 
appear there as toed the line of the state administrations 

In the pre-Gandhian era of Indian nationalism there 
was not much political awakening in Rajputana, although a 
branch of the Rc\ olutionary Party was organised m Jaipur 
b\ Arjun Lai Sethi. Sethi is still looked upon as a pioneer 
in rousing national consciousness and political awakening 
among the youth of this region After him came Kesri 
Singh Barhet of Shahpura. Not only he but his wdiole 
family played a leading role in the revolutionary activities 
of those da 5 S Both Kesri Singh and his son, Pratap Singh 
sufTcred long terms of imprisonment and, in fact, the latter 
died in detention. Among others who made all-out sacrifices 
were Rao Gopal Singh of Kharw'a and Damodar Dass Rathi 
of Beaw’ar. 




With the ad\ ent of Mahatama Gandhi on the Indian 
political scene and the organisation of the Congress as a 
popular organisation, Rajputana witnessed a hormontal 
j growth of the political movement As the ground was 
already prepared to some evtent, quite a number of people 
['from this region participated m the first non-cooperaticn 
movement of 1921 They joined in still larger numbers the 
later passive resistance movements of 1930 32 and 1942. 


From the thiities may be said to have begun the popular 
movement for demanding administrative reforms and relief 
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m taxation, Thz Jjgirdan system was prevalent nc.irK 
a 1 the states of India, but it was the most marked feature of 
the states of Rajputana. The result was that the pee pie 
living m Jagir areas kno to as TIukanas ucrc under the 
double yoke It was against this system that the people 
combined and rose in revolt. 


The first agrarian-political agitation launched in a 
princely state of Rajputana was that of Bijolian in Udatpnr. 
It was led by Vijay Singh Patbik, who was supported in his 
plans by Haribhau Upadhyaya, Manik Lai Vertna, Jni Narnin 
Vyas and Gokulbhai Bhatf, men vho have since been the 
vanguard of Rajputana's freedom struggle The cultivators of 
the area refused to pay indiscriminate cesses and tares "JO that 
they were forced to hunch a satyagraha. As this sat\ncrah-\ 
was eventually crowned with success, it inspired the whole of 
Rajputana. People's grievances against feudal exploitation 
and curbs on civil liberties were now voiced in an organiwJ 
manner. Only three years after Bijohan, that i«, in 
the Kisans of Begun Tlukana (Udaipur) a'so staged a 
successful satyagraha Subsequently in Bundi, Sirohi, Jaipur, 
Jodhpur and other states Piaja Mandal; became more nctne. 
These mandals, working under the direction of the ihjptuana 
Praja Mandal were affiliated to the All-India States iTopIc ^ 
Conference after its formation in 1927-28. - \ 

As could have been expected, this agltatlon^^as follov cul 
by repression and police atrocities on politval worker? in 
jails and outside A whole village nf 350^ou?c5 in Alv ar 
State was set on fire and about 100 people shot dead a 
result of reprisals to political agitation This happened in 
1925, in Nimuchana village To be cffcctue the state force^^ 
opened mathme-gun fire on the agitators, which accevnf t 
such a large number of casualties 
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B\ till'' time J.ii Njrnin Vyji liad come into prominence 
niul Ind ''iiccocdctl in forming a nucleus of leaders from 
dilTcront -^tatoc, who guided the political workers and direc- 
ted the aCilaiipn The martyrdom of Dal Mukund Bisa of 
lodhpur, Sngar Mai Gopa of Jai^almcr and Ramesh Swaroi of 
Dhnratpur cened a"; fuel to the fires of discontent and subs- 
et.)uent nCitarions 

The burning of Nimuchana village and killing of 100 
people there m led the Alwar Proja Mandal to agitate 
for liberalisation of the "^tatc administration. When after 
the ending of the war m 1945, the Alw'ar Praja Mandal began 
to agitate for full responsible government, the state govern" 
ment again came upon the agitators with a heavy hand. 
Mam woikcrs were arrested and police atrocities became a 
common occurrence As a concession to the Praja Mandal 
workers the Maharaja made a declaration to include three 
popular ministers in the State Council, but the Praja Mandal 
did not accept the olTer, since it wanted a full-fledged council 
and popular responsible goverment in which the Maharaja 
would be nothing more than a constitutional head The 
agitation ended onl\ w ith the merger of the state with Matsya 
Union in 194S 

An equally distressing link m this chain of cruelty 
occurred in the Sikar Thikana of Jaipur State Here too 
the basis of agitation w’as agrarian During the years prece- 
ding the last w'ar, there wms wndc spread depres.'ion when 
agncultura' prices touched an all time low This brought 
hardships on the kisans, particularly because the Thikanadar 
was keen to make up his own loss of income at the cost of 
the kisans At this time of distress he hit on the brilliant 
idea of enhancing the land revenue, while on the other side 
of the border in British India kisans were being given 
remissions to the extent of 7 or 8 annas in a rupee When all 
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petitions and requisitions failed the kisans started a peaceful 
agitation, and this brought on them the heav^ hand of the 
Thikanadar and his employees. Several cases of murder, 
firing, lathi charge, looting and burning of propertj occurred 
at the time of realisation of excess revenue and rccoicring 
money in the name of fines There were cases of externment 
of people who helped the kisans, molestation of women and 
of cattle-lifting The Sikar happenings sent a wave of anger 
not only in the length and breadth of Rajputana but through- 
out the country A moderately reasonable settlement could 
be reached only when as a result of Press criticism and 
pressure from the AISPC, the Maharaja of Jaipur was pre- 
suaded to move m the matter. 

Vgitation m other states of Rajputana followed more 
or less the same pattern On account of cxccs'inc 
taxes and autocratic rule of the princes and the jagirdars, 
Praja Mandals which were formed in the thirties 
had started gaming strength after 1936, The formation 
of these Mandals provided a wider base to the agitation 
bringing political workers together and providing a direction 
to the agitation for civil liberties and administrative reforms. 
We shall, however, touch upon the salient happenings in 
the bigger states, which formed an integral part of tlic states 
People's struggle for freedom. 


Let us first of all take Jaipur. Political aw’akcning m 
this state dates back to the days of minority of the present 
Maharaja. The Praja Mandal was founded in 1931, but its 
first regular session could be held only in 1938 with the late 
Jamnalal Bajaj m the chair. That very year, the Prnn 
Mandal launched a mass movement against the curbs on 
civil liberties of individuals and to demand responsible 
government under the aegis of the Mahatma. Jamnalal llanl. 
who entered the state in contravention of goicrnmecn 
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prohibitory order, Hiralal Shastri and other leaders were 
arrested and detained. A few months later other Praja 
Mandal leaders, including Kapur Chand Patani, Chiranji Lai 
Misra, Harish Chandra Sbaima and Gulab Chand Kasliwal 
were also arrested The agitation had by now gripped the 
entire state 

As a result of Mahatma Gandhi's active intervention 
and country-wide criticism of the repressive measures adop- 
ted by the State Government, the Jaipur Durbar came to 
terms with the Praja Mardal and the satyagraha was with- 
drawn Kisan agitations in Jagirs, however, continued 
particularly in Shekwati Subsequently the Jaipur Legislative 
Counncil was formed It consisted of 81 members, a majority 
of them elected The Praja Mandal took part in the elections 
and captured a majority of seats. 

In 1946 the Jaipur Legislative Council adopted a resolu- 
tion asking for full responsible government The first non- 
official Minister to be appointed in any state m Rajputana was 
sworn in as a member of the Jaipur Cabinet in 1946 It was 
m March 1948 that an interim government, fully responsible 
to the State Legislature, was installed in Jaipur. 

The history of political awakening in Jodhpur is largely 
linked up with the career of Jai Narain Vyas who hailed 
from this state The first semi-political organisation, the 
Marwad Sewa Sangh, was founded by him in 1920. Soon 
after the Marwadi Hitkarini Sabha was brought into being by 
him The Marwad Lok Parishad was founded in 1928 It 
was this organisation which fought ceaseles'^ly for the 
people's cause from 1940 to 45 

Jai Narain Vyas who was the prime mover against the 
autocracy of the Maharaja and the atrocities committed by 
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he jagirdars was extetned from Jodhpur state and haS to 
take up residence m Beawar in Ajmer province. From 
here he continued to direct the agitation. He founded 
several journals and newspapers for furthering the cause of 
the states people. In 1940 the State Government proceeded 
against Vyas for his seditious writings and speeches and 
arrested him. On a charge of conspiracy agamst the ruler he 
was sentenced to seven years' imprisonment and detained in 
a remote and far-flung fortress. 

Police atrocitieSi particularly in jails, were the wrost 
feature of the Jodhpur Government’s repressive policy. It 
was as a result of these atrocities that Bal Mukund Bisa 
died in the state jail As a result of pressure on the Political 
Department, and country-wide criticism of the State Govern- 
ment’s action in the Indian Press, the Jodhpur Government 
relaxed a bit and released Jai Narain Vyas and other political 
workers. In an effort to meet the popular demand the State 
Government decided to take some action, but at the munici- 
pal level. The Jodhpur Municipal Committee was reorganised 
providing for popular election and the appointment of 
popular administrators Vyas was now appointed as one of 
the administrators. But he got so much disgusted within a 
few months with official policies which continued to be as 
despotic as before that soon after he gave up this assignment 
and once again joined the ranks of political agitators. 

The activities of the Lok Parishad workers were not 
confined to the state capital or towns alone. Certain jagirs 
where the Sirdars were head-strong and unresponsive to the 
just demands of the cultivators had also become hubs of 
political activity. The repression involving great sufferings 
which the kisans of Chandwal and Dabra suffered m 1942 
and 1947 respectively will ever be remembered in the history 
cf agrarian uprisings in Jodhpur state. 
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'■'''^daipuri which had already been shaken by agrarian 
unrest in earlier years, came face to face with the popular 
demand for democratisation of the administration leading 
gradually to the establishment of responsible governmeni£„--^ 
This demand was voiced by the Mawar Praja Mandal which 
was founded in 193S The Mindal was immediately declared 
unlawful After one year, when restrictions had been relaxed, 
the Mewar Pra]a Mandal received a dose of freshwigour with 
a promising youth, M ohan J-, al Sukbadia, joining it Manik 
Lai Varma was the president of the Mandal After leading a 

dormant life during the war years, the ~Maa^al 

again got active in 1945 and came forward as Ae only 
political organisation of Mewar. On the issue of constitu- 
tional reform, there w'as lot of hedging and hesitancy on the 
part of the Mewar government, but, on the whole, its 
attitude compared favourably with that of other state govern- 
ments in Rajputana. If on the one hand it was attributed 
to the constant vigilance of popular organisation by the 
Praja Mandal under the leadership of Verma and Sukhadia, 

It could also be said with equal truth that the attitude of the 
Maharana was throughout mild, if not sympathetic, to the 
popular demand The glaring injustices and atrocities had 
become a thing of the past, the pre-1945 era 

In Bikaner the Praja Mandal w^as established rather late, 
m 1942, but political movement in the state had already 
raised its head ten years earlier It was m 1932 that the 
state government arrested political workers, including Khub 
Ram Saraf, Satya Naram Saraf, Swami Gopal Das, Chandan 
Mai, Badri Prasad, Pyare Lai and Sohan Lai under the 
emergency provisions of the State Penal Code These 
people had been critical of the princes' stand at the Round 
Table Conference and the Maharaja, on return from London, 
found it too much to allow his subjects to associate them- 
selves wnth that criticism These leaders had also publicly 
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supported the states people s case as put before the Bntish 
public by the delegation sent by the AISPC to London. 
The repressive policy of tbe Bikaner state, how'cver, far from 
curbing the agitation made it the concern of the whole of 
Rajputana. 

Seeing the situation deteriorating and the itatc govern- 
ment determined to pursue its policy of gagging public 
opinion, Jai Narain Vyas left for Bikaner early in 1933. He 
was then General Secretary of the AISPC and had just been 
released from the Ajmer Jail after completing his term of 
imprisonment He addressed many public meetings in 
Bikaner and sent a memorandum on behalf of the state 
people to the Indian National Congress and the AISPC. 

The demand for constitutional advance supported b> 
political agitation did not leave the Haranti states of Bundt, 
Kotah and Jhalawar also untouched. The agitation in Udaipur 
m early forties directly influenced the political climate of 
these states. Public workers protested against the ban on 
their entry into Bhil villages Their contact with these simple- 
minded cultivators was considered to be undesirable. But such 
a prohibitory order by itself was sufficient cause for action 
on the part of public workers. Praja Mandals of these three 
states decided to meet the caveat of the states authoncic' 
They entered the Bhil areas despite the official ban and 
police atrocities This was the beginning of awakening in this 
backward wooded region of Rajputana Among the leaders 
of the popular movement were Brij Sunder Sliarma, Gopal 
Lai Kotiya, Nityanand Nagar, Rishi Dutt Mehta, Inclra Dutt 
'Swadheen'j Ramesh Soni, Kundan Lai Chopra, Prnbhu Ln! 
Vijay and Shnmati Mehta. They earned the message of the 
AISPC and the demand ,for responsible goternment rocver> 
nook and corner of the Harauti states. 
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HYDERABAD 

The policy of the Nizam's Government had driven a 
wedge between the majority of his subjects who were 
Hindus and the small Muslim minority. Thusi the Hyderabad 
Go\crnment was able to do its wull without apparently 
showing an> hostility towards the Hindus as such or adopting 
any measures which might be described as anti-Hindu. It 
was able to achic\c all this 'oy taking recourse to tw'o 
clear-cut policies According to one of them Urdu w'as 
declared as the language of the state in which official w'ork at 
all lc\cls was done According to the other a large majority* 
of government posts, high and lew, were manned by Muslims 
The Nizam thus succeede d in creating a Muslim hierarchy, 
whose lo\alt3 to his person and his state was lascd not onlj’ 
on common faith but also the still stronger foundation of 
self-interest. Being the beneficiaries of the state’s autocratic 
set-up the Muslims naturalK resented anj encroachment 
on It. 

If things had stopped there, perhaps it would not have 
roused the majority of the people against the Hjderabad 
Government. Tlie Nizam went much further. His Go\crn- 
ment considered all political activities as seditious. Pri\ ate 
enterprise in education was almost forbidden. E\cry public 
activitj was looked upon with suspicion E\cn literary 
actuitics were considered as political Permission had to 
be sought to hold any function, social, cultural or religious, 
leave alone those of political nature "All nerves of the 
life of the people w’erc controlled by the Muslim oligarchy 
Moreover, Muslims could wield and use wmapons unhindered 
Law’s were applied against Hindus, w’hilc Muslims^happened 
to be the favoured ones" * 

•According to K M Munshi of the g:ncral administratn c and 

*1"'% pilic* and military posts wer.. held by the Muslims — “The End 
of an Era” page 17 

•Memoirs of Hyderabad Freedom Struggl* by Swami Ramananda 
Tirtha — page C5 
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It was this^pohcy of discrimmifon and utter lack of 
ivil liberties m the state which roused the people ajainst 

the government of the India's biggest state However, what 

the Nizam thought to be his strong point turned out to be 
a great weakness. He relied on the diversity of the Hindu 
population cf the state as a shield against any joint efforts 
by the people to voice their feelings The people of 
Hyderabad were divided into three clear Imeuistic 
groups, the Marathi-speakmg people living m Marathvada, 
the Telugu-speaking people living in Telangana and the 
Kannada-speaking people living m Karnatak. The feeling 
of frustration which the Hindus as a whole hardboured on 
account of the Government policy of discrimination cut across 
linguistic differences. They started organising tbeiDseh cs m 
non-poIitical organisations separately in the three linguistic 
areas First all the people of Telangana set up Andhra 
Mahasabha with a programme of social and hterarj 
activities of a feeble nature which the state was somehow 
able to tolerate. Next came the people of Karnatak v. ho 
organised the Karnatak Conference, which was non-political 
m character. Last of all came the people of Maratbwada 
who organised Maharashtra Panshad ostensibly with the 
object of encouraging literacy and doing educational work 
among the Marathi-speakmg people 


These three organisations set up in 1936-37 continued 
to work largely m the field of education, but now and then 
exchanging of views among ehc people and the common 
factor of fear of the authority changed the complexion of 
deliberations at their meetings. No wonder the government 
soon after became suspicious of the activities of rhc'c 
bodies, but found it hard to lay hands upon them, because 
they were really non-polincal in character Slovly the 
sessions of these organisations which had more or less common 
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aims paved the way to consolidation and in turn, sowed the 
seeds of political agitation 

At the annual sessions of the Maharashtra Conference 
in 1937 and 1938 emphasis began to shift to discussion of 
civil liberties A few months earlier communal riots had 
taken place in Hyderabad city. The Conference demanded 
an open enquiry into the riots The 1938 Conference held 
at Latur m Usmanabad district clearly indicated the temper 
of the people. Prominent Marathwada leaders like D G 
Bindu, Ramananda Tirtha, Govmdrao Nanai and others 
took active part in this Conference These people not 
only gave the Conference a tone of patriotic fervour but 
also turned it into a powerful mstrument for the future 
leadership of the state people’s struggle m Hyderabad. 

The same year the public workers of Hyderabad state 
set up a Provisional Committee which was entrusted with 
the task of enrolling members for the Hyderabad State 
Congress, to be founded shortly afterwards. As soon as 
the State Government got scent of it. it declared the 
Provisional Committee an unlawful body The only 
suitable reply which the people could give to this 
high-handed notification was actually to form the 
Hyderabad State Congress and get ready for satyagraha. 
Within days those whose who had ]omed the Congress or 
sympathised with its objectives began to offer satyagraha 
The first batch of Congressmen offered satyagraha on 24th 
October, 1938 

These moves could not have been confined to 
Marathwada By now they had involved Kamatak and 
Telangana as well. The Provisional Committee had now 
been dissolved and the State Congress organisation establi- 
shed in Its place In the first Working Committee were 
included workers from all regions, namely Govmdrao Nanai 
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as President, Ramaknshna Dhoot as Secretary and Jdanar- 
hanrao Desai, Ravi Narayan Reddy and Srinivasrao Bonkar 
as members. Thus the ideal of fighting for civil liberties 
and responsible government m the state brought the various 
hnguisitc groups together on one platform 

All attempts at bringing the Hyderabad Government 
to reason and to acceptance of the modest demand for 
constitutional government having failed, the Congress could 
think of only starting satyagraha. "Now came into pro- 
mmcnce Swami Ramananda Tirtha, a leader of remarkable 
ability and transparent honesty and integrity.' Before start* 
mg the satyagraha, he wrote the following letter, as First 
Dictator of the Hyderabad State Congress, to the City Police 
Commissioner, Nawab Rahmat Yar Jung Bahadur : 

"Dear Sweet Self, 

I have been nommated by the Working Committee 
of the Hyderabad State Congress as the first Dictator 
with all the powers of the Working Committee vested 
m me. 

I intend to begin the work of the State Congress 
today after 3 p. m near Putli Bowdy Station with my 
four orga using secretaries I request you please take 
note of this and take necessary steps 

With best regards, 
m word, 

(Sd ) Swami Ramananda Tirtha"*' 

Organising Secretaries ’ 

1. Venkatesh Joshi 

2 S. Raghavendra 

3 Raja Reddy 

4 Appa Rao 

history of FreeJo^nJovement jn K.irnalaka’-G S ILhrP^ 
page 493 
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Nc\t mo.ith saw the emergence of another satyafiraha. 
It was «;tarteJ in Aurantiabad bv tlic Hindu Civil Liberties 
Union The Union was supported by the Arja Samaj 
organisations all over the country This two-pronged 
sat\agraha created some confusion Tlic Hindu Civil 
Liberties Union was entirely a bod> of Hindus and could 
therefore, be described as communal ; but the Congress, 
though a mn]orit\ of Its workers were undoubtedly Hindus, 
was not a communal bodj in that sense. In it were also a 
few prominent Muslims One of the eminent Congress 
sat\a 'rahis, for e'ramplc, was Sirajul Hassan Tirmim 

When scores of satjagraliis of both dcscrip tions had 
been arrested, the Indian National Congress at the instance 
of Mahatma Gandhi ad\ ised the Hidcrabad State Congress 
to suspend their sntyagrnha. The Congress ga\ c full support to 
the H\dcrabad sntjngraha and adopted a resolution to this 
cflcct at the A I C. C meeting held at Delhi m September, 
19eS, but It insisted on the suspension of the satjagraha for 
fear of Its mutation getting mixed up w ith sat> agraha started 
bs :hcAr\a Samajists Much against their wishes and in spite 
of protests from xoungcr elements, the leaders of the 
Hjdcr.abad State Congress bowed to Gandhi ji's advice and 
suspended the satj agraha 

Inspire of the fact that the satyagraha had been 
suspended, the Hjdcrabad Government refused to lift the 
ban on the State Congress Their mam objection w'as that 
the Congress being a non-mulki organisation, the local 
Congress would be drawing inspiration from an outside body 
Though the plea was as rcdiculous as it was absurd, the 
State Congress, again on Gandhiji’s advice gave agreed to give 
a diflcrcnt name to their organisation. They agreed to call 
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It as Hyderabad National Conference.* 

Even this conciliatory move on the part of the State 
Congress had no effect on the Nizam's Government Instead 
of withdrawing the ban on the Congress the attitude of the 
State Government further hardened, and the treatment 
meted out to the satyagrahis m jail became stiffen There 
were instances of young satyagrahis bemg flogged and 
tortured by three-degree methods. By the time the State 
Congress suspended its satyagraha 400 persons had already 
been arrested 

Gandhiji, however, was not willing to give m. He 
stood for negotiations. He had a lot of faith in the Prime 
Mmister of Hyderabad. Sir Akbar Hyden. It was during 
the course of these negotiations that the name of the orga- 
nisation had been changed The negotiations dragged on 
without coming to a successful conclusion. Meanwhile the 
State Congress leaders continued to feel restive Repeatedly 
they requested Gandhiji to permit them to re-start 
satyagraha but he was adamant. At long last as the situation 
changed and the demand of the State Congress became still 
more firm for the establishment of full responsible government, 
the State authorities began to rely more and more on 
repression. As Gandhiji’s attitude was also changing 
with the change in the situation m Hyderabad and the 
country in general, be permitted the State Congress to 


Gandhji’s comments on it published in the Harijan dated 13 1 1010 
are worth reading In an editorial note captioned 

“A Wise Step” he wrote '‘The Hyderabad State Congress has had 
great difficulty in functioning The State would not recognise it as a 
constitutional body so long as it continued to style itself as Conpnris 
although It has no affiliation with the Indian National Congress The 
werd IS nobody’s monopoly It it a common word used hv many 
organisations in the world But somehow or other the National 
Congress has become anathema in many States Therefore the uorcl 
jtself has become suspect in Hyderabad The matter was refeired by 

the leaders to me, and I had no hesitation in advising them that there 

was no virtue in merely fighting for the name if their lawful actnitics 
were not otherwise interfered with The leaders after corrcsponaencc 
with the authorities have acted according to my advice and adoptrci 

The naine Hyderabad NationH Congress Thus all's well H at ends 
well” 
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rc*'>tart vai>.u',rnha in l'^l2 Swann Rnmananda Tirtha 
thereafter ailjre<=<cd a loiift letter to the Nizam before 
hunchiiie the second sitsapraha In this letter three demands 
had been made, which were . 

(1) Immediate ftrant of full responsible goNcrnmcnt in 
Hsderabad under the aegis of H E. H. the Nizam 
with a declaration of readiness to join as a unit of 
the Union of free India 

(2) Immediate grant of full cnil liberties and the 
lifting of the ban on the State Coiigrcsc. 

(3) Release of all politicals.* 

Where <0 minv other moves Ind failed, this letter 
could not line been expected to make anj difTercnce It had 
no cfTect on the Nizam and his go\crnmcnt. And thus the 
sat\ngraha was launched again. Prominent Congress leaders, 
including Dr G. S Mclkotc, H C Heda, Ramakrishna Dhoot, 
Ramnnanda Tirtha and others were among the first to be 
rounded up While the movement in Hyderabad was in its 
full sw inF, came the "Quit India" movement sponsored by 
Gandhiji 

The great heat generated by the political events in the 
country bought the Indian states and the Congress still closer 
It w'as more than sjmbolic that the A I C C. and the A T. 
S. P C had their meetings together in Bombay m August, 
P 12 just before the arrest of Gandhiji and other leaders 

The satjagraha in Hyderabad continued The Nizam had 
decided to introduce certain constitutional reforms — reforms 
which in character and democratic content were not com- 
parable c\cn with the Montague-Chclmsford reforms of 1914 
Tlic Hyderabad Congress w'as asked to accept them, but it 
was not willing to touch them even with a pair of tongs., The 
Congress was full of hope and optimism. They had therefore 

*Uncl - Pane ni , 
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good reasons to reject the offer Swami Ramananda Tirtha 

has graphically depicted the people's temper at the time. 

Says he : — 

The special character of the freedom movement m 
Hyderabad has been that the vast bulk of young workers 
who took the plunge and led the movement to a success- 
ful termination not only visualised freedom from the 
autocratic regime, but also freedom from exploitation 
of the masses by the vested interests, particularly of the 
peasant of Telangana from landed interests." * 

It was towards the end of 1945, when the clouds had 
lifted and the sky had become clear, that the talk of lifting 
the ban on the Hyderabad Congress began to be heard Events 
in India had begun to move fast so much so that they had 
thrown the whole future of princely India into the crucible. 
The mood of the states peoples had changed and so was the 
tone and tenor of the resolutions of the A- 1 C C, and the 
AISPC. This IS the resolution which the General Council** 
of the A I. S P. C adopted in its meetmg held in June 
1946 

"The General Council have learnt with amazement that 
in the State of Hyderabad the ban on the State Con- 
gress still contmued When the whole of India is on the 
verge of independence and it is almost universally ack- 
nowledged that the States must have responsible 
government, this continuance of the ban in the way 
of peaceful and legitimate political activities is a sig- 
nificant indication of the utter backwardness of the 
Hyderabad State administration. The Council have 
noted that on the part of this backward and feudal ad- 
mmis tration a claim has been made for independence. 

♦*^This mc^eting of the General Council was presided over by Jaft.sbar 

Lai Nehfu, 
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Such a claim from any state in India is fanciful and 
totally unrelated to the existing situation in the coun- 
try Coming from Hyderabad, where people have no 
voice at all, it is a fantastic attempt to try to preserve 
the feudal administration The Council cannot tolerate 
such or like claims nor is it prepared to tolerate the 
denial of the most elementary civil liberties in the 
State In the opinion of the Council it is absurd to 
imagine that Hyderabad State can continue to remain 
as a backward, autocratic and feudal island in a demo- 
cratic independent India Any State which does not 
even reccgnise elementary civil liberties is out of court 
in any discussion about the future. The State of Hydera- 
bad will have to change its ways completely before it 
can entitle itself to any consideration m assemblies 
determining the future of India 

In the event of the ban on the State Congress conti- 
nuing and other civil liberties bemg denied, it will be 
the right of the State Congress to fuction in spite of the 
ban and assert the achievement of full civil liberties " 

The new reform plan which the Hyderabad Government 
had got prepared by a committee of Constitutional advisers 
headed by Iyengar to which reference has been made earlier, 
was released ]ust at the time the ban on the State 
Congress was lifted The plain was so archaic and 
reactionary that it evinced more ridicule than response It 
had provided for some kind of a legislature to be elected on 
functional franchise, which m actual practice meant enough 
weightage for the Muslim mmority to convert it mto a 
majority Even this reform scheme was opposed by certain 
diehard elements m the State, particularly the Ittehadul 
Musalmeen. Outright rejection of this scheme by the Congress 
earned it more enemies in Hyderabad official circles than it 
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had before. The Congress of course boycotted the election 
held according to the reforms scheme. 

At the time power was transferred into Indian hands 
and the partition of the country took place m August, 
1917, Hyderabad was like a boiling cauldron. The 
vast majority of the people were feeling excited about the 
future of Hyderabad A wave of discontent had swept the 
Tclengana area, where the communists had started organising 
resistance to the landlords The State Congress was busy 
organising public opinion in favour of Hyderabad joining the 
Indian Union. In this connection they had set up an organi- 
sation with Its headquarters in Bombay It is signihcant that 
Jayaprakash Naram had not only associated himself with the 
Hyderabad struggle but had assisted actively m collecting 
funds for organi sing it. On August 7, 1947, the Hyderabad 
State Congress celebrated "Join Indian Union day" all over 
the state 0,1 this occasion, over 1000 Congressmen were 
arrested in the \arious districts of Hyderabad State. 

Among those many who made considerable sacrifices 
for the cause of freedom were Kashi Nath Vaidya. V, S. 
Dcsai, Sheikh Mchiud Dm and Tara Nath 

The rest of the story of the resistance of Nizam to 
acceding to India and the internal developments m the State 
form part of another chapter — The Three Stragglers 

Kathmir 

The struggle for freedom and democratisation of the 
administration in Jammu & Kashmir State gees back to the 
year 1930-31 It had its origin in the widespread discontent 
among the Muslim masses of the State who hke the Hmdus 
of Hjdcrabad state, had very inadequate representation m 
the State s services and in the economic and industrial life of 
the State generally The Muslims constituted 78 per cent of 
the total population of Jammu and Kashmir and were a bout 
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1 ’ p:;t cent of the popuintion in the KTshmir \allc> ; >ct as a 
ell'-': thcN were lia\e-nots m the true'^t sense of tlic term 

Tlic hulk of the Mu‘:lim population were tillers, labourers 
and nrfi'^nns — clashes which were an eecelicnt tarflet of 
exploitation b\ the richer sections of the socictj' which 
o\ cr AhcIminfK consisted of non-Muslims. 

For xcars the Muslims had not taken kindly to the 
modern f\pe of education. The school" and colleges in the 
St'tc, It would appear, were run largely for the benefit of 
the Hindus and other non-Muslim communities Such of 
the Muslims as manaCed to pass from these institutions 
were unable to gcr suitable jobs 

Aerarnn discontent and paucity of emploxmcnt 
opportunities were thus the motuating force for the Muslim 
masses to acitatc against the Dogra regime in Jammu & 
Kashmir SIowK as the discontent among the Muslims 
spread, thcj started xoicing their feelings and demanding a 
larger share in the services. The first shot was fired when 
a deputation of Muslims presented a memorial to the Viceroy, 
Lord Reading on his \isit to Srinagar in 1924 In the course 
of the memorial the Muslims dcrr.anded that proprietary 
rights of the land should be guen to the peasants, that an 
adequate number of Mohammedans should be employed m 
the State serxices, that steps should be taken to iraprox c 
the conditions of Mohammedan education in the State, 
that the sjstcra of Begar should be abolished, that the work 
of the Co-operatne Department should be extended and 
that all Muslim mosques in possession of the Government 
should be released and handed over to the Muslims.* The 
Stare Go\ ernment had the memorial examined by a committee 
of officials who reported that there xvas no substance in it 
The memorial therefore brought nothing to the Muslims, 

1^^^^ Rara? Histor> of Strupqle for rrccdom in Kashmir page 
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but It certainly gave a fillip to their movement to put (orth 
their demands m an organised manner 


The process of presentation of demands and their 
half-hearted consideration by the Government continued 
for some years, without anything tangible coming out of 
It. It was in 1930 that a new organisation called the 
Reading Room Party was formed by a few Muslim graduates 
for discussing the problems of the Muslim masses. Among 
those graduates was also Sheik Mohammed Abdulla The 
Reading Room Party began organising meetings, at which 
speeches were made expressing the hardships and distressing 
conditions of the people of the state. The State Government 
evidently did not take this group of young men scrioudy 
and thought of roping them in by offering them Government 
jobs, but It did not meet with much success. Abdulla v. lo 
was appomted a teacher left his 30 b after a few months and 
m collaboration with his friends founded the usim 
Conference of which he himself became the President 


The movement had by now started reverberating m 
British India, particularly in the adjommg Muslim-majority 
Province of Punjab. In Lahore, Sir Mohammed Iqbal, 
himself a Kashmiri, took up the cause of Kashmiris and sc 
up the Kashmir Committee to help the Muslim masses 0 
Kashmir m their struggle. 

Sheik Mohammed Abdulla had thus started lus pohtica 
career as a champion of the Muslim cause, but no 

person would dub him a communalist for that reason. 

could hardly be 

people m Kashmu were Muslims and if it were y 
Lre the mam -ctims of the Dogra ohgarch^ 
said to Abdullas credit that only after tstabhsl.^^^ 

the Muslim Co"^^^\^Tuseoml 
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started giving vent to his thoughts, in favour of broadbasing 
the Muslim Conference from the very beginning In 1935 
he made an appeal to the people of Kashmir belonging to all 
communities "to rise above petty communal bickerings 
and work jointly for the welfare of the masses " He further 
declared “my fight is for the emancipation of the country ” 

Sheik Abdulla’s nationalist outlook and his fight for 
the entire State’s freedom endeared him to the masses As 
his prestige and popularity grew, so did the popalarity of 
the Muslim Conference, which, though by nomenclature a 
communal organisation, could well be equated with any 
national body fighting for a country’s liberation and for 
people’s fundamental rights The Muslim Conference had 
adopted an ag.tational approach. There was a lot of 
excitement and tension as a result of its activities In June 
1931 It led to communal riots in Srinagar Being the main 
target of attack, the Hindu community suffered heavily 
The State Government arrested 300 people, mcluding 
Abdulla This may well be said to be the first upsurge of 
political awakening, in Kashmir though on communal lines. 
The repression however did not achieve anything Relations 
between the two communities on the one hand and between 
the people and the State Government on the other continued 
to deteriorate 

In July 1931, there was a massive demonstration 
against the State Government and the Maharaja The 
Muslim demonstrators had gathered outside the prison 
walls wherein a Muslim fanatic’s trial was takmg place The 
crowd forced its entry into the jail provoking the police to 
open fire As a result of this incident, 21 people were 
reported to be kiUed by bullets * 

Historians of the freedom struggle in Kashmir consider 

*This d3> , 13th July IS stiU celebrated throughout Kashnur e\erv tear 
as‘‘Mart>rs’ Day” 
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this day as the bcgmiiiiig of the struggle for independence 
and freedom m the modern sense. In his monumental book 
^ Struggle for Freedom In Kashmir"i P.N Bazaz says 
Doubtless in 1931 the struggle was aggressively communal 
outwardly, but those who have not shut their eyes could see 
that It was in essence the struggle of victimised and enslaved 
people against the despotic rule It was sooner or later 
bound to proceed on the right track.” 

Another feature of this upsurge in Kashmir was that 
It attracted Muslim organisations in the Punjab. The 
Ahrars and other Muslim organisations in Punjab celebrated 
Kashmir Day in August the same year and supported the 
demands of the Kashmiri people more vociferously than the 
Kashmiris themselves The Ahrars and others started 
sending jathas of volunteers into Jammu and Kashmir m 
order to demonstrate their sympathy for the Muslim masses. 

Thus, while everything seems to be conspiring to 
give the Kashmir struggle for freedom a communal hue, it 
' must be said to the credit of the Muslim leaders of this 
movement and also the Kashmir Hmdus, particularly the 
Pandits, that they saw the right side of the picture and 
decided to support the Muslim Conference movement. 
The foremost Hindu who came out in support of the ideals 
of the Conference was Prem Nath Bazaz Convinced as 
he was that the first thing to be done in Kashmir was to 
secularise the State politics, he started in October 1932 a 
daily paper, called Vitasta Its object was to "popularise 
the ideal of secular politics and fight for the establishment 
of responsible government in the State. Bazaz and a few 
other Hindus of his way of thinking were welcomed by 
Abdulla and other Muslim Conference leaders. Prominent 
among other non-Hindus who jomed the movement 
Jialal Kilaiu and Budh Singh It led to joint 


were 
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consultation for the achievement of a common objective 
Abdulla and Bazaz jointly started another weekly 
journah the Hamdard, to popularise the ideology and "to lay 
the foundation of nationalism in the State " "The Hamdard 
attempted to blaze a new trail in the affairs of the State 
It was a standard bearer of democracy and unity of all 
Kashmiris without any consideration for caste and creed ”* 

All these activities went to lay the foundation of secular 
politics in Jammu & Kashmir state In May 1936, the 
Muslim Conference Party observed Responsible Government 
Day throughout the State Abdulla made an appeal to non- 
Muslims to participate in the function and his appeal 
elicited remarkable response from non-Muslims of the State 
Soon after another Party was formed called the Ka‘'hmir 
Youth League under the guidance of P N. Bazaz This 
Party believed "in the equality of all people in the State 
and held that there was no distinction between young men 
and women on the basis of religious beliefs, and faiths " 

Having been convinced that the party which fought 
the State Government and worked for the establishment of 
reponsible government should be non-communal so that all 
progressive forces in the State could rally round it. Sheikh 
Abdulla moved the followmg resolution in the Workmg 
Committee of the Muslim Conference m June 1938 — 
"Whereas in the opinion of the Working Committee the time 
has now come when all the progressive forces m the country 
should be rallied under one banner to fight for the achieve- 
ment of responsible government, the Working Committee 
recommends to the General Council that in the forthcoming 
session of the Conference the name and constitution of the 
organization be so altered and amended that all such people 
who desire to participate in this political struggle may easily 

*lbid page 1C7 
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become members of the Conference irrespective of their 
caste, creed or religion.” 

Certain members of the Muslim Conference, notabI> 
bakshi Ghulam Mohammed and Afzal Beg opposed this 
resolution, but the Sheikh’s advocacy carried the day and 
the resolution changing the name of the Muslim Conference 
into National Conference was adopted. 

Rechnstening of the Muslim Conference, unfortunateix, 
did not prove to be an unmixed blessing. For it one need 
not blame the Kashmiris. Actually the fault lay with tlic 
Indian politics where everything was crooked and compli- 
cated The Congress bad captured power in 6 provinces and 
remained a force in two others, Smd and Assam For 
various reasons a large majority of the educated Muslims in 
India had been alienated by the Congress. This had gnen 
great strength to the Muslim League This development 
affected the politics in Jammu & Kashmir also Wlicn the 
political organization of the State was known as the Muslim 
Conference, many educated Muslims thought it could ask for 
and fight for more jobs for Muslims m the State services 
Now that It had become National Conference, a large number 
of Muslims turned indifferent to it. The speeches of Jinnali 
and other Muslim League leaders in India struck a response c 
chord m the hearts of these Kashmiri Muslims. There uas 
therefore a demand for a separate organisation for Kashmiri 
Muslims. 

This development might have disappointed Slicilh 
Abdulla, but it did not dishearten him. He expected tin: 
the loss in membership and support would be made up b- 
more non-Mushms joining the National Conference Th 
pity IS that even this did not happen. The Hindus 

Sikhs of Kashmir V ere still apprehensive and diJ not Ino'. 

where the minorities would stand in the responsible gD^fr.^ 
ment of Sheikh Abdulla’s conception Their respon c ro 
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Ab Julia's grand strategy was therefore halting. 

In the country as a whole the Congress and the Muslim 
League were emerging as the two principal political parties. 
The question which most of the Kashmir leaders posed to 
tlienisch cs was whether the National Conference should align 
t^clf with the Congress or the Muslim League One scciton 
of opinion thought that the National Conference should 
remain neutral. Hcwe\cr as Abdulla and liis assceiatcs drew 
closer to the All India States People’s Conferee ce and came 
in contact with Indian leaders, particularly Jaw'aharlal 
Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi and Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, 
they were greatly influenced by them. It seemed now that the 
National Conference would be working in close liaison with 
not only the AISPC but also the Indian National Congress. 

The contro\crsy regarding the State language which 
had cropped up in 1939, further complicated the political 
issue m Kashm r. The National Conference in the course 
of a resolution recommended the use of Hindustani, written 
Loth in Persian .md Dc\anag.iri scripts as ofTicial language of 
the state Since Urdu in Persian script had been the 
language of Jammu 6: Kashmir for nearly a century, this was 
resented by Muslims This gave a handle to separatist 
Muslim leaders of Kashmir Nearly the entire Muslim Press 
in Kashmir turned hostile to the National Conference 

Early in 1940 Jawaharlal accompanied by Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan, paid a visit to Kashmir. 
Nehru’s tour of the State was a tremendous demonstration 
of public enthusiasm, particularly' among the Hindus To 
some extent it rehabilitated the prestige of the National 
Conference at least among the Hindus. According to Prem 
Nath Baaaz, Jaw’aharlal’s visit to Kashmir pro\ed a turning 
point m the political career of Abdulla as well as the history 
of freedom movement * Bazaz also thinks that the new 

•Hisloo of Struggle for Freedom in Kashmir, Page 131 
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Dewan of Kashmir Gopalaswami Iyengar acted cle\ erly m 
encouraging Abdulla to plunge headlong m the Congress 
ideology. This episode of Nehru’s visit to the valley, he 
adds, killed Abdulla, the rcvolutionery, the fighter for 
freedom * 

The commg events made Abdulla and the National 
Conference commit themselves more and more to the 
Congress. Those who did not agree with him came out 
openly in support of the Muslim League in the context of 
India and the Ivlushm Conference in the internal affairs of 
Kashmir, The cleavage was clear and sharp 

Just at the time when Sheikh Abdulla was to decide 
whether he should align himself with the Congress or the 
Muslim League and when these two principal Indian political 
parties were competing for wmning over the National 
Conference, events were happening in a sequence which 
loaded the dice heavily in favour of the Congress The 
final choice may be said to have been made during the 
visit of Jawaharlal Nehru and Khan Abdul Gafifar Khan, 
though even earlier Abdulla's close association with Congress 
leaders during the AISPC meets had made his choice almost 
a foregone conclusion 

When in August 1942, the Congress launched the "Quit 
India" movement, the Kashmir leaders not only endorsed it but 
the Working Committee of the National Conference adopted 
an official resolution supporting the "^Quit India movement. 
To enforce this decision, 23rd August 1942 was celebrated 
throughout Kashmir as the National Day when meetings 

were held and resolutions adopted in support of the abo^c 

movement. Next month the president of the National 
Conference, Sardar Budh Singh addressed a letter to the 
Viceroy in which full support was expressed for the Congress 
stand and a demand was made for the release of Congres. 


*Ibid, Page 1&4 
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Icndcf^ and the declaration of India's independence The 
demand for rclcacc of Conpre^s leaders was repeated in 
April 1943 at the Anmial Sc»sion of the National Conference 
held at Mirpur. 

In June 194} Jinnah \isitcd the Kashmir valley. 
Contrarv to his declaration that he was \ isiting Kashmir 
for health rca'^ons and not to influence the politics of the 
state, Jinnah lo^t no time in cominfl out w iih his plans to 
wean the National Conference leaders from the Congress 
and to trv to bring them into the Muslim League fold. He 
was given a number of receptions bj public leaders, 
including Slicikh Abdulla and others of ihc National Con- 
ference, and there were mans exchanges of v levvs between 
them and Jinnah, vet the outcome was disappointing for 
the Muslim League leader Sheikh Abdulin’s statement on 
the eve of Jinnah's departure made it further elcar that 
Jinnah'b mission in Kashmir was a unmitigated failure. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, Khan Abdul GafTar Khan and 
Maulana Arad were prc«cnt by special invitation at the 
Soporc Session of the National Conference in August 1945 
Abdulla in his presidential address spelt out the programme 
of building up ''New Kashmir.” He declared that "the 
future and independence of Jammu 6c Kasmir state w’crc 
mcTtricably linked with the future and independence of 
India. 

The last phase of popular resistance against the state 
government in Kashmir was the agitation started by the 
National Conference in May 1946 The slogan of the 
agitators, "Quit Kashmir", was obviousb aimed at the 
Dogra Ruler and his gov’cniment. Abdulla, the leader of 
this movement and his collcgucs were arrested after a few 
days of the starting of the agitation The Indian National 
Congress fully supported the National Conference in their 
agitation. To demonstrate his sympath 3 with the agitation. 
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Jawaharlal Nehru, while he was the Vice-President of the 
Viceroy s Ex:ecutive Council, left for Kashmir, but the state 
government banned his entry in Jammu and Kashmir. In 
defiance of the ban Nehru tried to enter the state, but 
was arrested at Kohala It was only after the Viceroy's 
intervention that the ban was lifted and Nehru was able 
to enter Kashmir His visit was followed by the visits of 
other Indian leaders like Aruna Asaf Ah, Acharya Knpalani, 
and Jay Prakash Narain. Last of all came Mahatma Gandhi 
himself. As the agitation gained momentum, Kashmir Govern- 
ment's policy of repression also grew The Prime Minister of 
Kashmir at that time was Ram Chandra Kak, His policies 
were so unpopular that the whole govermcntal machinery 
responsible for the repression came to be nicknamed as 
‘Kakistocracy ’ 

Sheikh Abdulla and his colleagues were released only 
in the last week of October 1947 when the raiders from 
across the border had threatened the security of Kashmir 
and the Maharaja and his government were compelled to 
look to India for help agamst the raiders 

Deccan States 

Except for Kolhapur, all the Deccan states were classed 
as small states In matters of administration and civil liberties, 
there was not much to choose between them and other groups 
of states It was largely after the Congress had taken office 
in Bombay and Madras in 1937 that the people of these 
states, particularly of Ramdurg, Sangli, Miraj and Jamkhandi 
began to organise public opinion in favour of demanding 
relief from heavy taxation and democratisation of the 
administration. 

Some of the early public workers who participated m 
the discussions and confabulations m Poona that led ultim- 
ately to the establishment of A. I S P C. bailed from these 
states. Since Poona was the unofficial headquarters or the 
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states people because of the interest that the Servants of 
India Society took in their afTairs, both the people and the 
rulers of Deccan states were aware of the nature of the prob- 
lems of the state's Praja Mandals were founded m these states 
earlier than in any other group of state;. All these Praja Man- 
dals worked under the guidance of the Deccan States People's 
Conference founded in early thirties. This conference held 
a meeting of rcprcscntatiNCS from all states in 1937 

It IS somewhat surprising that, unlike other states, there 
were not man\ Iicadlong clashes in tins region between the 
Praja Mandal workers and the Durbars. The only exceptions 
were Ramdurg, famkiiandi and Miraj 

In Mir.nj. a campaign of satjagraha was set on foot 
against the state's agrarian policy and the lack of civil liber- 
ties tiicrc. In this satyagraha the local Praja Mandal was 
supported by N C Kclkar and some members of the Ser- 
\ants of India Society w’ho took part in the agitation in order 
to assert the rights of the people The non-violent satyagraha 
was successful in the sense that the state government wmre 
forced to rc\ icw’ its policy of repression and meet the princi- 
pal demands of the people about their economic and political 
rights. 

In Ramdurg and Jamkhandi also the resistance move- 
ments met w ith considerable success, though in the case of the 
former there were reports of violence on the part of the saty- 
agrahis. R. R. Diwakar, Yalgi and Hardikar visited Ramdurg 
to report the incident in detail to Gandhiji * Mahatma 

• Yaliji on whose advice the Ramdurg Sansthan Praja Sangh had 
been established, visited Ramdurg in April, l‘J3S On behalf of the 
Sangh people’s demands were formulated and submitted to the ruler 
Next month, in May, 103S a Conference of the Deccan States people 
took place at Sangh under the presidentship of Sardar Patel After 
detailed discussions at the Conference Shankarrao Deo was asked to 
settle the differences between the people of Ramdurg and the ruler. 
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Gandhi felt unhappy at the violent turn that the c\cnt. Ind 
taken and warned the workers of the Praja Sangh and Co-- 
gressmen in general against departing from the police of non- 
violence. He asked the Karnataka Provincial ’Congrc=:^ 
Committee to hold an impartial enquiry into the c\ ents 

The outcome of satyagraha was not untov,ard in the 
case of Jarakhandi, though the people here were able to have 
some of their demands met by the ruler and his go\crr.mcnt 

With the dawn of 19d5, began a new chapter in the 
history of these states There were certain good precedent^ 
here which luckily proved infectious. The Raja or Aundh had 
granted responsible government in 1939 and the n^falr^('f 
that state had been smooth and catisfactorj since then The 
Raja of Phaltan for some time past had become a con\crt to 
the creed of nationalism and since then he had lost no oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate his love of democracy and patriotic 
fervour.* 

These incidents and the general awakening had cre.attd 
a conciliatory atmosphere in the Dcccan states. The rulers 
of these states /^d started mooting the question of furmme 
a union of their states right in the bemging of 19 In Tlicv 
met at Poona and asked for Gandhiji’s blessings, but the 
Mahatma did not encourage the idea and asked tlicin to 
contact other Congress leaders. Eventually, the umo-i w,i-> 
formed, but out of 17 states, only 8 had joined it. 

Just at this time, the Raja oPJamkhandi anriounccJ In 
willingness to merge his stita with Bombay Province P tn 
people so wished The people cnthusiastic.Tl^ ‘ 

merger, and this turned the tide of events m the O'u i 
states. All the Praja Mandals and their workers vo-erd th'ir 

* Aftvr tlif cvcnlti.il nvere.^r of I’halt m in I'C'ii I a;, , iP r > f 1 ' ' 
a minister in Bomba> Government 
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lircfcrcncc for nicrfcr with Bombay Tins dealt a 
deadly blow’ to the newly formed unioiii which had to be 
dissohcd All the Deccan states were thereafter merged 
with Bombay 


MYSORE 

Mvsore truly enjojed the reputation of being the best 
ad ninistcred and most progressive state in India. The fact is 
that in the matter of representative institutions and consti- 
tutional progress it compard favourably even wnth the pro- 
\ inccs, but onlj upto 1920 till the time the Montaguc-Chclms- 
foid reforms had not been introduced. The Mysore State 
was blessed with a Representative Legislative Assembly way 
back in ISSl, just before or about the time the Local Self- 
Goxernment Act was put on the statute book in Bntish 
India The AssembK was tw’icc expanded and the Maharaja 
had declared his policy to be of "associating increasingly the 
people with the administration of the State." 

For near!} half a century all seemed to be quiet and 
peaceful As the pace of Constitutional development in India 
as a whole accelerated, during and after the Round-table 
Conferences, public leaders in Mjsore to think 
in terms of responsible government in the state. It was, 
therefore, a rude shock for them wdien in June, 1934 they 
w’cre told by the Dewan in one of his speeches to the Repre- 
sentatne Assembly that he had no intention of taking the 
constitutional development to its natural conclusion. His 
actual w’ords W’cre, “Let me tell the House that there is no 
idea of introducing further changes m the Constitution or 
of altering the structure of Mysore Government. I cannot 
help expressing my surprise that this policy should have been 
advocated at a time when Parliamentry Democracy is dec- 
aying c\ cry where," 
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This Statement provoked much thinking and more cnti* 
cism When Congress Ministries came into power m 1937 m 
Bombay and Madras, the thmkmg of the people of Mysore 
threatened to blossom into action Establishment of respon- 
sible governments in neighbouring provinces had kindled 
similar aspirations in the hearts of the people of Mysore 
state The tide had turned and the Mysore State Congress 
decided to challenge the three-year old statement of the 
Dewan. 

Quite a few political parties had been in existence in 
Mosore. There was, for example the Praja Mitra Mandali 
started in 1917 by the well-known leader of the state, 
BHASYAM The policy of the party IS summed up m its 
two slogans ' “Equal opportunities to all” and ‘‘Justice to 
everyone and mjustice to none " In 1930 a new party named 
the People's Party was ushered into existence with the object 
of attainment of responsible government under the aegis of 
the Maharaja. Then there was the Mysore Congress which 
devoted itself largely to constructive programmes and organi- 
sational work in the state. 

There was good deal of hesitancy leading to quibblmg 
on the part of the Mysore Government to accept m clear 
words the demand for responsible government The Dewan 
and other officials tried to delude the people by coming the 
term “responsive government" and peddling it as the real 
desideratum But it hardly caused any confusion. The 
people- of Mysore were politically wide awake. They always 
responded to the call of the Congress They not only went 
to participate in the struggle for freedom in Karnataka 
outside Mysore state, "but also afforded to the people of 
other princely states an example of fighting for democratic 
mstitutions m order to bring the Government on a level 
with the Government m British India 

♦ "History of freedom Movement in Karnalaka”— Halappa Page 19 j 



facets of struggle and resistance 

This had been the convn.tion of the people mucc I03() 
when the State People's Conference and the Mysore Youth 
Conference (both held at Bangalore) had stressed the need 
to introduce democratic institutions leading ultimately to the 
establishment of responsible go\crnmcnt in the state. 

There was another important factor which brought 
nearer to each other the Mysore state people and other 
Kannada-spcaking people in Bombay and Madras provinces. 
This was the movement for the unification of Karnataka. 
The Karnataka Unification Sangh was formed in 192-1 It 
forged an unbreakable link between the various administra- 
tive units inhabited by Kannada-spcaking people That the 
Sangh during its early years harboured considerable good v/ill 
fot the Mysore ruling house is evident from the cntliusiam 
with which the Silver Jubilee of the Maharaja of .Miii'.r* 
was celebrated in 1927 throughout the Kannadp-ai'm rng- 
areas as a part of the unification nioicmcm 
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that they could ^count on active aid from the Congress in 
British India. Circumstances also combined to bring about 
a change in the attitude of the Congress towards the popular 
struggle The thumping victories gained by the Congress 
in the Provincial elections had their effect on the people of 
the States. Some of the leftist Congress leaders m Bntish 
India thought that Congress must give active help to the 
people of the States in realising their political aspirations 
Pressure was brought to bear on the Congress to adopt an 
active policy towards the States. Happenings in the States 
would no longer be viewed in silence by the Congress. The 
repressive policy adopted by the Government of Mysore 
towards the Congress in the State was denounced by the 
Indian National Congress 


The Praja Mitra Mindali and the People’s Party 
in keeping with the current trends, combmed to 
form a new organisation known as People’s Federation 
The new party's object was to secure political rights 
and justice to backward communities. This fusion took place 
in 3934, The leaders of the People’s Federation soon began 
to realise that m order to secure effective power from the 
state for the people it would be necessary to bring about a 
further marger of the two outstanding parties, i. c. the Con" 
gress and the People’s Federation This amalgamation took 
place in 1937 ** This development completed the evolution 


* Ibid, page 4G0 

** This IS the resolution which the Federation adpoted at its conference 
held on October IG, lii37 at Bangalore 

"Whereas It IS essential that both British India and the Indian sc 
should function through an all India organisation a® ^“^la is one an 
indivisible and the principle of federation is universally 
whereas the Indian National Congress is an organisation the , 

ot which IS one very much identical with that of the Mysore 
Fcdcra'ion, and whereas it is therefore found inex^dient and un 
able to continue to keep alive the M>sore People s V® 

arate organisation, this Conference ratifies the ^ 

Committee and rcsolves^that the Mysore People s Federation do m rg 

Itself into the Conj^ress,” 
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of political parties in Mysore It was interpreted as the tri- 
umph of nationalism Tlic people looked upon this as merger 
of all the parties into the Congress 

Having thus emerged as the principal political party in 
the state, the Congress could not but think in terms of a 
concrete programme for the achievement of responsible gover- 
nment, particularly .ifter the formation of Congress Mini- 
stries in the neighbouring provinces of Madras and Bombay 
with the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy. 

Though It was only natural that the people of Mysore 
should ha\e aspired for the establishment of a responsible 
go\ ernment in the state, yet this development was by no 
means sudden It had a certain background Purposeful dis- 
cussions of constitutional reforms with the ultimate object of 
the attainment of responsible government in Mysore may be 
traced back to 1933 when an All Parties' Conference was held 
for this purpose It was the proceedings of this Conference 
and the demonstration of popular enthusiasm for reponsi- 
ble go\ ernment which seems to have provoked the Dewan in 
1934 to stiffen the Government’s attitude and]makc the state- 
ment to which reference has been made earlier. Apparently 
the Dewan's attitude was an indication of the Government's 
intentions which later events went to confirm futher. 

In 1935 parts of rural Mysore were in the grip of eco- 
nomic difficulties, with the result that the kisans began to 
agitate for an overhaul of the revenue policy of the state. 
The kisan conferences organised by the People's Federa- 
tion were banned by the government. The result was that 
none of the proposed conferences could be held and the kisans 
v’ere denied access to authorities to ask for relief in their 
distress, 
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In January 1937 the Mysore State Congress was keen 
to inaugurate its election campaign with renewed zeal and 
fanfaie fCamladevi Chattopadbyaya was invited to visit the 
state in this conne ction, but her entry was banned. Among 
tbe local leaders Bbashyam and Karmarkar were similarly 
prevented from participating in tbe inaugural function The 
Mysore State Congress was banned and declared an illegal 
organisation Tliere was now no doubt left that tbe govern- 
ment had decided to resort to repression in order to curb the 
popular movement* It was followed by wholesale ban of 
public meetings in various parts of the state. 

In connection with the Independence Day, January 26, 
orders were issued prohibiting tbe hoisting of national flag in 
public places Notices under Section 144 were served on pub- 
lic leaders like Siddalingiah, Hardikar, Masani and others 
preventing them from speakmg at any public meeting All 
public meetings and processions were prohibited under the 
Mysore Police Regulations for six months without license in 
Bangalore city The Legislative Council and the Assembly, 
it would appear, were the most suitable forum to seek a cons- 
titutional remedy; but that was denied because of adjourn- 
ment motions regarding denial of civil liberties having been 
summarily rejected. 

As if prohibitory orders and prosecution of public men 
were not enough, an effort was made to gag the Press as a 
whole. A popular Kannada paper "Janavani” was forced to 
suspend publication. 

All section of educated people in Mysore State came 
under the mfluence of the State Congress movement Many 
of them made sacrifices voluntarily. A large number of 
lawyers gave up their practice and jomed the movement. 
They courted imprisonment and faced trials. Not a few of 
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tlicin were dciinvccl of their sanads so that they were 
debarred from practising law Foremost among such 
patriots were S Nijalingappa, H. Siddayya, H C Dasappai 
K T Bhashjan Ayyangar, B. N Munavalli, T. Siddalingayah, 
T. Subramanja and Pattabhiraman Most of these patriots 
had to sufTer pangs of poverty on being deprived of their 
means of livelihood 

For a time the Mysore State Congress remained on 
the defensive Towards the end of 1937, there ^as a 
noticeable change in its attitude and it appointed a Council 
of Action to take necessary measures to promote the 
fundamental rights of the people. Nearly all the Congress 
mcmbeis of the Legislative Council resigned their seats as 
a protest against Government’s policy of repression The 
district Congress committees, the Municipalities of Mysore 
and Bangalore, the Bar Associations of Mysore, Shimoga 
and Turakur and various other associations and organisations 
protested strongly against its repressive policy and adopted 
resolutions to this effect. But the Government refused to 
see the light of reason or the signs of the time 

At long last the bubble was pricked in Jannuary 1938 
The State Congress decided to celebrate 26th January as 
Independence Day throughout the state The mam item 
in the programme was hoisting of the national flag (the flag 
of the Indian National Congress) in various places The 
Government lost to time in placing a ban on these activities 
Though the Independence Day passad off without any 
incident, the popular zeal to defy the ban went on gaining 
strength. In April 1938 at a village called Vidiirashvatham, 
where many thousand people had gathered partly in 
response to the Congress call to hoist the national flag and 
partly as pilgrims as Vidurashvatham happens to be a 
centre of pilgrimage, the police subjected the crowds to 
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severe lathi-charge on the plea that that they had de6ed 
the ban on public meetings. The lathi-charge was followed 
by firing as a result of which 32 persons were killed and 38 
seriously injured* 

This incident was serious enough to attract country- 
wide attention The Mysore Government appointed an 
Inquiry Committee to report on the incident Mahatma 
Gandhi sent Sardar Patel and Knpalani to Bangalore to 
study the situation and then report to him These two leaders 
met the Maharaja and Dewan^ the Sir Mirza Ismail and 
were able to settle the dispute between the State Government 
and the Congress. The terms of the settlement, which was 
widely hailed, were ’ — 


1. Recognition to be given to the Mysore State 
Congress 

2. The existing Reforms Committee to discuss and to 
recommend a scheme of responsible government. 

3. The Mysore State flag and the Congress flag to be 
flown together on all public occasions At State 
Congress meetmgs it would be permissible to 
fly only the Congress flag. 

4 The Congress to call off the flag satyagtaha and 
all other civil disobedience activities. The 
Government on its part agreed to 
political prisoners and withdraw a 1 prohib® 
orders issued against the Mysore State Congress. 

This settlement > “^o; — 

time. The eyes of the people were fixed on the 
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of the Reforms Committee As its report was delayed, 
their patience soon were ofT It seems the State Go\crnment 
too was an'^ious to reassert its autlioritj and to rectif> the 
impression as if it had been cowed down by the State 
Congress sat\agrahn So, political activity in various 
places continued, pro\idin^ the Government the opportunity 
if was looking for Quite a number of political w’orkers 
were still in prison as 1939 ended. A few' more had been 
added to their numbers. There were allegations of ill- 
treatment of satjagrahi prisoners. Tlie State Government 
was obliged to enquire into them. Justice Nagcshv’ara Ijer 
was appointed to conduct the inquirj As Justice Ijer w'as 
a judge of the Mjsorc High Court, vv hcreas the Congress 
wanted an outsider to look into their allegations, the State 
Congress abstained from participating in the inquiry. The 
report which Justice her submitted to the Gov'crnment 
was not accepted b> the Congress, and this provided fresh 
ground for agitation. 

This brings us to the close of 1910, a time w'hcn the 
European war had got into proper strides relegating demands 
for constitutional reforms into the background. 

The ncTt phase in Mjsorc affairs begins with the 
starting of the "Quit India" mov'cmcnt by the Congress in 
August 1942 The part which the people of Mysore played 
in this movement W'as more than any other princely state 
did There w'cre spontaneous demonstrations, risings and 
upheav'als throughout the state soon after the arrest of 
Mahatma Gandhi and other senior Congress leaders Many 
of the educational institutions and industrial establishments 
were cither completely paraij'sed or their working seriously 
affected. Sev'entecn industrial concerns came to a stand- 
still because of the workers going on strike for 2 w'eeks as a 
protest against the arrest of their leaders As a result of 
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Widespread disturbances, means of communications, including 
Posts and Telegraphs, were disrupted. The Government 
came out with all the curbs and repressive measures in its 
armoury. Editors of four daily news papers of Bangalore 
were arrested and the publication of papers suspended. 
Scores of workers were dismissed. The total number of 
arrests went beyond 2000 As a result of the disturbances 
over a 100 persons were killed in clashes or police firings 
Right up till the end of September conditions m manj 
parts of the state were abnormal* 

The most famous, actually the "blood soaked," incident 
took place in the village of Isoor in Shiraoga district. The 
people of this area had gone wild with enthusiasm and pat- 
riotic fervour. The village people gathered on September 
26 and after arresting all the village functionaries declared 
their village independent. They set up a parallel govern- 
ment. This government could remain in office only for 2 
days On the 28th September, a large police force arrived 
from the district headquarters The people welcomed it 
with excited shouts and slogans. This was folloucd by 
repeated lathi charges Soon after came heavy firings by 
the Mysore Military forces. "For a fortnight a reign of 
terror was let loose on the village whose only crime was 
that It fought for the country’s freedom. The guilty <iiid 
the innocent were arrested indiscriminately The police did 
as they pleased. There were regular looting by the v ery 
persons who were supposed to maintain order and peace.' * 

In these atrocities many people were killed .and not 
less than a 100 arrested. Good many of these were prose- 
cuted on charges of murder and arson. Subsequent!) five 
of the village leaders were sentenced to death and hanged 


*lbid, rsge 331 
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Si^n*; of rcconcilliatton between the people and the 
Mysore Go\ernnicnt could be seen only in 19^6 w'heni 
according to a revised constitution, responsible ministers 
were appointed in the Government Some of the depart- 
ments were still treated as rcscr\cd. It was only in the 
follow ing \car that a Government fully responsible to the 
Legislative A'^scmbly was established This Government 
was headed bv a representative of the Mj'^orc State Cong- 
ress, K. C Reddj, who became Mysore's first Chief 
Minister. 


PUNJAB STATES 

In the matter of backwardness and denial of civil 
liberties, the Punjab states of Patiala, Jind, Nabha, Fandkot, 
Kapurthala and Malerkotla may well be said to descrv e the 
palm. Generally speaking, all the states were backward in 
this respect but even so the Punjab states were among the 
foremost of them In Patiala a popular opposition to certain 
prohibitorv laws had been voiced onoccasions but no resist- 
ance mov cinent could be organised, for the simple reason that 
the state administrationvv as too ruthless to permit anything 
of this kind.* The Praja Mandal workers of Patiala in their 
despair wrote to Mahatma Gandhi for help Their letter 
and thereafter Gandhi’s correspondence with Maharaja of 
Patiala were subsequently published in the Haujaii 

The mam grievance of the people wms the promulgation 
of a new law' known as Hida 3 ’at of 19SS which curtailed 
the civil liberties of the people almost to the mmimum 
According to this law no propaganda of any kind could be 
earned on by the Praja Mandal w'orkers. Many w'orkers 
were arrested in connection with the agitation against this 

•Leaders o'" Punjab slates people often used to compare the conditions 
prcvnilinR in the stales with these which obtained in the Punjab 
None tlisaqrcrd with the \iew that while satyaRraln in the Punjab 
meant public honour and c\eri Ihinq short of red carpet, treatmont in 
the Punjab states it in\ariably meant unpredictable hardship with 
^omc bcatnig and foul abuses thrown in 
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Hidayat The treatment meted out to them ,a.l was 

Md even cruel. Apart from this, the same 
state. This was the movement had started within the 

year, m 1939, another agitation of the tenants against the 
landlords 


Some of the Praja Mandal workers had an interview 
with the Maharaja m August 1939. In the course of his 
talkj this IS what the Maharaja told the dcputationists : 


"My ancestors have won the state by the sword 
and I mean to keep it by the sword. I do not 
recognize any organization to represent my 
people or to speak on their behalf. I am their 
sole and only representative No organiz- 
ation such as Praja Mandal can be allowed 
to exist within the state. If you want 
to do Congress work, get out of the state. The 
Congress can terrify the British Government 
but if It ever tries to interfere in my state it 
will find me a terrible resister. I cannot 
tolerate any flag other than my own to be flown 
withm my boundaries. You stop your Praja 
Mandal activities, otherwise I shall resort to 
such repression that your generations to come 
will not forget it When I see some of my 
dear subjects drifting away mto another fold it 
touches the very core of my heart. I advise 
you to get out of the Mandal and stop all kind of 
agitation ; or else, remember, I am a military 
man ; my talk is blunt and my bullet straight* 

Such was the the stuff people of Patiala were up 
against. Earlier in 1934-35, the kisans a tenants of Patiala 


*■ The Indian States ProbIem”-by M K Gandhi-pagc 3GS 
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state had organised resistance against certain objectionable 
practices indulged in b3’ the landlords. A number of kisans 
and Praja Mandal workers were arrested for participating 
in the agitation One of the workers, Seva Singh Thiknwala* 
imprisoned in that connection never came out of the jail. 
He was reported to ha\e succumbed to tlic third degree 
methods practised on him bj the police The Riyasati Praja 
Mandal headed bj Brish Bhan could never function openly. 
Mc^t of the time it had to function as an unlawful body 
and bear the brunt of the state go\ernment's witch-hunt 

About the smaller states of Nabha, Jind and Faridkot, 
the Ic^c "^aid the better In all these states throughout the 
tliirtics there were signs of discontent among the people 
against the denial of civil liberties and among the kisans 
against the as.'irice of the landlords who had the backing of 
the state go\ernments. Now' and then there w'cre subdued 
demonstrations which were suppressed with ten times the 
force actual^ required. In these circumstances no organised 
resistance of anj kind was possible 

A first-hand account of conditions obtaining in states 
in the twenties has come dov n to us from Jawaharlal Nehru's 
experience of trial and detention in the N.abha jail. In 
contra\cntion of the orders of the state government, he 
entered the state tcrritorj whereupon he was arrested and 
tried for conspiracy He was handcuffed and kept in the 
lock-up About his tw'o weeks c-spcricnce in the lock-up 


•Seva Sinph Thilnwala vis the pre idcnl of tlie RiiT^dti IVija Mindil 
He had presided over Punjab Si.itcc J’copk'i Conference field at 
Ludhnna in I'kO He was ^oon -fter airc ted h) I'liiala povernment. 
but rcleiscd in H'31 is a rcrult of ipmtion in tlic I'unjib InlP33fic 
was apain airtsted and sentenced to m\ jears r porous impris.inment 
In the jail the treatment meted out In fum v i- inliuman ind C'clrcmclj 
cruel Ii 1 *^'3 I he w cut on hupner " ml e in Jill iiui tiled time in cir- 
cumstances V Inch have piven rise to i numi cr of infercnees "Jndic.- 
ment of Patiala”, pipes ID— t’O 
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and the jad and his tnal in a so-called court, Jawaharlal 
says : 

Two or three days later we were taken to court for 
our c.T!c, and the most extraordinary and Gilbertian 
proceedings went on there from day to day. The Magistrate 
or Judge seemed to be wholly uneducated He knew no 
English of coursci but I doubt if he knew how to write the 
court language, Urdu.” 

The written petitions which Nehru submitted to the 
court were not looked into and Jawaharlal was not allowed 
to engage a lawyer from outside. But be took all this in 
good humour, and after referring to the incident m his 
Autobtofraphy, says : 

"Most of the Indian states are well known for their 
backwardness and tiicir semifeudal condition, their personal 
autocracies, devoid even of competence or benevolence. 
Many a strange thing occurs there which never receives 
publicity. And yet their very inefficiency lessens the evil 
m some waj'S and lightens the burden on their unhappy 
people For tins is reflected in a weak executive, and it 
results in making e\ cn tyranny and mjustic inefficient It 
IS not making tyranny more bearable, but it does make 
It less far reaching and widespread . "* 

In Loharu a small state bordering on Rajasthan but 
included m the Punjab states, Praja Mandal workers had 
decided to resist certain taxes imposed by the state 
government One of these taxes was known as ‘Camel 
tax’ ; anyone who possessed or used a camel was required 
to pay a tax. The Praja Mandal workers demonstrated 
against this tax. The state government opened fire on 
the demonstrators killing 20 people on the spot. This 


*Jawahar!a! Nehru - An autobiography - page 113 
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happened m 1935. Largclj' as a result of the criticism of the 
state government b}’ the AISPC some of these taxes were 
evcnrualK withdrawn 

Agrarian unrest manifested itself in the shape of 
popular agitation in Jind and Ifapurthala states as well. 
ActualK in Jind the feeling of discontent was more wide- 
spread becau'^e of the unpopularity of the Chief Minister, 
Bihan Lai Dhingra and the utter incapacity and indifrcrcncc 
of the ruler of the state. An agitation which might well have 
remained confined to rural areas in 1936-37, engulfed the 
urban population as well, thanks to the pcr\ erted sense of 
equality of the Chief Minister. Tlic Jmd cultivator, like 
the cultivator in most of the princely states, was the vuctim 
of exploitation at the hands of the land-owners or the 
Jagirdars The worst sufferers were the kisans of Dadri, a 
district of Jind state bordering on Rajasthan The state 
administration paid scant attention to their grievances Its 
only response to their persistent demand for relief w'as, 
whether by design or accident, to enhance the incidence of 
taxation on city dwellers as well 

This w idcspread feeling of discontent provided a good 
enough handle to the State Praja Mandal to organise public 
opinion in favour of reforms in the administration. The 
Mandal’s foremost demand was the removal of the Chief 
Minister. When petitions to the ruler failed, they approa- 
ched the Political Department. As they got no redress from 
any quarter, they resorted to agitation and demonstrations. 
The state gov ernment replied with repression resulting in 
the use of force against demonstrators and indiscriminate 
arrests of Praja Mandal leaders. The Punjab Riyasati Praja 
Mandal also took up the cause of the Jind people, but the 
net out-come was only occasional promises of reforms w-hich 
nev cr came, and the release of some of the Praja Mandal 
workers 
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In the ease of Kapurthala also the cause of dis- 
content was the state's agrarian policy which favoured the 
land-owning class more than the tiller of the soil. The 
worst affected area in the state was the tehsil of Sultanpur 
where the peasants rose in revolt in 1938. The Maharaja 
who^ had just returned from his yearly foreign trip set up an 
inquiry committee to look into the grievances. The de- 
mands of the Sultanpur peasants were met but only half-way, 
which was a shade better than the happenings in other 
Punjab states. The Kapurthala State Praja Mandal was more 
active than tlie Mandal of any other state in Punjab and it 
was largely as a result of its efforts that the Maharaja set up 
an Assemly, though less than half of its members were 
returned through elections 

Nabha w’hich from 1923 to 1937 was under the direct 
administration of the Political Department for well-nigh 15 
years, faired no better than the other states. There was not 
a single representative institution in the state till 1935, no 
municipal committee, no district board. In respect of into- 
lerance of any political activity, this state was ahead of all 
other sister states in Punjab. The Admmistrator was 
literally more loyal than the king and did not allow the 
Praja Mandal to function at all The least sign of agitation 
was treated as revolt against the government and the agitators 
put behind bars The leaders of the Nabha Praja Mandal, 
Sant Ram and others, suffered imprisonment several times. 

Nabha had also a sub-division in the heart of Rajasthan, 
called Atcli Though Ateli had a prosperous Mandi 
(Market), yet the pcasents were misesrably poor and back- 
ward Cut off from the main part of the state, they were 
subjected to exploitation not only by the officials but also by 
the richer classes from the Nabha area, The people of 
Ateh made a few organised efforts for their representation m 
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the state services and improvement in the administration 
These efforts on some occasions led to agitation and non- 
cooperation On one occasion it resulted in a strike by the 
people and a no-rent campaign by the tillers of the soil. 

Punjab Hill States 

The hill states of Punjab, generally known as the Simla 
Hill states were a jumble of assorted territories, ranging in 
area from 20 square miles to 3000 square miles Lack of 
communications and mountanous fastnesses had kept them 
isolated from the mam- stream of life for centuries It is 
ironical that the presence of Government of India's summer 
capital in their heart could do nothing to break that isola- 
tion. The Ranas who had been ruling these states under 
some kind of treaty arrangement since 1815, lived only for 
themselves Most of them plainly had no resources for an 
administration of any kind. Such of them as were compara- 
tively resourceful were as autocratic and indifferent to 
people's welfare as any feudal lord. The people who toiled 
and worked hard in difficult terrain could eke out a livmg 
with difficulty The revenue system and the agrarian policy 
of these statelets were such as to give the benefit to the ruler 
of both famine and fulsome crops So far as collecting of 
taxes to fill their own coffers was concerned these rulers 
followed the policy of ‘heads we wm, tails you lose'. It was 
in the face of these hardships that the Himalayan States 
People's Federation was formed in 1937 To it were affiliated 
Praja Mandals working m some of the states like Sirmoor, 
Kalsia, Mandi, Chamba etc. Of these, the most active Praja 
Mandal was that of Sirmoor whose foremost workers were 
Y.S Parmar, Ratra and Sher Jung. Largely as a result of 
the efforts of these people the Sirmoor Praja Mandal was 
active for several years m the service of the people. In the 
thirties and early forties, it organised a few successful agi- 
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tations agamst the state’s agrarian policy Largely as a 
result of Parmar’s efforts, the AISPC took special note of the 
afifairs m Sirmoor state. Quite a few all-India leaders, hkc 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Jai Narain Vyas etc paid visits 
to Nahan, the state's capital in 1945-4< 

The worst incident in the recent history of Simla Hill 
states, however, took place m the small state of Dhami In 
1939 the cultivators of Dhami got so much enraged by the 
Rana and his officials that a few hundred of them marched to 
the palace with a view to presenting their grievances in per* 
son. Instead of giving them a patient hearing the Rana took 
out his pistol and fired several shots at point-blank range. 
Four people fell down dead on the spot and several were in- 
jured. It brought the Himalayan States' Federation, which 
was headed by no less a person than the redoubtable parlia- 
mentarian, Satyamurti, M L A. on a scene The AllTndia 
State People's Conference appointed an inquiry committee 
which m its report condemned the Rana of Dhami and called 
on the Paramount Power to merge all the petty hill states 
for purposes of administration. 


In respect of the agrarian unrest in these hill states, 
the first place must go to Kalsia. This small state situated 
on the bank of the Jarauna near Jagadhan, had a small 


enclave of territory in Firozpur district in the heart of the 
Punjab. This place, called Chirak, though consisting of 
a few score villages was very fertile and agriculturally 
better off than the rest of the state The people of Chirak 
had been pressing for years for certain changes m the revenue 
system in keeping with the system prevalent in the 
Punjab by which they were surrounded from all sides. 
Kalsia state's agrarian policy worked to their grave dis- 
advantage. When the state did not respond to their requests 
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and petition'll the people of Clurak launched a no rent 
campaign m 193 B, For months they resisted the efforts of 
the officials to collect taxes Many were arrested and sub- 
jected to sc^c^c hardships. But backed by the Punjab 
Rnasati Praja Mandal and public opinion in the Punjabt the 
agitators did not give in. Ultimately they succeeded in 
having their grievances redressed. The state had to yield 
and amend its land revenue policy as demanded by the 
people. 


Central India Stales 

Among the states on which we have not yet touched, 
the largest group is that of the Central Indian states In 
these states, the organised Praja Mandal movement existed 
in Gwalior. Indore and Bhopal In Gwalior and Indore, 
Praja Mandals were set up soon after the establishment of 
the All-India States People’s Conference, but for two reasons 
the freedom movement even in these states mostly remained 
cither dormant or subdued Firstly the administrations of these 
states happend to be somewhat broadbased and their rulers 
enlightened, comparatively speaking Representative instr 
tutions were few and far between, yet at no time during the 
thirties and forties was the movement able to enlist anything 
like the peoole's support for the cause of constitutional 
reforms or better government Demands for reforms 
and for responsible government, were no doubt, made, but 
since the effort it was not backed by the masses as such, 
It was not followed by a popular agitation of the kind we 
find in Jaipur, Mysore or Travancore 


Secondly, unlike Jodhpur, Bikaner and some other Raj~ 
putana states, m Gwalior and Indore the Praja Mandal move- 
ment was largely confined to the educated sections of the 
society. It could never manage to percolate to the lo ver 
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strata of the society. From the Indian states' standard it can 
be said that the rulers and also the governments of these 
States were responsive if not responsible, so that the Praja 
Mandal could never achieve the popularity comparable with 
that of similar organisations in most of the other states. We 
have also the testimony of V. P Menon confirmmg this fact. 
Says he : "I was also approached from time to time by 
representatives of the Congress organisations in Central India. 
It must however be said here that these organisations were 
far from strong and, excepting in Gwalior and Indore, existed 
only m name 

Even the cases of Gwalior and Indore, pomted out by 
Menon as exceptions, were not strong enough to launch a 
state-wide agitation on any political issue. In Gwalior there 
were some promment public leaders, notably Vijayavargiya 
and Takhatmal Jam, who were widely respected, but it would 
be no exaggeration to say that they were as much amenable 
to the Maharaja as to the rank and file of their own 
organisation Similarly in case of Indore, leaders like V. P. 
Drayid and Misnlal Gangwal also fell m the same category, 
particularly the latter. Therefore, durmg the ten years 
before independence when many of the states witnessed large- 
scale agitations, the states of Gwalior and Indore hardly 
experienced any large-scale disturbance Popular opinion 
was further softened by the Maharaja of Gwalior conceding 
diarchy with the ending of the War in 1945, when certain 
departments were entrusted to the care of popular ministers, 
the reserved ones being administered by the ruler through bis 
own nominees. 

Nevertheless, the Praja Mandal movement had some 
base in these states and the AISPC s mfluence was in 
evidence in 1942 when public opinion was sought to be 

• “The Story of the Intergation of th? Indian States, Page 217 
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organised by its leaders against the war effort and m favour 
of India’s independence. Good many public leaders were 
consequently arrested and sentenced to varying terms of 
imprisonment. 

The three states of Jhabua) Ratlam and Sailana near 
Indore witnessed a good deal of agitation in early forties 
against misrule and cruelties perpetrated by the Darbars on 
the peoplci particularly the poor peasantry. A grim tragedy 
that occurred in Jhabua in 1941 was the immediate cause of 
this agitation and popular resistance. On June 17, 1941 
the Excise and Customs Superintendent of Bidwai (Jhabua) 
and the state police opened fire without any warning on a 
convoy of Bhil peasants who were going through Jhabua 
territory to the free mandi of Bamnia m Indore state Three 
persons were killed and about 40 seriously injured- The 
only provocation was that the Jhabua state did not want the 
free mandi of Bamnia to attract the agricultural produce, 
particularly cotton, ot that area This is how they thought 
of dissuading the cultivators from going to Bamnia with 
their cotton 


The Jhabua State People's Conference appealed to the 
AISPC for help to organise public opinion and get redress 
for the sufferes Dr K. B- Menon, Secretary of AISPC 
deputed D N Kachru to proceed to Jhabua and kport on 
the incident As a result of this inqun:y the facts of the 
case came to^ light and were publicised in the Press, the 
states people's movement received a great fillip. Victims of 
the tragedy could get some relief and safe passage through 
Jhabua to Bamnia could be assured largely as a result of this 


Bhopal had a fairly well established State People’s 
Conference, set up as early as 1933. Though the state may 
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be said to have a good admmistrahorij it was out and out 
bureaucratic and autocratic, the people having no say in it. 
The Bhopal State People's Conference began to agitate for 
the induction of popular clement in the administration and 
relief for the peasantry m the state, particularly those settled 
on the Nawab^s personal lands which ran into thousands of 
acres. The state government resisted these moves and 
declared the Conference illegal. Its workers were arrested 
and the entry of non-Bhopah workers of AISPC was banned. 

Bhopal's repressive policy came out at its best or worst in 

1940 when the workers of the People’s Conference, following 
the lead of the Congress and the AISPC, demanded responsi- 
ble government Shakir Ali Khan, Chatur Narayan Malaviya, 
Kuddus, Saeed Bazmi and several other leaders of the Con- 
ference were arrested and sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment. 

The harsh treatment meted out to these leaders in jail 
became such a scandal that through the AlSPC's efforts the 
Press took up their cause. Jawaharlal Nehru was moved 
so much that he addressed a personal letter to the Nawab 
and sent it through Jai Narain Vyas who visited Bhopal in 

1941 This had some effect and political prisoners were 
thereafter given a better treatment, some of them being 
promoted to "A" class. 

Right up to 1947, the Bhopal People's Conference 
ramained an active organisation whose workers continued to 
agitate for constitutional reforms in spite of the state 
government's taboos and repressive laws resulting m suffer- 
ings and hardships to the workers. 

TRAVANCORE 

The history of the states people’s struggle for 
responsible government m princelY territories is oldest w 
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terms of time m the South Indian states Almost at the 
same time when the All-India States People’s Conference 
was being founded m Bombay, the people of Travnneorc 
and other South Indian States had organised a South Indian 
States People's Conference The fir'^t sesMon of this 
Conference was held in Tratancorc in 192*^, under the 
presidentship of Sir M. VISHWESWAPAYYA The Con- 
ference made a demand for the establishment of responsible 
government for Travancorc and other South Indian states 
under the aegis of the rulers The scl cine that the 
Conference drew provided for fully elected legislatures 
with Ministers responsible to the Legislatures 

The trail which this Conference blared was responsible 
for the foundation of the State Congress the same jear. 
The Congrcssi picking up the threads, started agitating for 
the establishment of responsible government Nothing much 
however came out of this agitation ; the State Goicmmcnt 
proved too clever and misled the agitators into making 
other concession notably for higher representation in sen ices 
on community basis As a result of government’s deliberate 
policy and also due to some other reasons, the popular 
agitation got diverted into a different direction. 

It was in 1937 that the question of responsible goicrn- 
ment cropped up again. It was raised at a political con- 
ference organised by the Travancorc District Congress 
Committee under the presidentship of Dr PATTABHI 
SITARAMAYY^A. After this conference the resolution 
was sought to be enforced by the State Congress holding 
public meetmgs at many places in Travancorc State. 

Once again the situation changed as a result of the 
resolution adopted by the HARIPURA session of the 
Indian National Congress on the Indian states. In terms 
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of this resolution the Congress withdrew affiliation from 
Its various branches working m Indian states and reiterated 
Its policy of non-interference in the internal affairs of 
prince y territories Consequently, a separate organisation 
was founded m Travancore, called, the Travancore State 
Congress It was this body which now took charge of the 
agitation for responsible government m February 1938. 


A few months later the Dewan of Travancore, Sir 
C»P. RAMASWAMY AYYER made a statement in the 
Travancore Assembly saying that it was not possible to 
grant full responsible government in the states in view of 
the obligations of the rulers with the British Crown under 
the treaties. Although this brought forth a contradiction 
from Earl WINTENTON in the British Parliament that 
It was not the policy of the Paramount Power to put 
obstacles in the way of constitutional advancement in the 
Indian states, Sir C.P. RAMASWAMY AYYER stuck 
to his own views. From now on he adopted a policy of 
repression against the State Congress. As soon as the 
State Congress announced its programme of action, the 
Government issued prohibitory orders agamst holding 
public meetings in three out of the four districts of 
Travancore A NARAYAN PILLAI, a famous advocate of 
Travancore was prosecuted and sentenced to 18 months 
imprisonment on a charge of sedition. 


As soon as the prohibitory order was withdrawn 
after two months, the State Congress started holding public 
meetmgs Now a still more dangerous weapon was employed 
against the Congress, Organised goondaism was employed 
to break up public meetings. The resentment which it 
caused actually added to the strength of the 
Seeing that this device had not worked well, the htate 
Government again prohibited the holding of public meetings 
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Attempts were made to set up counter* organisations against 
the State Congress Some of these organisations^ which 
were brought into being, but could never take roots, were 
the State People's Federation, the State People’s League 
and the Travancore National Congress. 

The principal weapon which the Travancore Govern- 
ment sought to use against the State Congress was the slogan 
that It was a hand-maid of the Christian community. In 
Its efforts to incite the Hindus, the Government alleged 
that the Congress was out to establish Christian Raj in 
Travancore. Though the Christians constituted less than 
one third of the population of the Travancore state and the 
whole talk of setting up Christian Raj in the state was utter 
nonsense, the State Government continued to raise this 
bogey The true fact was that the Travancore Congress 
was in every sense a non-communal organisation which had 
the backing of the people bclongmg to all communities 

With Its strength increasing every day and the slogan 
of responsible government attracting support from all 
sections of the people, the State Congress decided to hold 
public meetings in deflance of prohibitory orders. These 
attempts resulted m the State Government comming out 
openly with its policy of repression Withm a few weeks 
there were many lathi-chargcs and six instances of firing 
by military and police in different towns of the State. 
In these firings over a dozen people were killed and 20 
wounded Two prominent Members of the State Assembly, 
both of them non-Congress, resigned their seats in protest 
against these firings which they thought were as unneessary 
as they were uncalled for Besides, a few hundred people 
had courted arrest within one month The bulk of those 
arrested happened to be emment leaders of the different 
communities they belonged to Among those arrested, 
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All this led the State Congress to feel that there was 
no change of heart on the part of the Travancore Govern- 
ment. In September 1939 the state government issued a 
Communique refusing to enter any talks or negotiations 
with the state Congress on the subject of Constitutional 
reforms It was in these circumstance that the Working 
Committee of the State Congress adopted a resolution m 
February 1939 laying down a time limit of six weeks before 
commencing a progremme of civil disobdiencc The rssult 
was that popular resistencci overt or co\ ert continued as 
also Government's policy of repression. This was the 
situation in Travancore State at the time the World War 
broke out in Europe, giving further excuse to the administra- 
tion to curb popular agitation in the name of the w'ar 
effort. 

Details regarding the affairs of the Travancore State 
in 1945, 1946 and 1947 and its role m framing the Constitu- 
tion of free India have been given partly in one of the 
preceding chapters and partly in the chapter winch follow?s. 
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Freedom Ev/e : Prelude to 
Integration 

The most surprising fact about the Indian states is that 
even when the transfer of power from British into Indian 
hands had heen clearly indicated by post-war developments 
and authoritative announcements the princes could not 
persuade themselves to take any initiative to forestall the 
future rulers of the country Indeed they could not assess 
during the critical years, 1946-1947 the force of public opinion 
m the states and the new strength that it was soon going to 
acquire with the Congress emerging as the most powerful 
factor in united or divided India’s political life To some extent 
It might be ascribed to the flaw inherent m such an adjust- 
ment the benefit of which privileged classes in their wishful 
thinking generally tend to give to themselves. The short span 
of two years of Congress rule in seven or eight provinces 
before the war should have given them some idea of that 
Party’s programme vis-a-vis the Indian states. But it appears 
that they failed to read the signs of the time and thought 
that, as m the ten preceding years, now too it will be possi- 
ble for at least bigger states to co-exist with Congress 
idealism without makmg radical changes in their own 


set-ups. 
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The one factor the importance of which they could not 
assess correctly was the change in the British outlook and 
the dncrgencc between the attitude of the Consertativc 
Party before the war and the Labour Party after it Though 
c\cn before the war Lord Wintertong on behalf of the 
British Go\crutncnt Ind issued a clear w’arning that the 
princes were mistaken if they thought that they w^ould be 
able to impede Briti«h-India's constitutional progress for 
all timc'-, the states instead of waking up just absorbed that 
shock with the help of tlie Political Department and its 
officials E\cn the implications of Sir Stafford Cnpps’ 
proposals made in l'^42 escaped the princes They continued 
to rcl\ on their oan unity and imagined strength. 

Tins alone can account for the extraordinary inaction 
and lack of iniriatnc on their part during the months when 
the future of free Inaia was being decided. If the process 
of integration and merger, which was to begm hke a steam- 
roller scon after the attainment of freedom, had been 
co'rcctK anncipitcd and at least parnally forestalled by 
same of the Ic.-’ding states, it cannot be doubted that the 
shape ot thin O'* to conic might ha^c been materially different 
If, for example. b...gcr 'tates like Hyderabad, Kashmir, Mysore 
and Barodn Ima coluntariK offered responsible government 

to their people w dim time and thus fallen mto Ime pohti- 
cally with the test of the country, the p.cccSi of inregrction 
of the states would ccrtamly have lost some of its 


mcmentum. 
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on pensioning off all the princes if some of them had volun- 
tarily offered to become constitutional monarchs, and 
satisfied the aspirations of their people before the transfer of 
power into Indian hands. 


As no such thing happened and, as beyond giving vague 
hints about meeting their subjects' legitimate demands not 
one of the princes took the initiative in actually movmg 
towards that goal, the Government of free India had to take 
upon itself the role of an arbiter for deciding the future of 
the Indiad Union and its constituent states. The question of 
the future of the princely order thus became a secondary 
issue which had somehow to be settled with as little injury 
to them as could be compatible with democratic ideas and 
popular wishes Even then it must be admitted that Sardar 
Patel conducted this difficult operation m a spint of con- 
ciliation and with exemplary softness. Indeed a section 
of the radical opinion in the country actually blamed him 
for being too accommodating to the prmces To the Sardar’s 
clever and statesmanlike moves, the prmces responded 
generously, though many felt that this generosity was born of 
inexorable necessity and was thus bereft of the quality which 
might have earned for the princes a better status if only it 
had been displayed earlier However, we shall now proced 
with a brief narration of the events as they unfolded them- 
selves in 19^6—47, particularly after June, 1647. 


Let It be noted that the process of political 
consolidation and admmistrative unification which 
started soon after Independence under the leadership of^ 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was a development largely inde- 
pendent of the states people's agitation and the efforts of 
the AISPC. Though the AISPC lent full cooperation to 
the Congress leadership m the work of territoria consoli- 
dation, yet It would be wrong historically to link fbis^ 
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dc\cIop!JiciU uiih either the .T-|>uatinn': of the ‘■tntes people 
or tlic demand of their principal or{^ani>;ationi tlic All-India 
State-: l'’cople’< Co. iference Thi*: development cannot richtlj 
he related to an\ popular afitatlon in the ctitcs It un-: the 
otitLome of tht harper dc\ elopmc.it*- tal inf place in India, in^ 
f'-cj injhc po't-war world at larpc If, for example, the 
British Government haiT^ciio'cn to vnj on in India and 
rcvi't the national demand for freedom, it i-; doubtful if the 
problem of the vt ate< had attracted the attention winch it 
did at the hand-- of the C'nifre'.*: leadership. It is nI<o 
doubtful if this problem had then lent itrclf to the ready 
solut.on which Sa.Jar Patel was able to find to it. Tiic 
historian must, therefore, acl nowlcdpc tint the solution of 
tlic states problem as it emerged was har^ cly the outcome 
of a lui-h, and fortuitous co.nbination of circumstances, 
and that it came lihe a corollarv to the conferment of 
freedom on India on the voluntarv withdrawal of the 
British 

Tlic recognition of this fact, however, docs not detract 
fro.n the ciTcctiv c and w I'c leadership of tiic AISPC Nor 
docs It rob the -'tat-'s pcnjilc i-f the credit due to them for 
the Inppcninrs that preceded and followed the transfer of 
power into Indian bands in Aui^ust, 1917 Tiic flrcat task of 
national consolidation which would ever count as Sardar 
Patel’s outstandinj; achievement could have been hardly 
accomplished hut for the full support of the AISPC and the 
unflinching co-operation of its lenders. 

Tiicrc w ere certain elements in the states which saw a 
new opportunitv in the lapse of Paramountev Thc> dreamt 
of scttiiif: up independent kingdoms within the Indian sub- 
continent, tlius turninp India into the Balkans of the East. The 
Dew an of Trav-ancorc, C P. Ramaswnmy Aijcr, actuallj decla- 
red in June, 1947, in favour of independent Travancorc The 
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Nizam of Hyderabad who had harboured siniifar mccntio"' 
followed suit and his agents were activcK conspiring co find 
an outlet to the Bay of Bengal. The other stare,' bcsiJc. 
Junagarb, which refused to accede to India and preferred 
independence, was Jammu and Kashmir There was dinger 
that Certain princes of Rajasthan, notabK the hlaharaji of 
Jodhpur, envisaged the establishment of an independent 
kingdom between Pakistan and north-western India, 
though his state had acceded to the Indian Union 
Possibly some other states, drawing inspiration from the <e 
moves, harboured similar ambitions 


It IS not that the princes were taken unawares or tint 
after the Simla Conference and later on after the DritiJi 
Premier, Mr. Atlec’s broadcast they did not sec which wav 
the wind was blowing It would be correct to say that tlic^e 
developments brought about a ferment among tlic Princc':. 
It is generally the prunlcgc of the common people to 
experience this uneasy feeling of awareness, but in Indn 
one could see the spectacle of the privileged, the Rulers and 
the Princes getting affected hy it. The Maliaraja of Bilnner 
wrote to the Maharaja of Patiala that “the period of inacti 
vity necessitated by the over-ndmg consideration of War" 
was coming to an end. The Maharaja rightly thought tint 
the United Kingdom and the British public were impatient 
for a real move forward which would assure self-government 
to India and give her the status of a dominion Whr n 
equally important is that the Maharaja of Patiah fidb 
agreed wnth this thesis. 
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India. At th.'^ meeting they discu'sed the matter threadbare 
from all angles but could not arrive at any constructive 
solution! for the simple reason that they had not yet given 
up hope that the British Go\crnmcnt will not fail to fulfil 
Its obligations of defence or "to safeguard the non-acceding 
states against economic strangulation or discrimination by 
the dominion Go\ernmcnt." 

The story of the Parliamentary Delegation, Cabinet Mis- 
sion and the mo\es and countcr-movcs in India in the wake 
of the great changes has alrea ly been given 0'he princes held 
discussions with an eje on the future, but the only future 
that loomed before them was their own Their owm preroga- 
ti\ cs, status and privileges became for them such an obsession 
that It obstructed them to see anything else The princes 
being in such a state of mind and their people in all cases 
being as irrcconciled as ever, it w'as not much of a hard ]ob 
for the astute men of the States Department to have them 
acceded to India. 

This is how It happened When all political and 
constitutional prognoses had been set at rest and a date for 
the transfer of power had been fixed, Sardar Patel set about 
the task of tackling the princes, firstly, with a view to 
securing their accession to the Indian Union in case the 
division of India took place, and secondly, wuth the object 
finally to consolidate the states territories with the rest of 
the country ^As the map of India would show, nearly all 
the states with about a dozen exceptions, fell within 
Indian territory The only states which geographically 
formed part of propos-’d Pakistan were Bahawalpur, Kalat, 
Mirpur, Chitral and some other Frontier states in north- 
western India There were also some states which had 
common borders with both India and Pakistan, namely, 
Kashmir, Jodhpur, Bikaner and Jaisalmer in the north-west 
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and Tripura m the east. The problem of states was thus 
of particular importance for the Indian Union. 

STORY OF ACCESSION 

With the announcement of June, 3, 2947, by Lord 
Mountbatten according to which His Majesty’s Government 
would be prepared to relinquish power to two Governments, 
India and Pakistan, on the basis of Dominion Status, the 
wheel of events in Indian states started moving faster than 
ever before. The immediate reaction to this announcement 
of certam states, fiotably Travancore, Hyderabad and Bhopal 
was distressing, to say the least. The rulers of these states 
saw an opportunity m the commg transfer of power to 
declare themselves independent. Indian leaders had to 
take note of these developments with a view to checking 
these fissiparous trends. 

The Standing Committee of the AlJ-India States People's 
Conference met on 11th June. It adopted a resolution 
demanding that the Political Department and its agencies 
should be handed over to the Government of India or a 
new department should be created immediately to discharge 
the functions of the Political Department, After discussions 
among Indian leaders, Lord Mountbatten and officers of the 
Political Department, it was decided to set up a new 
department to deal with matters concerning the states. 
Prime Mmister Nehru insisted that the official announcement 
of June 3 should be satisfactorily clarified te ensure that 
political and administrative functions would continue to be 
in operation m the states and the lapse of Paramountcy 
would not lead to independence of any of the states. After 
havmg been released from their obligations to the Crown, 
which through the Viceroy provided the nexus between 
the states and the Central and Provincial Governmens, the 
states could not be allowed to live m an administrative vacuum 
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Jinnah opposed Nehru's stand and rejected his views and the 
Congress thesis regarding the future of the states. He 
declared that constitutionally and legally the states would, 
be independent so\crcign states on the termination of 
Paramountcy Neither the British Government nor the Bri- 
tish Parliament nor any other power or body, he said, could 
compel the states to do anything contrary to their free will 
and accord 

The situation that seemed to be emerging was rather 
dismal In the words of V P Mcnon, the general tendency 
among the rulers was to make the best of the bargaining 
position in which the lapse of Paramountcy had placed 
them. ''The fact that during the second World War many 
of the major states had strengthened their armed forces 
could not be ignored. The decision, therefore, that with 
the withdrawal of the British, the Indian states comprising 
two-fifths of the land must return to a state of complete 
political isolation was fraught with the gravest danger to 
the integrity of the countr 5 '. And so the prophets of gloom 
predicted the ship of Indian freedom would founder on the 
rock of the states 

In accordance with a decision of the Cabinet of the 
Interim Government taken on June 25, the States Department 
was set up on July 5, 1947, with Sardar Patel as the Minister 
m charge. On this day to mark the inauguration of the new 
Department, Sardar Patel issued a memorable statement 
which at once clarified Government's policy vis-a-vis Indian 
states and allayed some of the fears of the princes The 
Sardar assured the states that ''no more was asked of them 
than accession on the three subjects of Defence, Foreign 
Affairs and Communications." He further assured them 


* \Vhitc Paper on Indian States, 194S p 18 
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that the states would be dealt with fairly in a spirit of equa- 
lity and only considerations of mutual interest and welfare 
would wmigh with the States Department In a strain of 
realism, however, Patel added that the alternative to 
cooperation m the general interest was anarchy and chaos 
which would overwhelm great and small in a common rum 
if the states and provinces were unable to act together in the 
minimum of common tasks " 

This development made the question of accession of 
the states to the Dominion of India as one of vital impor- 
tance, since an overwhelmingly large number of them formed 
part of India geographically On July 25 the Viceroy called 
a special meeting of the Chamber of Princes at which a 
Negotiating Committee was set up to negotiate the terms 
of states’ accession to India. The first step taken m this 
direction was the fomulation of the Instrument of Accession 
as a result of discussions between the States Department 
and the prince's representatives 

Now began a senes of formal conferences between the 
princes and their advisers, on the one side, and Sardar Patel 
and officers of the State Department, on the other Rulers 
of Patiala, Gwalior, Bikaner and Nawanager and Dewans of 
other important states had discussions with Sardar Patel 
on July 10 and again on July 25 One important result of 
these talks was that a number of rulers broke away from the 
Nawab of Bhopal whose opposition to accession of the states 
to India was already known. Discarding of his leadership 
and the decision to sign the Instrument of Accession by these 
rulers was, therefore, an important development. 

The first two weeks of August, 1947, were of crucial 
importance. It was a race against time, for the consequences 

of prominent states geographically included m India but no 
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acceding to this Dominion before the transfer of power 
would have been unpredictable. Thanks to Snrdar Patel's 
tact and Lord Mountbatten's advice to the princes, the rulers 
of all the states geographically contigucus to India had 
signed the Instrument of Accession* and the Standstill 
Agreement by August 15 The only exceptions were Hydera- 
bad, Kashmir, Junag.adh and two small Kathiawad states 

Accession of nearly all the states falling within India 
thus ensured the fundamental unity of the country Adminis- 
trative cor.tinuitj and political unity had now been placed 
beyond the pale of doubt The gap which, as Mcnon saj s, 
had threatened to balkanire the country w'as cfTcctively 
stopped by the success of the mtcrim“f3o\crnmcnt'b accession ‘ 
policy 


^ signed only by jurisdictional 

Ha*) ctltL Other states like Kathiawad, Gujarat and Simla 

Hill states were asked to sign different Instruments applicable to them 
m accordance with the powers enjoyed by them, 



16 

TOWARDS INTEGRATION : THE 
JUGGERNAUT MOVES ON 


Tlic groups of stHtes which were in the grip of wide- 
spread agitation and which cried for early tackling on pain 
of confusion and anarchy leading to blood-shed, were the 
Orissa and Chhatisgarh states situated in eastern India. 
The rulers of Orissa and Chhatisgarh states had already 
made common cause against the Praja MandaJ agitators. 
To safeguard then own interests, they bad started thinking 
in terms of a union of their states ever since the Cabinet 
Mission's proposals were made public In July, 1947, the 
union of these states was formed and as from 1st August, 
It had actually started functioning. All the states with few 
exceptions, notably the big states of Mayurbhan] and Bastar, 
had joined the union. Apparently the union had all the 
features of a federal structure in which resources are pooled 
and power shared, but, strangely, there was no provision in 
Its constitution for a popular legislature. There is no 
wonder that the formation of the Eastern States Union 
failed to have any effect on the agitation of the Praja 
Mandals and the popular demand for responsible govern- 
ment Serious trouble was reported from Nilgiri and 
Dhenkanal states, where the agitators had threatened to 
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storm the palaces of the rulers and to set up parallel govern- 
ments. 

The Government of Orissa could not be an indifferent 
spectator to this kind of lawlessness It reported to the 
Government of India about the situation in'Nilgiri The 
Central Government authorised the Orissa Government to 
take over the administration of the state The ruler acquies:ed 
in this step and he openly "admitted that bis resources were 
too inadequate to provide the state with a modem 
administration. 

Even before the administration of Nilgiri was taken overt 
the Chief Minister of Onssar Harekrushna Mehtab bad sent 
a memorandum to Sardar Patel acquamting him with the 
deteriorating law and order conditions in the Orissa states 
He had said that something would have to be done to bring 
these states and the province of Orissa under a common 
administration, at least in respect of certain important 
subjects. With the formation of the Eastern States Union 
and the mounting tempo of agitation for responsible govern- 
ment in these states, the Ministry of States had to give 
urgent attention to the problem of Orissa. 

After preliminary conferences between representatives 
of the governments of India and Orissa and the Regional 
Commissioner for the states, it was agreed that Orissa states 
could not be merged to form a separate union of their own as 
they cut through the territory of the provmce at several places 
and did not form an integral block of territory. The only two 
alternatives, therefore, were either to bring about some kind 
of admmistrative cooperation between Orissa and these 
states or to merge these states with Orissa and the neigh- 
bouring Chhatisgarh states with the Central Provinces 
Eventually, the latter alternative found favour with Sardar 
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ptel and the Ministry of States Incidentally, it uns also in 
eeping with the line of argument indicated m the Simon 
Commission’s report' which had recommended the creation 
of a separate Orissa province of which eventually the Ori^-^a 
states might also form a part 

One difficulty, however, arose after the proposal 
of merging these states with the province of 0. issa 
was to be carried through Such a step, it was thought, would 
be m contravention of the assurances given by the Viceroy, 
Lord Mountbatten and Sardar Patel to the princes only a 
month earlier* It would have been interpreted ns nn 
unseemly show of force at the very start of the transfer of 
power into Indian hands Nor could the guarantee of the 
preservation of their internal freedom be taken lightly by 
the States Ministry Sardar Patel, therefore, launched his 
concerted drive to win over the princes through a friendly 
approach His greatest achievement lay in the fact that by 
the use of his persuasive powers, tact and diplomacy, the 
Sardar succeeded in persuading nearly all the rulers wuth 
only a few exceptions to divest themselves of all ruling 
powers and to surrender their privileges voluntarily* 

The first trial of strength was destined to come from the 
eastern region To leave nothmg to chance Sardar patcl left 
for Cuttack in the second wcekof December, 1947 to negotiate 
with the rulers of Orissa states There was notmuch difficulty 
m tacklmg B and C class states which were smaller in sice and 
were particularly threatened by the agitators led by Praja 
Mandal workers. Sardar Patel told them that in their own 
interests the rulers should cease exposing themselves as targets 
of public criticism India was passing through troublous days 
and the rulers could ill-afford to take such a risk If they 
agreed to surrender ruling powers to the Government o 

♦Sirnon Commiss.on’s Report Vol. H 
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India, thc 3 ' could be sure of protection, peace and progress 
in their territories, a sizeable privy purse to maintain them 
and their families and the countmuity of their dynasties 

After some haggling over the amounts to be fixed as 
their privj' purses, the rulers agreed to abide bj' Sardar 
Patel's advice and they signed the Instrument of Merger, a 
draft of which was ready in V P. Menoa's pocket Tackling 
the bigger rulers of A class states presented some difficulty, 
but Menon was able to iron them out and persuaded them 
also to execute the Instrument of Merger a day later In 
this way all the states of Orissa were merged with the pro- 
vince of Orissa by the middle of December, 1947 

Administratively, the Mayurbhan] state did not form 
part of the Onssa states The ruler of this state, therefore, 
had kept aloof from the merger. Another reason adduced 
by him for not taking part m merger negotiations was that 
he had already granted responsible government to his people. 
Within a few months, however, he found that the affairs of 
the state were in a mess and that it was a mistake not to 
have merged his state with the neighbouring province. As a 
result of its ruler’s express wish, Mayurbhan] was also 
merged with Orissa on grounds of cultural and linguistic 
affinity with that province. 

Chhattisgarh States 

From Cuttack Sardar Patel arrived at Nagpur to tackle 
the Chhatisgarh states Here too, a crescendo of popular 
agitation had been going on for the grant of responsible 
government This agitation conducted by the Pra]a Mandals 
under the guidance and with the support of the all-India States 
People's Conference had created the desired atmosphere for 
Sardar Patel to negotiate with the rulers who had been 
brought into a proper frame of mind by the danger that 
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loomed before them. A series of meetings and conferences 
with the rulers of Chhatisgarh states started immediately on 
Sardar’s arrival at Nagpur. The ruler (who happened to be 
a regent Rani) of Nandgaon was the very first to sign the 
Instrument of Merger and thus set the ball rollmg. As 
discussions proceeded and the rulers grasped the implications 
of Sardar Patel s olTcr all of them signed the draft agreement 
one after the other. 

With the merger of all the eastern states with Orissa 
and the Central Provmcesi the union of the eastern states 
was automatically dissolved Subsequently, the Government 
of India delegated to the Governments of Orissa and the 
Central Provinces the power to administer the states which 
had merged with them in the same way as districts in a 
province, only certain functions were treated as reserved for 
the Government of India. 

VINDHYA PRADESH 

There was another group of states lying between the 
district of Bilaspur in present-day Madhya Pradesh and 
Allahabad and Jhansi in Uttar Pradesh These states known 
as Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand were reminiscent of the 
Bundela and Baghela fighters who moved about some- 
times as freebooters and sometimes as commanders of the 
Moghul army in that region. At the time of freedom, these 
34 states were best known for their backwardness and utter 
lack of communications. Among these the only state which 
could be described as big and viable was that of Rewa in 
Baghelkhand. These states presented a number of alterna- 
tives when the question of consolidating them cane up. t 
was suggested that Baghelkhand and Bundelkhand might 
be merged with C P. and U P. respectively. But it was not 
considered feasible, for C.P. had only recently got a number 
of Chhatisgarh states taggad to it and U P. was alrea y an 
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unnianagcnblj big state. In exchange for certain concessions 
to liim and Ins state, the Maharaja of Rewa agreed to the 
formation of one union of all the states But the conditions 
he stipulated turned out to be palpably unreasonable and 
the matter had to be left at that for some time 

The most surprising thing is that the popular leaders 
of Rewa fully supported the Maharaja in his demands 
Mcnon's pcr'^onal discussions with the Maharaja, how'ever, 
pro\ ed promising and he was .able to persuade him as also 
other rulers of these states to accede to the demand of the 
Praja Mandals to have one union of all the states. After 
further di'jcussions, the covenant w’as finalised and the state 
of Vindhj a Pradesh was created, with Rewa Maharaja as 
the Rajpramukh. 

To begin with, the union had tw'o Ministries — one for 
Bundelkhand and the other for Baghelkhand But this 
experiment of two separate Ministries proved a failure and 
soon after a composite Ministry was appointed for the 
wdiole region. Even this Ministry created new records in 
the matter of corruption, nepotism and inefficiency, so 
much so that the Ministers had to be prosecuted on account 
of various allegations made against them 

All this necessitated fresh discussions with the 
Maharajas of Rew’a and Panna. A fresh agreement was 
drafted, abrogating the original covenant. According to it, 
every ruler was required to cede to the Government of India 
full and exclusive authority, jurisdiction and powers in 
relation to the governance of his state. After protracted 
discussions the rulers began to sign the new agreement one 
by one Only the Maharaja of Rewa held out However, 
considerations of personal advantage and financial benefits 
W’on over the Maharaja of Rew'a wffio also signed the new 
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agreement. The attitude of the Vmdhya Pradesh Congress 
Committee was disappointing, for it adopted a resolution 
against the State Ministry's proposal and the new agreement. 
For months, the fate of these states hung between two 
alternatives, a separate union and merger with the neighbou- 
ring provinces. 

But there was another surprise in store for Sardar 
Patel He called the Chief MinistHs of UP. and CP. to 
New Delhi to decide between themselves as to how’ best 
these states should be divided betw’een their two provinces 
The Chief Mmisters could not arrive at an agreement This 
forced Sardar Patel's hands, who had no alternative but to 
take over Vmdhya Pradesh as a Centrally-administered area 
It was put under a Lt Governor. 

The Kafkiawad States 

The next group of states to be tackled by the Ministry 
of States was Kathiawad which formed an integral block of 
princely territories. The merger of Orissa and Cbattisgarh 
states with the neighbouring provinces had already set the 
tone, but the position of Kathiawad states was somewhat 
different. The law and order situation there presented 
different problems, As the territory of the neighbouring 
province of Bombay, unlike that of Orissa, was not inter- 
locked with states territories, a number of alternatives 
suggested themselves to the negotiators. In the first 
instance, it was thought that the entire Kathiawad territory 
might be reorganised under four units headed by bigger 
states like Bhavnagar and Nawanagar. But objections were 
raised to that by smaller states which thought that they 
were bemg sacrificed to fatten the bigger ones On grounds of 
viability also it was thought that four units m Kathiawad 
would be far too many and each one of them too small in 
TGspcct of popvils^tion snd resources. 
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Another alternative was to merge all the states with 
Bombay. That appeared to be neither feasible nor necessaryi 
for in between these two territories lay the state of 
Baroda. The alternative which appealed to everyone best 
was that all the states be united to form one unit. The 
States Ministry officials started working on this plan A 
scheme was prepared for amalgamating all the states, big 
and small, into one unit to be called the United State of 
Kathiawad. 

The most welcome development in this region was the 
offer of full responsible government to Bhavnagar by its 
ruler Bhavnagar, one of the bigger Kathiawad states was 
the first to feel the pressure of the demand for responsible 
government. Its Maharaja offered to concede it on Gandhiji’s 
and Sardar Patel’s advice. It was agreed that Balwantray 
Mehta would be the first Prime Mmister of Bhavnagar 
under the scheme. Responsible government in Bhavnagar 
was maugurated by Sardar Patel on 15th January, 1948 A 
good beginning m Kathiawad had thus been made 

From Bhavnagar the scene shifted to Rajkot Here, 
V.P. Menon started his discussions under Sardar Patel's 
directions with the rulers of Kathiawad states In his 
speech Menon placed his cards on the table for everyone to 
see. Giving the example of the eastern states, Menon said 
that the problems of Kathiawad states were not dissimilar 
He explained to them the implications of diffemt alternatives 
that lay before them Clinching the issue, Menon said 
towards the end of his exhortation * 

“The logic of facts has to be recognized It is not 
possible for the 222 states of Kathiawad to contmue their 
separate existence under modem conditions for very much 
longer. The extinction of the separate existence of the 
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states may not be palatable, but unless something is done 
in good time to stabilise the situation in Kathiawad, the 
march of events may bring about still more unpalatable 
results. Whether you should recognise this truth which is 
obvious to any outside observer or whether you should 
continue as now and accept the risks which the future may 
have in store for you, is for Your Highnesses alone to decide. 
The Government of India will gladly accept a scheme for 
the unification of Kathiawad if it commends itself to you 
and I have reason to believe that such a scheme will also 
have the blessing of Mahatma Gandhi.”* 

The first round of negotiations proved promising 
Bhavnagar had already conceded responsible government 
The ruler of Dhrangadhra openly offered to support Menon's 
scheme of unification of Kathiawad states. Much now 
depended on the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar It must be 
said to his credit that the Jam Sahib realised that the 
alternative to a united Kathiawad was the disintegration of 
the states, by way of their merger with Bombay or in. some 
other way. After some more discussion among 
themselves the rulers of Kathiawad unanimously agreed 
to form a union. It was agreed that a constituent 
assembly would be elected for frammg the new state 
based on full responsible government In the event 
of the formation of a linguistic provmce comprising 
all the Gujarati speakmg areas, the Kathiawad union would 
be automatically merged with that unilmgual unit It was 
also agreed that the jurisdiction of the Bombay High Court 
would be extended to Kathiawad till such time as it bad its 
own High Court. The rulers of Salute states formed a 
council of their own and they elected Jam Sahib as the 
first head of the state, called Rajpramukh Other terms 
and conditions were stated m a covenant which all the 

*The Story of the Integration of the Indian States p 117 
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rulers signed. The covenant signed by the rulers of 
Kathiawad came to be looked upon as a model which other 
states unions followed later. It is both an exhaustive and 
precisclj drafted document.’' 

The co\enant was signed bj the rulers of Salute and 
non-Salute states whereas the rulers of scmi-jurisdictional 
and non-junsdictional states and Taluqas were asked to sign 
an agreement b> which they agreed to the merger of their 
estates and Taluqas wMth the United States of Kathiawad 

Signing of the covenant and the creation of the 
United States of Kathiaw'ad. was a big event. It symbolised 
in Itself the revolution that was taking place in free India 
It cast Its shadow far bejond the territories of Kathiaw'ad 
or c\cn India Tiie people of Kathiaw’ad had been under 
the personal rule of princes for centuries Parting w’lth 
power on their part was naturally accompanied by an expres- 
sion of deep emotion V P. Mcnon who was the prime 
mover in this drama and was present at the occasion, 
describes the scene thus — 

"No ruler thought e\cn a month previously that he 
would ha\e so soon to part wMth his state and rulership 
Something which has been in their families for generations 
and which thej had regarded as sacrosanct had disappeared 
as It were in the tw’inkhng of an eye. Though all of them 
put up a bold front, the mental anguish they were gomg 
through was writ large on their faces Neither at Cuttack 
nor at Nagpur had I seen anything to compare with what I 
wMtnessed at Rajkot. The sconce here was to the last 
degree moving and will ever linger in my memory 

The United States of Kathiaw’ad w^as inaugurated by 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel at Jamnagar on February 15, 19-18. 

*Sce Appendix D lor full text 
•*lbid p 185 
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The Jam Sahib was administered the oath of office ns Raj^ 
praroukh. Members of the presidium of rulers were aho 
sworn in. On being proposed by Balwantray Mehta, U N. 
Dhcber was elected leader of the Ministerial partj 

One might think that these dciclopmcnts were 
considered by the rulers of Kathiawad as something inc\ itablc 
and they acQuiesced an them in a spirit of helplessness or 
despondency. It would be wrong to imagine so The 
proudest among these rulers, the Jam Sahib ga\c the he to 
It in his speech as Raipramukh, in the course of u Inch he 
said . 


"The point that I wish to make on behalf of mi 
order m Kathiawad is this: it is not as if we were tired 
monarchs who were fanned to rest. It is not as if iic haic 
been bullied into submission We hi\c by our own free 
volition pooled our sovereignties and covenanted to create 
this new state so that the united state of Kathiawad and 
the unity of India may be more fully achic\cd and so tint 
our people may have that form of go\crnmcnt which is 
today most acceptable to them and which I hope and pray 
will prove beneficial to them." 

As the question of Junagadh’s accession was fm-illy 
decided as a result of referendum, Junagadli also joined the 
United States of Kathiawrad m January. 1949. A supple- 
mentary covenant was cvccutcd providing for the integration 
w’lth Saurasbtra (as the new State of Katluawad came tt> 
be known) of Junagadb, Mannavadar, Mongrol, Banrw i, 
Babriaw-ad and Sardargarh. This completed the integr.iti'n 
of Kathiawad states and their consolidation into one urn'. 
With the creation of Saurasbtra and tlic merger of Iki 
and Chhatti.garh states with nc, ghbourmg pr.n.nc, . 
Sardat Patel may be said to hue bro! rn the ! .r! uf 
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•titcv j'U'Mi ) \i itli.nc.’u i!I\ , In' iini! fiiii'-Iiccl mote limn 
onc'liiU t'f ilu' ]ol'. Inir, tv liter event'' •-Iioucd, in actual 
fict the Intd e 'iC of the p'oMe n ctill remained to be 


Jled. 


Dcccnn And Guj.irnl SlnlcR 

Bctuien K'i,h'"vid nt.d Jh mhi\ in the north, lay 
atio'her ^rotiji of 17 )iirivhctu',nl vt uc*; and 127 'cmi- 
(U. )v JiLtu’ lal at.d lUM juriv ln.ti<’n il unitv Tlicrc was also 
the bie <:ite o; Hiroda which hid in indci'cndcnt existence 
prhtiuillN 1 .d did not form pirt of the GujitAt Affenej. 
In the '■onth of Ihmibn I’revideicv, there wis another 
rroiip I'f IS o ito'. ineludinp Ko’lnpiir, known as the Deccan 
^•ate' \!:er "tthnr tlie future of Kathiaw ad 'tates, the 
Ministrv of S ites turned its attention to thc<c two groups 
fan’ iiif the pto.incc of Honbax. 

The ri'Ierv of the Decc'in states had shown some 
slire'xdi'c ss b\ anticipating the cour'c of events As carlj 
a< Iul\, the rulers of some of these states had decided 

to' fcim a union In rrder to pne it a poed smrt, they 
wanted this proposal to be blc«'cd In Gandhiji and other 
Indian leaders Thc\ entrusted the task of drafting a 
roxenant to K M Munshi Thouph Gandhi’s react. on to 
their proposal x\as not xerx encournpinp, for he laj greater 
emphasis on the grant of responsible gox ernment to their 
people than on the setting up of the proposed union, the 
rulers went ahead with the task. Thc> managed to get on 
the right of the Congress also The Congress appointed a 
sub-cominittcc consisting of Dr Rajendra Prasad, Dr. B 
Pattabhi Sitaramay>a and Shankar Rao Deo for fixing the 
prixj purses of the rulers. The coxenant was signed and 
the union formed, but onix 8 out of the 17 states joined it 


Ilxidcntallx all was not xxcll w ith the states that had 
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been left out, for as soon as the union was formed, tJic Raja 
of Jamkhandi announced his willingness to merge Ins stale 
with the Bombay province if his people so desired. This 
wish of the ruler was ratified by the Jamkhandi Praji 
Mandal. This incident diverted popular attention to the 
new alternative which robbed the union of the glamour 
the rulers expected it to have. Nor were the affairs of the 
union proceeding smoothly There wmre sharp differences 
about the appomtment of Ministers, and all efforts . t 
arriving at a mutually acceptable solution failed 

It appears that the Praja Mandals of the merging states 
had not been fully consulted and some of them were more in 
favour of merger with Bombay. This was the view expressed 
by a delegation of Praja Mandals from Jat and Akalkot 
states which met V.P Menon in Delhi This w’as followed 
by a delegation of the rulers of the Deccan states coming 
to Delhi and meeting Sardar Patel The Sardar advised 
them to agree to merge their states with Bombay if that 
was the wish of the people of their states. 

When two weeks later the news of the merger of 
Oiissa and Chhattisgarh states with the neighbouring 
provinces was announced, there was a natural swing in favour 
of the merger proposal All the rulers of the states which 
had not joined the union declared themselves in favour of 
merger with Bombay. The Praja Mandals of the constituent 
states of the Deccan states union had also started agitating 
in favour of merger. At the very first meeting of the 
constituent assembly of the union, a resolution was adopted 
saying that "all the states forming units of the United 
Deccan states do merge with the province of the Indnn 

Union " 

The affairs pf the Deccan states in the carl> months 
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of l'^i> V rro o. iij'liv' it<\l Iiv vcrtaiii niicotninon event', 
uhicli I ni'-cvi uuk’-i'tonii (.li'tiirlMncc' and liroiif’lit about 
a 't re vi uplt, i\ il After Milntnia G.indlii’*; a"n"inniion, 
u’lrn K uiv J now 1 f I) u tlic u.i' a Mnlnra'litnan 

Hnli a-n, uidejneid iKUinf, lootiiif’ and nr'on took 
I'l UT Ji tbe'e j'l'n., the Hrahnnn community bcinf’ 
thetTfrit <'( iti'i’i The Ii> i.’d order 'ituation which 
V. T- alrndv ur.*-; d !e further detenorated a*; a result 
of the I unt('\\ It 1 iiii.idint'- !r is possible tliat this 
fieti'r loiu.roeed tlic r ulers of the neccan states to decide 
inf-' < ur o* rotru'tmp their afnir*’ to the Goaernment 
(d lb ’iibi\ riilier than ••Iiouldrr the rcsponsibilitj of 
iniriMi'f jH-ite and lavs and order thcm'cKc' Thiswasa 
fietoj oh Ji al'O inlluenced political events in the neiph- 
boiT!" ►C<'lhapur <:ate, flic bipecst princciv territory in 
thr area, which admini*'*rattv elv did not form part of the 
Pecean 'tatc'' 

Ilv rG'iuarv. b"* >3, all the ruler'' of the Deccan states 
were oblifcd to a'l the Ministrv of States to accept the 
merger of their territories with Bomhay cv en before they 
had 'ifncd the agreement' After the question of privy 
purges wa' '^cttled nccordinp to the normal formula and the 
unial a''urancc'' of riphts and privileges to the princes 
were held out and accepted, the administration of 14 of 
thc'c States was talcn over by Bombav Government in 
Tebruarv The two states winch had not so far responded, 
namclv. Saw aniw.idi and Janrira, followed a few weeks 
later In Savvantvvadi a discurbinjl situation had developed 
and the Brnja Mandal bed set up a parallel ffovernment and 
arrested all the smte officials Consequently, the Raja 
beared that Ins territorv be merged w ith Bombav Incase 
of Janmra, no difficultj was experienced ns the administration 
of haw and order of the state was already v’ested in the 
Bombav Government The Nawab was merely asked to 
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Pi'fln (he rnstruinciit of Merger 

Let IK now tnkc the ease of Gujarat states. It was not 
unnatural that die foimation of the United States of 
Kathiauod siiould rouse hopes in the rulers of Gujarat states 
t int they could also form a similar union and possibly 
seek union with Barodn. That was the only way they could 
ha\c innintamcd their separate entity. Somehow they 
were keen to avoid merger with Bombay. But when the 
ruler of Baroda was approached, he rejected the offer of 
the rulers for a union with Baroda. This was followed by 
negotiadons between the Ministry of States and the rulers 
of Gujarat states The latter went on resisting the merger 
proposal to the very last, till they got convinced that there 
was no other alternative to it. 

As in other eases, the question of privy purses was 
then taken up. As soon as it was decided to their satisfaction, 
the rulers agreed to integrate their states with the province 
of Bombaj'. In their statement, they said that they had 
"chccrfuly responded to the call of duty and decided to take 
the first step m forming the province of Maha Gujarat by 
integrating our states with the province of Bombay." 

The small state of Danta which had not signed the 
merger agreement, was persuaded to do so a few months 
later As for the territory known as the Dangs, lying 
between Surat and Nasik districts of Bombay, it was formed 
into a separate district of Bombay province on account of 
Its peculiar situation and the composition of its population, 
a long majority of whom are Advasis. 

The only states which still remained to be 
dealt with in this region were Baroda m the north of 
Bombay and Kolhapur in the south. As both of these 
states were viable, they could not be forced, in terms of 
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the Viceroy’s assurance, to liquidate themselves. But, 
consequent upon Iarge*scale disturbances that occurred in 
the state early in 1948 the situation in Kolhapur was such 
that the ruler himself felt inclined to accept the States 
Ministry's proposal to have an administrator nominated by 
the Government of India The Maharaja, who did not enjoy 
his people’s undivided loyalty behaved like a man of peace 
When he was invited for talks in New Delhi in February, 
1949, he agreed to sign the agreement to merge his state with 
Bombay without much haggling The unsatisfactory law 
and order situation and the lean finances of the state helped 
him to decide in favour of merger, which brought him 
a handsome privy purse With the merger of Kolhapur 
the future of the Deccan states was settled once for all 

Madhya Bharat Union 

Like Saurashtra, there was a big chunk of territory 
right in the heart of India under the rule of Indian 
princes. Comprising 25 states in the Central India Agency, 
these states formed more or less an mtegral block of terri- 
tory with an area of 47,000 sq. miles. The principal states 
were Gwalior (area 263S7 Sq miles, population 37 lakhs) 
and Indore (area 9902 Sq miles, population 15 lakhs). 

Both of these states bemg viable, the subject cf merger 
had to be broached delicately The Gwalior Maharaja had 
already announced his mtention in December to grant 
responsible government to his people and in May, 1947, he 

* After the death of the late Kolhapur ru^er ':~is 

adopted and recogn^ad as heir and a Cc.^-rL^c: 

Soon after the child died in March, 1947 The J CaM-i V k'.' 

Senior v.-as nou recognised hj the Po'v.cal Dtptr-rr «-• a- re 

Kolhapur The Do-ager Maharani ceje re- 'c'c'cJe r.rrs'r3r 
this succession. Her oppos’Uon coi-p’ec --rJa the latt t_t' .-te "r-c? - " 
outsider in the Cj es of tnanj of Lis r-.hiErtr "tt he r 

handicap for the nc"?. ru'er ^ 

’•Regarding the merger of Baroca, tee pare. 
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had actually installed an interim government of popular 
representatives A constitution-making body was also set 
up. This was an excellent lead, for no other big state had 
gone so far up till now to meet the wishes of the people 
Just about this time representatives of other smaller states 
of Central India met and expressed their preference for a 
bigger union, including Gwalior and Indore, This made it 
necessary for the Ministry of States to sound the Maharaja 
of Gwalior in the matter. After detailed discussions between 
the States Ministry and the Maharajas of Gwalior, Indore 
and other states, it was agreed in principle to form one union 
of all the states of this region 

It was not a little disappointing that the Maharaja of 
Indore who had gone out of his way to address a letter to 
the President of the United States during the last war 
stressing the imperative need of satisfying India's national 
aspirations, should now be unwilling to lend his help in 
,the formation of the union He had somehow started 
favouring the idea of evolving a "third force" out of the 
states. 


When the question of integration arose, after the 
merger of the Orissa states, the mam problem which the 
States Mmistry had to face was how to bring the two viable 
states of Gwalior and Indore into a single union. A number 


of alternatives were thought of and discussed among rulers 
and political organisations working m the states But 
ultimately it was the union of Indore and Gwalior and all 


the other states of Central India which appealed to represen- 
tatives of Praia Mandals of these states whom V P Mcnon 
met in Bombay But from Gwalior and Indore, both of \vhich 
were viable units, there was some opposition 
insinuated that Maratha states were being c 

obliteration while Rajput states like Jodhpur, i ancr . 
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Jaipur were bcinil left alone * The real paradox was that 
both Gwalior and Indore which showed clear preference for 
contmuin}! by virtue of being viable states were also suppor- 
ted by a strong body of local opin.on in their respective 
territories. There was a genuine feeling of loyalty to the 
Gaddi in these states 

Ac this stage Sardar Patel himself stepped in and had 
discussions with the Gwalior Maharaja He argued that if 
viable states were allowed coexist as separate units, the 
rights and pri\ lieges of the rulers would he at the mercy 
of the local legislatures and he was not confident that the 
local leaders would gue the rulers a square deal He was 
aho against tw’o unions being set up Sardar Patel's 
argument had some cfifcct on the Maharaja of Gwalior and 
subject to satisfactory settlement of the privy purse and few’ 
other privileges, both he and the Maharaja of Indore 
e\ cntually agreed to the integration of their states into ore 
union In their own interest, these two rulers agreed to 
accept w’hat w’as being offered to them A bird in hand was 
any day better than tw’o in the bush 

This W’as followed by the drafting of a covenant and 
other routine settlements in respect of privy purse and 
privileges of other rulers of Central India states, except 
Bhopal. The covenant was signed in April, 1948, and 
in May, 194S the Madhya Bharat union w’as inaugurated by 
Prime Minister Nehru. 

Punjab States Union 

The SIX states of East Punjab, Patiala, Nabha, Jind, 
Fandkot, Malerkotla and Kapurthala were integrated to form 
the union of Patiala and East Punjab States (PEPSU) in July, 
1948 after getting over some initial difficulties peculiar to 
*V,P Mcnon — page 210, 
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the Sitnauon tlicii obtaining m Punjab Consequent on the 
partition of the country and large-scale influx of non Muslim 
refugees from West Pakistan and the emigration of Muslim 
population living in these states, these territories as also the 
rest of the Punjab were m the grip of abnormal conditions 
at that time Just at the time when informal discussions 
were about to be started with the state rulers trouble arose 
in Fandkot between the Raja and the States People’s Con- 
ference of which Sheikh Abdulla was the President that 
year* It was reported that the Raja was ill-treating political 
prisoners and the Muslim evacuees The complaints became 
so serious that the Ministry of States had to intervene. 
Subsequently, a meeting of the rulers of Gwalior, Bikaner, 
Patiala and Nawanagar was called by Lord Mountbatten to 
consider the matter- The best way out of the difficulty, it 
was decided, wou'd be for the Government of India to 
take over the administration of Fandkot state, which was 
done immediately. 

As had happened in the case of other groups of states, 
several alternatives were mooted regarding the future of 
East Punjab states also. It was suggested that these states 
might be merged with Punjab. Another proposal was that 
all the five smaller states be merged with Patiala which was 
the biggest of them all There were other combmations 
and permutations discussed among politicians and adminis- 
trators. But the States Ministry thought that the best 
solution would be to merge all the six states mto one union. 

To this the rulers of Nabha, Kapurthala, Jmd and Malerkotk 
raised no serious objection, but the response from the Maha- 
raja of Patiala was not encouragmg. He favoured the idea of 
Patiala remaining as a separate unit, subject to whatever 
conditions the States Mmistry or the local popular elements 
might impose. Eventually his reluctance was got over 
with his selection as head of the proposed union for life. 
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Himachal Pradesh 

Another big union formed was that of the Himalayan 
states known as the Simla H.II States. These states, about 
25 in number, were given a slightly different treatment. 
Himachal Pradesh, as this union was called, was given the 
status of a Union Territory under a Chief Commissioner 
appointed by the Union Government. At the time of 
the transfer of power, conditions in these states were so 
disturbed that the rulers of Suket, Balsan and Chamba had 
on their own handed over the administrations of their 
states to the Government of India For certain reasons 
only one state, that of Bilaspur was left out and put under 
a separate Chief Commissioner. This state was the sight 
of the Bhakra Dam which was then under construction and 
for that reason, it had to be treated as a separate Union 
Territory till such time as this Hydro-Electric project 
had taken shape.* 


Rajasthan 

The caution and attention which went to the integration 
of Rajputana states had not so far been claimed any other 
group of states. Firstly, these 22 state s (19 salute and 
3 non-:aIutc ones) could claim t o have some histori cal 
importance by virtue of their continu ous existence for near ly 
ten centuries A few of these states were no doubt a recent' 
creat ion, but the region asa whO ' te had a strung and unbroken 
monarchial tradition. Secondly, the Rajput princes were 
a hypersensitive lot who maintained a rigid gradation' 
toong themselves, almost like the caste system. Tint y, 
L concept of monarchy had not gone down so deep m any 
Ither region of India as in Rajputana. People there had got 
SuSed to personal rule so that lovaltj to he ruling 
.nnee had become their second nature Then, there were^ 


— — 7 ~ iU, rwproed in Hj 0 achal Pradeth in 1954 

Bilaspur loo svas subsequently merged in 
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local conditions and other circumstances which combined to 
make the process of integration in the case of these states a 
slow and gradu al affair 

Unification of the Rajputana states was achieved in five 
stages The first stage consisted of the merger of four 
states, Alwar, Karoli, Dholpur and Bharatpur situated in 
southern Bajputana. It so happened that Alwar and 
Bharatpur had been considerably rattled by communal riots 
precedmg and following the partition of the country- In 
1947, Alwar had Dr N-B. Khare, a rabid Hindu Mahasabhite 
as Its Premier It was reported that he had a hand in rousing 
the Hindus against the Meo community, who were Muslim 
by faith and jingoes by tradition Bharatpur and Dholpur 
which had also sizeable Meo populations were alleged to 
have been affected by the communal feelmg following the 
ei^ample of Alwar. As if that was not enough, Alwar was 
also suspected to be connected wuth the conspiracy respon- 
sible for Mahatma Gandhi’s assassmation It was reported 
that the murderer of Gandhiji and others connnected with 
the Rastriya Swayam Sevak Sangh had been holding secret 
meetings and practising shooting in Alvar Therefore, 
immediately after Gandhiji's assasination. Dr Khare and 
the Maharaja of Alv ar v ere called to Delhi and interned 
in the city. The administration of Alwar was taken over 
by the States Ministry. 

Meanwhile enquiries were started into allegations against 
the Maharajas of Alwar and Bharatpur and Dr Khare The 
administration of Bharatpur too was taken over by the 
Government of India Without waiting any further, the 
Government of India decided to form a union of these tw'O 
states and the contiguous states of Dholpur and Karauli 
It was gnen the name of Matsya Union and was inaugurated 
m March, 1943 
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Tins was the first Rajasthan union. The next step 
towards the unification of Rajasthan was facilitated by the 
progressive attitude of the rulers of Kotah, Jhalawar and 
Dunjlarpur. Tlicse rulers were already wedded to the idea 
of a union and had doncsome thinking by holding discussions 
among Ministers of different states. In consultation with 
the Praja Mandals and Congress organisations in these states, 
It was decided to form a union of Kotah, Bundi, Dungarpur, 
Jhalawar, Kishangarh and Shahpura The Tonk state also 
joined the union, one of its territories falling in Malwa 
going with Madhya Bharat. The^ ruler of Kotah was elected 

Rajpramukh. 


Only a few days after the formation pf this union, 
the Maharana of Udaipur communicated his w.ll.n|ncss to 
10111 It. In view of-thc deep respect m which the House of 
SIl lias always been held b, all Raiput states, 
particularly those which had merged to ^ 
union, the Maharana’s g„tur^ wdeomed_ an^^ 

f “n'rvacaKt iTlee of Rajpramukh for the Maharana, 

brclf becoming Uprajpramuth. ITi.s was the third union 

of Rajasthan. 

1, titates which had so for stayed 

Negotiations wi* other s^^aner 

out namely, JW ■ ^ suggested that these four states 
going on. Satda Rajasthan. There was a 

sliould also join the Un 

great deal of give and take o ^ 

of Rajpramukh and the “ “ questions, all the rulers 

satisfactory settlement of t hy ,„.nmg 
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of Udaipur as Malinrajprannikh of Greater Kajashtlian 
The office of Rajpramukh went to the Maharaja of Jaipur. 
The rulers of Jodlipur and Kotah were to be Senior 
Uprajpramukhs and those of Djndi and Dungarpur to be 
Junior Uprajpramukh';. 

The last step taken towards completing the process of 
the unification of Rajputana states was to merge the 
Mats\a Union with Greater Raja<;than As there was 
difference of opinion about the f'jturc of Bharntpur and 
Dholpur, It was agreed to hold a referendum at a later date 
to ascertain whether a majority of the people wished to 
continue in Rajasthan or to go with the neighbouring 
proMnccof UP A committee consisting of Shankar Rao 
Deo, R K Sidhwa and Prabhu Da\al Himmatsingka^ was 
appointed to report on the trends of public opinion In 
accordance w ith the report submitted b^ them, Bharatpur 
and Dholpur continued to remain with Rajasthan 

Sirohi 

Only the fate of one Rajputana state remained yet to 
be settled. That was Sirohi, situated on the border of 
Gujarat Suggestions had been made to Sardar Patel that 
certain states of Rajputana where large sections of population 
spoke Gujarati should be transferred to Western India and 
Gujarat States Agency. These states were : Sirohi, Palanpur, 
Danta, Idar, Vijayanagar, Dungarpur, Banswara and Jhabua 
After discussions with the Regional Commissioner and tlie 
local Praja Mandal leaders, it w*as decided to transfer only 
Palanpur, Danta, Idar and Vijajmagar to Western India and 
Gujarat States Agency This was done in February, 1948 
Subsequently, Sirohi w’as also transferred to the Western 
India and Gujarat States Agency 

The state of Sirohi m w’hich falls Mount Abu had not 
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been very fortunate in its rulers for some decades. Happen- 
mgs m the state had often found prominent place m the 
riti£ \ Indian Press. In the earlier years of the 
present century, succession to the Gaddi had throughout 
been a matter of dispute. The ruler's favouritism and 
partisan outlook brought in outsiders in state service m ever 
larger numbers. 


Apart from this, some difference of opinion existed as 
to the future of Sirohi. Gujaratis who thought that 
traditionally and historically, Mount Abu had been associated 
with Gujarati culture, demanded that the entire state should 
bi- merged with Bombay. There is no doubt that culturally 
the state was more closely connected with Gujerat than 
with Rajasthan. But the people of Rajasthan thought 
otherwise. Nearly all the rulers of Rajputana had their 
palaces in Mt- Abu, the only hill station m that region. 
When the people of Sirohi were consulted, they were also 
found divided in their views. Eventually, the state had to 
be divided, Abu Road and Dilwara Tehsils going with 
Bombay and the rest of the state with Rajasthan This 
completed the process of consolidation and unification of 
the Rajputana states The new union, called Rajasthan, 
was the biggest of all the states unions formed so far 


Travancore-Cochin Union 

The states of Travancore and Cochm situated in the 
diep south were known for the progressive outlook of their 

peop’e. For years the percentage of hteracy m these states 

had been the highest m India- 


Reference has been made earlier to the first reaction 
of the Dewan of Travancore, Sir CK Rama^ami Iyer to 

the Viceroy’s statement of June 3. 1947 He had expresse 
himself m favour of independence for Travancore- This view 
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was never shared bj the people of the state. Only a few 
months later when as a result of his talks with the Viccroj 
and representatnes of the States Ministryi Sir C P. Rama- 
swami Iyer had started havinjl second thoughts on the 
question of accession, the Maharaja of Tra\ancorc was 
patriotic enough to send telegraphically his consent to sign 
the Instrument of Accession. 

As for Cochin, there was nc\cr an\ trouble as regards 
the accession of that state to India. The Maharaja had 
already issued a statement fa\ouring not onl> accession 
to India and offering responsible government to his 
people but also, in a wa>, to merge his state with the 
future Malajalam-'jpcaking province In spite of the fact 
that the relations bct%\ccn Travancorc and Cochin were 
far from cordial, the consensus of opinion among the people 
of the two states fa\ourcd integration of the two territories 
Once the wish was expressed, the Ministry of States started 
tackling the job The difficulties were innumerable, partly 
sentimental based on tradition and partly economic and 
geographical. Not the least important of these difficulties 
was the demand of the Tamil-speaking minority of 
Travancorc in favour of joining the Madras State. 

It must be said to the credit of V.P Menon and his 
colleagues of the Ministry of States that by tactful handling 
and forbearance they w'crc able to get over all the 
problems and make the merger of these two states a reality. 
Menon left the question of Aikya Kerala untouched, assurmg 
that the question of the uniBcation of all the Malayalam 
speaking areas was bound to be taken up at a later date. 

In July, 1949, the Travancore*Cochin Union was 
inaugurated with the Maharaja of Travancore as its 
Rajpramukh and Trivandrum as its capital 
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The process of grouping and unification soon exhausted 
Itself, for there were a number of states which did not 
offer themselves to this treatment. These were too small 
to be viable units of administration and since they were 
islands surrounded by provincial territories, they could not 
be grouped with other states. Examples of such states 
were Rampur and Banaras in U P. ; Puddukottai m Madras', 
Cooch Bihar in West Bengal and a few others. All these 
states were merged with contiguous provinces to the satis- 
faction of the states people and without much opposition 
from their rulers. 


The only categories of states still left out were those 
which called for a yet different kind of treatment and which 
had to be dealt with singly. Mysore was foremost among 
such states. It presented no difficulty The Maharaja 
rcadi/y agreed to transfer all power to the elected Assembly 
and concede responsible government and become himself 
the constitutional head of the state. 


There was a body of public opinion which favoured 
the unification of Mysore state and the Kannada-speaking 
people outside it. But the people of Mysore state were 
divided on this issue. Probably a majority of them were 
keen that Mysore should retain its identity. Though the 
argument continued to be earned on publicly for months 
in thc'Press as well as from the platform, the States Ministry 


ultimately persuaded the Mysore Congress leaders in favour 
of combining with Kannada-speaking districts of Bombay 
and Madras States to form eventually one unified Kannada- 
speaking State. It is worth nothing however, that m all 
cases It were the princely states which merged with other 
territories but in this case it is certain districts of British 
Indian provinces which were keen to merge with Mysore 
Mysore was thus the only state m India to have continue 
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intact as before, unscathed by post-independence political 
developments, except, of course, the accretion to it of British 
Indian territory falling in Bombay and Madras presidencies 

Case of Baroda 

If things had not gone awry, a similar treatment would 
have been meted out to Hyderabad and with appropriate 
alterations to Baroda, Leaving Hyderabad alone, let us 
here trace the developments in Baroda The story of the 
merger of this state has been made more interesting than it 
need have been by the antics of its ruler. Maharaja Pratap 
Smgh of Baroda was such a wastrel that he was looked 
upon as a spend-thrift even from princely standards. Within 
a few j ears of his rule he managed to waste 8 crores of 
rupees in India and abroad He was surrounded by 
undesirable friends and advisers who not only abetted his 
sins but egged him to commit them On top of that the 
Maharaja was fickle-minded so that he could not take a 
decision, and havmg taken one could not stick to it 

Menon visited the state for a discussion with the 
Maharaja, but he was hardly out of Baroda when the 
Maharaja changed his mind about whatever had been 
settled between him and the State Mmistry’s representative. 
This brought the Sardar himself on the scene. Sardar 
Patel advised the Maharaja to agree to merger with 
Bombay, for the ruler could be hardly trusted to behave 
himself even as a constitutional head if Baroda were to be 
a separate state Earlier he had gone back on his promises 
to give all powers to his Prime Minister, Dr Jivaraj 
Mehta and his colleagues While the Sardar was in Baroda. 
the Maharaja was amenable and he agreed to abide by the 
advice of the Minister for States 

As soon as Sardar Patel was back in Delhi, thp 
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Maharaja again backed out This put the Sardar in a firmer 
position, for he knew how to deal with habitual defaulters 
The net result was the merger of Baroda with Bombay. 

In the cast, there was the sprawling state of Manipur, 
which for strategic reasons bad to be declared a Union 
Territory, a status which it still enjoys The state of Tripura 
in West Bengal was treated on the same footing 

Bhopal 

Bhopal had acceded to the Indian Dominion m August, 
194'’. Having once done so, the Nawab gave up his former 
stiffness and abandoned for ever his dream to retain Bhopal 
as as a separate entity. His attitude now changed and he 
can be said to have made genume efforts to reconcile himself 
to the new situation. Seeing that reforms in the state were 
inevitable, he entered into negotiations with the state Praja 
Mandal and agreed to constitute a ministry with popular 
leaders in April, 1943. 

Unfortunately for the Nawab, this step, good m itself, 
was taken too late The people had meanwhile gone a bit 
ahead and had started demanding the merger of Bhopal 
with the Madhya Bharat Union. The demand was followed 
by an agitation. Apprehending trouble the Nawab sought 
Sardar Patels's advice. As a result of talks with Patel's 
emissary, V P. Menon, the Nawab persuaded the mmistry to 
resign and took over the administration of the state in bis 
own hands. After about a year, the state was taken over by 
the State Ministry as a Chief Commissioner's province m 
June, 1949. On account of the peculiar position of the 
Muslim minority m Bhopal, the Gorerament of India 
did not mind giving some more time to the people of t e 
state to manage theit affairs with a view to adjusting them- 
selves to the changed situation 

In 1957 vyh?n tbe bhundari?s of the States were re* 
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orj:anj<;cJ a ic^viU of the rccommciulation<: of the State 
Rcorgmi'sation Conimt’^'-ion, Bliopal too was merged, alon{’ 
with Madlija Bharat Union, with Madhva Pradech. 

In till*: way within Iccc than two vcar< Sardar Patel 
was able to accoTiph'^h the n*;!. of political con-^olidation 
of India* It is a task winch must be reckoned as one of 
the most difficult in India's histor> Pive hundred and odd 
states of difTcrinfl si::cs and completion were integrated 
within the Indian Union Thc\ were all democratised and 
political!' and constitutional^ put on the same footinf’ as 
the rest of the countrv. It redounds to Snrdar Patel’s 
credit that he achieved this without shedding a drop of 
blood and without firinf’ a bullet He was able to persuade 
the princes to surrender their powers and prnilcjics 
\oluntarib. 

Indian and foreign writers have described the 
successful integration of the Indian states into the 
Union as the w'orld's biggest re\olution. The only thing 
comparable to it in world's historj is the unification of 
Germany accompliscd by Prince Bismarck in the latter 
half of the 19th century. Though the opportunities which 
freedom ushered in had created a favourable atmosphere for 
such a change, yet the magnitude and complexities of the 
task were staggering The speed and smoothness wutli 
w'hich It was ultimately accomplished must in th.' ultimate 
analysis be attributed to the shrewdness, tact and wusc 
leadership of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel wdio conducted 
these operations personally at every stage. 

The developments following the integration of the 
states bequeathed a host of problems like the integration of 
services, the delimitation of boundaries in some eases, 
their acclimatisation to the new environments, etc All 
these problems verc tough and delicate. Grouping of 
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scores of administrations belonging to \arious Ic\cls of 
political development and having different traditions of rule 
was no easy task, even if administratively they were grouped 
together. 

The integration of different scr\ ices and gi\ mg a fair 
deal to all the employees of erstwhile states vtis a problem 
which took more than 10 years to solve. Perhaps more 
important than this was the problem of internal integration 
of the different units which had now been grouped together. 
There were regional differences which often brought to 
surface rivalries making the task of administration difficult 
and embarrassing. There were also dynastic pulls, straining 
people's loyalties. 

The long purses with which retired princes had been 
gifted put another spoke in the wheel of the administration, 
for not a few of these former rulers felt that they had been 
tricked out of their position of privilege 

As long as Sardar Patel lived, he gave the best of 
thought to all these problems E\cn after him the Ministry 
of State continued to deal with them in the light of tlic 
guidance left by the Sardar. 

Tt was only in 1955 that the Ministry of States was 
wound up, though even at that time problems continued to 
crop up. On the abolition of this Ministry, thess prohhmi 
were naturally entrusted to the Ministry of Home Affair - 
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there in order to rcr^undc the ruler to icuouikc In'- nece-ioo 
to India. 

Tlic Jiinnradli State Pf-ija Mmidnl .and the AlMndin 

States People's Conference Hton .after l.am.ehed .a ptoxerful 
drne ni^amst the move of the Jun.apndh Duthar to .accede to 
P.ahi<t.an. Thc\ orpani'cd public opinuan .aranut Jtmafadli ^ 
.accesMon to P.ahixt.an and pleaded for the 'tate accedinj- to 
the Indi.an Dominion Lc.adcr*: of the AISPC . C .n Dhehar, 
BaUxantraj Mehta, Sanu.ald.at Gandhi and Ra<tl Mni Paril h 
met V.P Mcnon in Bomh.ax and told hun einph itic.alK thav 
the lunajidh is<;ue \xas a most vital one and that the(>o’.ern* 
merit of India h.ad not done cnoufh to have the Xavvahs 
decision revised. These leaders told Mcnon that the people 
of Junagadh and ncighbourinR st.atcs were desperate and that 
tlicv might take the law into their own hands .and organi'e 
a march on Junagadh, unless the Government assured them 
of suitable and effective action. 

Meanwhile matters had been further complicated b> 
the Sheikh of Mangrol retracting his accession to India in 
the course of a letter written under pressure from the Juna- 
gadh Nawab. But as the Mangrol accession had already 
been accepted by tlic Govcrnnor*Gcncr.al, no notice was 
taken of the Sheikh's letter. On the other hand Babariawad 
w’hich consisted of ]ust 51 villages and had administratively 
formed part of Junagadh, asserted its right to accede directly 
to India. The Government of India accepted its accession. On 
hearing it, Junagadh sent its troops to Babanabad and it W’as 
feared that the situation might deteriorate if these develop- 
ments were not stopped m time. 

On 24th September, the Government of India decided 
to send a Brigade for the protection of this small state 
which had acceded to the Indian Union. Sardar Patel justi- 
fied the despatch of troops to Babariawad and refused to 
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(vithdrnw them on the plea that Junajadh had 
tin net oi nggression. 


committed 


Another one month was taken by protracted negotia- 
tions between India and Pakistan on the one hand and 
between representatives of the Government of India and the 
Nawab of Junagadh on the other. As no straight replies 
were coming from Karachi which was merely playing for 
time, Sardar Patel ordered the occupation of Mangrol, 
Babariawad and Manavadar where the Khan was reported to 
be harassing his people. The administration of these terri- 
tories was taken over by the Government of India. On 
account of these unsettled conditions, the food situation in 
Junagadh had deteriorated and this introduced a new cle- 
ment in a situation already complicated. 


Realising that things had not gone according to his 
plan, the Nawab of Junagadh suddenly lost his nerve and 
flew to Karachi along with members of his family towards the 
end of October.* Subsequently, the Sheikh of Mangrol and 
the Khan of Manavadar also went away to Pakistan. The 
plight to which the former rulers and the people of Juna- 
gadh had been reduced by the Nawab’s wrong decision is 
graphically described in a letter which Sir Shah Nawaz 
I^hutto, the Dewan wrote to Jinnah on October, 27. In his 
letter he said ; "Our principal sources of revenue, railways 
and customs, have gone to the bottom. Food situation is 
terribly embarrassing though Pakistan has come to our 


* This IS how Leonard Mosley describes this incident 

••The Nawab bad already fled to Pakistan in fo"ur 

He crammed aboard as many of his dogs as fuld, 
wives One of them discovered, at the last m^ent, 
her child behind m the palace and askedjic loaded m 

fetched her The moment she left the airfied, 

f(Vo ' more dogs and took off without bis wi * c nf himself and 
aent of the family jewels to ensure the future comfort of himse.t 

his family, but otherwise he had left ^everything 'ageJsO 

••The Last Days of British Raj ^ 
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rc<cuc v.ith a ccncrous allotment of foodgrains. Tlicrc has 
been harsh treatment of Muslims tra\clhng on Kathiawad 
railway hues, who ha\c been subjected to <c\eral kinds of 
hardships and humiliations Added to this, Hi*; Highness 
and the ro\al famiK have had to lea\c because our secret 
serMcegaNC us information in advance of venous conse- 
quences to their presence and safetj,. Though immediately 
after accession. His Highness and myself received hundreds 
of messages chiefly from Muslims congratulating us on the 
decision, today our brethren arc indifTcrcnt and cold Mus- 
lims of Kathiawad seem to have lost all enthusiasm for 
Pakistan "* 

On Novembers, the Devvan of Junagadh inv itcd the 
Governmenf of India to assume responsibility for the 
administration of the State. In compliance with this request, 
an officer of the State's Ministry was sent and the adminis- 
tration of the State was taken over by the Union Govern- 
ment Three months later, in February 194S, the Junagadh 
accession issue was submitted to a plebiscite in accordance 
with an earlier decision. It resulted m an overwhelming 
majority of the people voting in favour of India. According 
to the wishes of the people, Junagadh was later merged with 
the newly created Saurashtra Union 

The part which the Junagadh State Praja Mandal and 
the leaders of the AllTndia States People's Conference played 
m keeping up the morale of the people of Junagadh, main- 
taining law and order there and keeping them solidly behind 
the demand for accession to India, was indeed memorable. 
Their quiet and solid work did much to smoothen the Indian 
Dominion's action in sending troops to the State and making 
the protracted process w'holly democratic from the beginning 
to the end 


* "The Sttry of Integration of the Indian states” — page 13G 
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HYDERABAD 

The problem that Hyderabad posed was far more for- 
midable than that of Junagadh. Firstly, Hyderabad xva^ 
India s premier state, as large in size as France Out of its 
population of 17 million, Muslims counted for onlyl4''(r. 
The Nizam had dreams of becoming a sovereign ruler of an 
independent kingdom* In these designs, he was backed bj 
militant Muslim organisations like the Ittibad*e*Musalram 
which had its own troops known as Razakars, 

Being far removed from and having no geographical 
contiguity with that dominion, the Nizam could not accede 
to Pakistan. As he did not want to accede to India, he 
entered into a Standstill Agreement with India for a \ear, 
surrendering for that period control over defence, commu- 
nications and external affairs to the Indian Dominion At 
this time the Nizam appointed Mir Laik All as Prime 
Minister in place of the Nawab of Chhatari, because the 
latter favoured Hyderabad's accession to India nhcrcas Laik 
All leaned heavily in favour of Pakistan. It was apparent^ 
on Laik All's advice that the Nizam gave a loan to Pakhtan 
and issued an ordinance relating to currency arrangements 
which were calculated to be discriminatory against India. 
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banccs began occurring all over tlic State. Tlic Rarakars 
went to the limit of holding up trains passing through 
Hyderabad territor\ and looting passengers Even Indian 
troops along the border were not immune from these attacks. 
According to Prime Minister's statement in tlic Constituent 
AssembU, thc> had made as man> as 103 raids into Indian 
territory. 

Side b> side with this actnit^ of the Rneakars, feverish 
attempts were being made by the Niram Government to buy 
arms and military equipment from abroad. With Karachi's 
connivance began gun-running of military equipment by air 
to Hyderabad. A British subject, Cotton was caught 
red-handed doing so. 

The reply of the Indian Government to this reign of 
terror was economic blockade of Hyderabad. All appeals 
to the Nizara to control the Razakars and restore peace and 
order w'cre ignored The Nizam’s onlj reply to these appeals 
was his request to the Security Council of the United 
Nations to settle the dispute bctwxen H 5 derabad and India. 
This request w’as naturally opposed bj India on the ground 
that Hyderabad constituted a part of the Indian Dominion 

Meanwhile public temper in India had reached a dan- 
gerous pitch on account of Razakars’ ev er-mcrcasmg 
e'vccsses The Government had to decide to act It issued 
an ultimatum to the Hyderabad Government to stop the 
mischief and put a curb on the activities of the Razakars 
As the ultimatum w as not heeded, on its expiry on Septem- 
ber 13, 1943, Indian troops converged on Hyderabad on three 
sides This was the ‘police action’ of the Government of 
India. There was hardly any resistance worth the name. 
The 'police action' ended within four days. On the 
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17th September, the state forces hid down arms and surren- 
dered uncond.t,onally. Th.s marked the hberafon and 
subsequent democratisatjon of the Hyderabad state. 


After the state's administration was taken over, it was 
put under a Military Governor for some time. It was given 
the status of a state within the Indian Union, with the Nizam 
as Its Rajpramukh, 


KASHMIR 

Like the rulers of Junagadh and Hyderabad, Maharaja 
Han Singh of Kashmir was also unable to make up his mind 
on the question of accession All efforts on the part of 
Indian leaders and Lord Mountbatten to persuade him to 
fake a decision one way or the other proved abortive. On 
August 14, Kashmir signed a Standstill Agreement with 
Pakistan The Maharaja was hoping that he would be able to 
have Kashmir accepted as an independent State by India and 
Pakistan and possibly by other powers also 


When the negotiations between the Indian Government 
and the Kashmir ruler were going on after the refusal of the 
latter to sign the Instrument of Accession, it appeared that 
Maharaja Han Singh was keen to have the best of both the 
worlds and wanted to have friendly relations with both India 
and Pakistan He was anxious to have an independent Kash 
mir with himself as its king The popular organisation of the 
state, the Jammu and Kashmir Political Conference bad been 
placed under a ban and its leaders beaded by Sheikh 
Abdullah were imprisoned. The negotiations, though never 
encouraging, lingered on. without reaching the breaking 

point 


Ram Chandra Kak, the Prime Minister of the state 
«fbo was responsible for advising the ruler m favour o 
independence had been removed from office His p acc 
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taken first by Maj. General Janak Sinijb and two montlis later 
by Mebar Cbnnd Mabajan wbo was known to be m 
favour of Ka'-bmir’s accession to India He bad started the 
process of softeninC the ruler when all of a sudden explosive 
developments took place w Inch coini5ellcd the Maharaja to 
sue for accession to India. These dc\ clopments were the tribal 
raids from across the North-west Frontier rro\ ince through 
MurafTarabad. Tl.c tribal hordes swept c\ crj thing in then 
w’ay upto Baramullah TIic\ set the town on fire and looted 
the population irrcspccti\c of religious considerations. 

By the end of October, the fact of large-scale invasion 
ot Kashmir, cMdcntK with the connnance of Pakistan, came 
to be knowTi to the state Government in Srinagar Its forces 
were unable to stem the tide of what was a well planned in- 
vasion. So It begged the Indian Government to come to 
their rescue and offered m return to accede to India 
After a hurried Cabinet decision, Indian troops were flown 
to Kashmir A dav's delay would have seen the raiders in 
occupation of the Kashmir airfield The first contingent of 
Indian troops w’as able to land just m time to throw' the 
raiders back though at considerable loss of life A major 
part of the vallcv was soon cleared of the raiders 

Nehru referred the question of aggression on India 
through Pakistani territory to the United Nations and there 
the question still rests Just at a time when our forces could 
hav’c cleared the raiders from the whole of the Jammu & 
Kashmir territory, we agreed on ceasefire at the instance of 
impartial observers, though it was greatly to India's 
disadvantage. 

Civil admmistration was soon restored in Kashmir state 
and It was given a special status among the States of India. 
A popular Government w'as installed with Sheikh Abdullah 
as Prime Minister. Like other States, the whole of its 
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guvernmental machinery was democratised and modernised. 
Except for a few formal provisions which conferred on 
Kashmir a kmd of special status under Article 372 of the 
Indian Constitution, the state was brought into line with 
ether States of India in the matter of constitutional require- 
ments, form of government and the holding of elections 
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An Assessment of AI5PC 


There IS a tendency to ascribe the smooth merger of 
the Indian states leading to the concolidation of the princely 
territories with the democratically governed proMnccs to 
certain chance happenings which Sardar Patel’s shrewdness 
and wise leadership turned to good advantage in fa\ our of 
national integration. No one can deny Patel’s unique con- 
tribution in accomplishing this task, but it should not be 
forgotten that one of the sou rces of his st rengthjw’as the 
AISPC a nd the confidence his leadership inspired among its 
w orkers and leaders all o\ er the cou ntry . Those who have 
first-hand knowledge of the working of the All India States 
People’s Conference before Independence and the role of its 
leaders and w'orkers imrncthately alter freedom when Sardar 
Patel started tackling tlie gigantic task of national consohda- 
tion, can have no hesitation in acknowledging the valuable 
contribution the Conference made to the successful comple- 
tion of this task 

The most striking feature of this achievement is that it 
was accomplished in a perfectly democratic way without fir- 
ing a bullet and without shedding a drop of blood Credit 
for It would no doubt be given to some of the princes as w^ell 
who saw the signs of the times and responding to Sardar 
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Patel's patriotic move, agreed to align themselves with the 

forces of democracy. It is true that th^,r c.r. r 

^ their sense of patriotism 

made this operation painless, but no one can deny that the 

very atmosphere which changed princely attitudes so abruptly 
was created by people's incessant efforts. Can it be for- 
gotten that only in January, I94 ^the Chamber of Pnn eed 
had protested through its ^ancellor against thp. 
oJ-Jil£_^ pnstituent ... - Assembly hecause the princes - di d not 
acce pt the view that "the Republic would derive its nnw er, 
and authority from the people." 


Even when the merger of certain states was agreed to 
in principle, the actual settlement of the issue and the selec- 
tion of one alternative out of many was facilitated by the 
stand which the peoples representatives in the said states 
took up There were occasions when on account of their 
commitments to the rulers, the States Ministry could not 
have forced the princes to opt for the only correct alterna- 
tive, namely, voluntary surrender of their ruling 
powers and privileges. Here also, the Praja Mandais and 
the popular movements came in like what philosophers call 
cfeux er machina to bring about the t ^ired resu lt The 
whole process of states merger and the consolidation of their 
territories with the former provinces was done by the Mmis- 
try of States in close collaboration and with active assistance 
of the workers of the States People’s Conference. 


Let us first takc'up the acNvities of the AISPC before 
the last war, that is to say, from 1927 to 1940 The comm- 
endable w^ork which this organisation did m organising 
public opinion in the states and outside them m favour oj 
responsible government in states is too well known to need 
reiteration Apart from guiding the states people and help- 
ing them in their hour of need, the AISPC launched a system-/ 
attc programme for educating enlightened opinion in India 
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and the United Kingdom regarding the grievances of the 
states people and the many disabilities they sufifered'from 

At the time of the appointment of the Indian States 
Enquiry Committee, it is the AISPC which took up the 
cause of the states people and sent a memorandum to Sir 
Harcourt Butler, the Chairman of the Enquiry Committee. 
It IS another thing that the Committee pleaded its inability 
to consider it and did not invite the memorialists to tender 
their evidence Dissatisfied with this attitude, the AISP C 
sent a stro ng delegation to London to educate British o pin~ 
io n regirding the states people’s grieva nces and the tyranni- 
C ^l rule of the prince s * The del egation met with consid er* 
able success and was able to influence leaders of the 
Labour and Liberal parties m favour of bringing the Indian 
states into line with the provinces m the matter of constitu- 
tional reforms It cannot be gamsaid that but for the efforts 
of this delegation and the views expressed by other leaders of 
the AISPC and the Indian National Congress, British opin- 
ion might have felt tempted to subscribe to the retrograde 
"views of men like Sir Leslie Scott and Aitchison, author of 
the "Scraps of Papers", who pleaded that India was not one 
but two countries and that there should be two and not one 
federation, one consisting of the British provinces and the 
other of the Indian states Such a move would have endan- 
gered the very geographical and political unity of the 
country 

Durmg the fat’eful years 1938-39, the AISPC was able 
to demonstrate effectively with the help of the Congress 
organisation and its Mmistries that the problems of the 
sates people formed part of the general problem of India, 
and that they could never be tackled by keeping the 
two in water-tight compartments. This is a view 
which the Brit ish authorities and the Political Depart" 

* See pages 340 53 
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ment had accepted m the matter of commerce, trade and 
communicationsbutnotintfae political and coonstitutional 
spheres. The continued advocacy by the AISPC 
of this viewpoint won for it many supporters from 
among non*Congress Indian leaders as also a number of 
eminent Englishmen. At a time when a reference to the 
treaties was considered an adequate plea to reject any 
demand for liberalisation of the administrative machinery in. 
the states, it redounds to the credit of the AISPC to h£ve' 
torn (hat veil and put the treaties in their proper historical 
perspective By the middle of 1939, the myth of the treaties 
had exploded. Lord Winterton, Under-Secretary of State 
for India had to admit that the provisions of the old treaties 
could not for all times be adduced as a sufficient argumenq 
to deny responsible government to the people of the states. 

After the freedom when Sardar Patel started tackling 
the problem of the states, the help offered by the AISPC 
came handy whenever the officers of the States Ministry 
came up against difficulties, particularly when they were tom 
between their commitments to the princes and the duty to 
their subjects and the nation at large. The very move of 
groupiiig the states into unions was rendered possible by the 
dependable support of the Praja Mandals. When the first 
group of states was tackled m Eastern India it is the ^raja 
Mandals'which straightened things when negotiations with the 
rulers of states like Nilgiri and Dhenkanal m Orissa were in 
danger of getting bogged. In order to s6ftcn the lulersjand 
bring them into line with the ideas of the States Mmistry, 
the Praja Mandals either staged convmcing demonstrations 
or by their activities posed a threat to the law and order 
situation in the states and m some cases set up parallel 
governments. The result was that the rulers were made to 
swerve from the wrong path and come to the right track 
The union of the Deccan states which some of the rplefs had 
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formed to safeguard their own interests foundered on thd 
rock of public opinion organised by the Praja Mandals y 
those states An accomplished fact could thus be undo^ 
only because the Praja Mandals unanimously resolved t)o 
favour those states' merger with Bombay* The same happened 
when the Kathiawad states were merged to form the union 
of Saurashtra. The difficult problem which Junagadh posed 
would have been far more hard to tackle but for the ready 
support of the Junagadh Praja Mandal* Tlic referendum 
which eventually took place in Junagadh resulting in the 
merger of that state with Saurashtra was another victory of 
the state's Praja Mandal and its contribution to the unifica- 
tion of Kathiawad. 


The States Mmistry came up against another knotty 
problem while dcalmg with big states like Gwalior > Indorci 
etc. The Governor General, Lord Mountbatten had declar- 
ed that no viable state would be coerced to merge itself with 


a neighbouring province or a union of states This assu- 
rance was endorsed by Patel and the Ministry of States 
When the Central India states were being tackled, Sardar 
Patel and his officials thought that the best course was to 
form one single union of all the states of that region, includ- 
mg Indore and Gwahor. However, in view of the Governor- 
General's assurance, the rulers of these states could not have 
been forced to prefer merger to separate existence ; and they 
were actually mchned to prefer separate existence in the 
Indian Umon. Here agam, the help rendered by the Praja 
Mandals tilted the balance in favour of a single union, 


although even among pubhc workers the feeling of Icjaitv to 
the Sdndk and the Holkar was remarkahlT strong. Snmiarlv, 
m dealing with ether states which were ^ther gronneh to 
form unions or merged whh neighh-omini tro'.hnoet o- 
any other treatment temporarhv, cce of the mom 
assets of the States Z-linisorj — es the crsmisec trrermth of 
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more tbnn 75 nnlhan people It was also intended to place 
the case of the states people before the Butler Committee 
which had started its sittings in London. What the states 
subjects wanted was that the Indian princes should concede 
to tliem the ordinary rights of citizenship and constitutional 
liberties. Since every reforms act was shaped m England 
and enacted by the British Parliament, it was of the utmost 
importance that the support of British public opinion should 
be enlisted in favour of better and cleaner administration in 
Indian states, which had no representative institutions and 
were outside the purview of the legislative machinery operat- 
ing in British India. 


The deputation consisting of Ramchandra Rao, G. R 
Abhyankar, A. D. Shet, and P L. Chudgar met several 
parliamentarians and public men m England. It prepared a 
statement for submission to the Butler Committee. Copies 
of it were circulated among members of Parliament and 
emment public men in England. The statement contained 
the case for the Indian states people This statement was 
received well and commented favourably by a section of the 
British press, notably by the Manchestei Gnaidian and the 
NewLeadei. On the basis of this statement, Lord Olivier 
raised a debate in the House of Lords and it also featuied in 
several interpellations in the House of Commons 

The achievements of the AISPC's deputation in Eng- 
land can be best appreciated by knowing how it influenced 
public opinion there through interviews with public men, b# 
encouraging debates and discourses on Indian afl^airs and by 
contributing letters and articles to the pressj Lord Olmer 
in the course of his speech m the House of Lords to 

the question of Indian states The debate was raised by him 
after the receipt of the deputation’s memorandum. Lord 

Olivier said l 
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"Most, if not all of these Principalities ate aibitraiy 
and absolute Governments Every thing depends upon the 
autocratic will of the Sovereign. With regard to the laws, 
with regard to the administration of revenues, with regard 
to the appointment of justices and with regard to many 
matters which m our own Constitution have been taken out 
of the power of the Sovereign, those matters are there 
absolutely within the power of the Sovereign, and are liable 
and sometimes subject to abuse. That is a position which is 
very keenly recognised by a great number of the Indian 
subjects of those Princes, and we have recently had in 
England a Deputation headed by Ramchandra Rao, a very 
distinguished Indian servant, which put forward m a tem- 
perate manner some of the criticisms which they have to 
make upon the present Constitutions of Indian States which 
render misgovcrnment always possible and sometimes inevit- 
able When you are reconstituting the whole framework of 
Indian Government and are considering the question how far 
the Government of the Indian states can be fitted into that 
framework, I think it will be found impossible to disregard 
the question as to whether the autocratic power of the 
Princes should not in some degree be restricted and dele- 
gated. The question will rise, and I do not express any 
opinion upon it myself." 

In the House of Commons many a question hour was 
enlivened by mterpellations on Indian states and conditions 
obtaming therein How far the deputationists succeeded 
in mteresting Liberal and Labour Party Members in the 
states people’s rights would be clear from the followmg 
questions and answers • — 

Mr Rennie Smith (for Ivlr. Wallhead) asked the Under- 
secretary of State for India whether he will mform the 

House of the nature of the responsibility of the Paramount 
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Power for the good sovcrnmeiit of tlw InAan states and the 

conditions of intervention by the Paramount Power m the 
internal administration of the states; and whether machinery 
exists in any of the states whereby grievances of the peoples 
of a state may be made known by them to the Paramount 
Power or whereby, in case of necessity, they may invoke 
intervention to obtiin the redress of such grievances 

Atisii'et EARL VVfNTERTON • "As regards the first 
part of tiie question I would refer the Hon. Member to the 
explanation of the rights and duties of the Paramount Power 
given in the letter from the Viceroy to His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam of Hyderabad of the 27th March 1926, of which 
a copy was included in the papers presented to Parliament at 
the time (Command Paper No. 2621 of 1926) As regards 
the second part, the Political Officers appointed to the 
various states or groups of states are responsible for keeping 
the Paramount Power supplied with whatever local infor- 
mation IS necessary for the proper discharge of its 
functions " 

Question • MR. THURTLES : "Are we to understand 
from that answer that a citizen of one of these states has the 
right to approach the Political Officer with a grievance 
which he may have against the ruler of that state ^ 

Ansiver : EARL WINTERTON : "It is really impos- 
sible within the limits of an answer to a Parliamentary 
question to explain exactly what the position is. It is a 
matter of the highest importance, as it affects the relations 
oahe Crown with these states If the Hon Gentleman 
wants information on a specific point, hs must put a question 
down. If he will read this letter from the Late Vicerory to 
which I have referred, he will find the case stated there. 

MR. WELLCOCK asked the Under-Secretary of State 
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for India if it is the intention of His Majesty's Government 

or the Government of India to grant the same facilities t o 
the s ubjects jn the Ind ian Rratp-cuas to their princes to express 
the views on the future relations of the Indian States wi^ 
British I ndia , - ' , 

Answer EARL WINTERTON ‘‘The question of 
the relations between British India and the Indian states 
IS primarily a constitutional question and can only be dis- 
cussed between the duly constituted Governments concer* 
ned. But I have no doubt that any state subjects who wish 
to express views on this matter will find means to make them 
known " 

Question COLONEL WEDGWOOD : "Cannot the 
Government make representations to this committee that 
the people themselves are most interested in the Report of 
this Committee ’ 

Answei EARL WINTERTON : "It is too long a 
question to go into m reply to a supplementary question, 
but I cannot accept the premise of the right Hon. and 
gallant Gentleman that thes^ people have any right to make 
their case known to this Committee* In any case, the pro- 
cedure, as the right Hon and gallant Gentleman, from his 
own administrative experience, must be well aware, is always 
a matter for the chairman of the committee ” 

Question MR. WELLCOCK ' Have not these 
80,000,000 people a right to make their position known 

Answei EARL WINTERTON . "They can make their 
position known by tinting to the newspapers, by having 
political meetings, and in various other ways. That is a 
question quite distinct from whether or not thei' should be 
able to giic ciidence before this Commisnon." 
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.. P£QBgaiida> the most notable arc the 
editorial comments which the London Times and the Man- 
chester Guardian published in their columns. \Vc shall 
quote here only one comment Under the caption “Case 
for the Peoples i the Guardian while referring to the 
AISPC’s memorandum, wrote : 

"The memorandum argues that the use ofthcuord 
"States" in the terms of reference should appl^ to the people? 
as well as the rulers, and that the peoples arc affected 
equally with, if not more vitally than, the pnnccs The 
deputation contends that the present relations of the Para- 
mount Power with rulers of the states cannot be modified 
jwithout the consent of the peoples. 

"Sir Leslie Scot, the memorandum continue'. Ins 
apparently contended that the Paramount Power siiculd 
cease to intervence between the princes and their subject^. 
Under present conditions a subject of a state can be put 
into prison under the orders of a ruler without any Icta! 
way of getting him out Sometimes release has been secured 
through diplomatic action of the Government of India. In 
a number of Cases property has been confiscated bj "lie rulcr- 

The only present remedy IS to appeal to the Government of 

India. If the Paramount Power desists from tal mg rcmcJi il 
action the subjects will be cntirch at the merev of them 

rulers 
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olden days the remedy available to the people suffering 
oppression in a state without constitutional liberties was 
open rebellion The Paramount Power has taken away this 
right. The princes feel that in a conflict between the rulers 
and the ruled the Paramount Power is ccrtiiin to side with 
them on the alleged ground of the preservation of peace and 
order This has resulted m the neglect by the princes of 
their duty to their own people. There is no rule of law in 
the statcsi with a few exceptions There is no liberty of 
personal propcrtyi association, public meeting, or the press. 
There is no independent judiciary. 


"The deputation resists the view of the princes that 
their relations as established by the treaties are with the 
Crown of England and not with the Government of British 
India. It also asks for a thorough public enquiry into the 
adjustment of the finacial and economic relations of British 
India and the states, and that the peoples should have an 
effective voice in these matters.” 

Such notes in England's leading newspapers were 
followed by a spate of letters to the Editor, some supporting 
the case of the states people and others refuting the points 
made out by the deputationists It is needless to say that 
nearly all the letters supporting the princes emanated from 
their Mmisters or ex-Ministers who happend to be in 
England at the time. 


No less interesting were the news stories and Editorial 
notes published m the Continental Press about the activities 
of the deputationists. La <Jeune Repuhhque, a leading 
Republican Paper of Pans published an interesting interview 
with Prof G. R Abhyankar Here is the English trans" 
lation of the interview . 



FREEDOM STRVGOlt IN PRIN'CELY StATfiS 
^ La Jeune— Repubiique 
(Pans, January 19th', 1929) 

rl, , - r. 

✓ t 

'vf,. An Indian Professor teds <us the political misery of 
the people of India bent under an archaic autocracy.,.. 

robust looking man, past fifty, with a complexion 
of bronze and engaging Leafures, which bespeak energy, 
an Indian Professor, he has come to Europe and made a 
point to visit the Jeune Repuhhque which he knows for 
Its devotion to all ideas of ;justice, freedom and peace -• 


He wishes to interest us in the Indian cause, that 
British India, where one can already decry a development 
towards political freedom; but especially in the cause of the 
Indian states, still bent under the crUshmg weight of a 

Auspicious and avaricious autocracy. 

> 

We ask at once Prof. G. R Abbyankar. 


Q. What IS the condition of the Indian States ^ 

A The Indian States, replies Prof. G. R. Abhyankar, 
are in a desperate condition, as regards recognition of poll* 
tical rigLts; in an altogetbar backward condition, viz. that 
of an absolute Monarchy, where no one possesses even the 
most elementary rights of citizenship; no security of pro 
pdrty; no independent judiciary; no liberty of press or 
assembly; no form of representative government, and the 
revenues of the state are seized by their rulers 

Q. Does the British Government not interfere ^ 


' A. It uses the Indian states for its own purposes. 
It has deprived the rulers of tbeir military forces, but ro 
return given them licence to rule the people m the mo-t 
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autocratic manner It docs not interfere in the domestic 
affairs of the state. 

Q. How do you explain that the people do not rebel 
against such autocracy and force the government to esta” 
blish a constitutional regime ’ 

Sadly, our Professor replies • 

A The people have no means of turning to direct 
action The Central Government has promised the Rulers 
protection both against invasion from without and revolution 
from within Thus the people arc powerless and suffering 
under the double despotism of its rulers and of the British 

We put al ast question to the Professor : 

Q. What can other countries do for the Indian states 

A, The League of Nations can certainly help us. 
The right of people to self determination is now-a-days 
recognised We demand that the British Government 
should treat us as mandated territories and that it 
should enquire from time to time into the political and 
admmistrative conditions of our states. The moral pressure, 
which the members of the League of Nations could exert, 
would materially help to liberate the 78 million states' sub- 
jects which today still find themselves in a political servi- 
tude mcompatible with civilization." 

The delegation of the States People's Conference thus 
did a lot of valuable constructive work in England and the 
Contment As a result of its educative campaign, many 
Britishers came to have an msight mto the hardships and 
handicaps of the people living in the native states Public 
opinion in Britain was considerably impressed by the genu- 
ineness of the states people’s case and this fact was unmis- 
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takeably reflected m the India debates 'in Parliament and 
the views expressed by independent national and county 
newspapers of that country. 

But the achievements of the AISPC m India were of 
far greater consequence in the sphere of propaganda The 
Conference had an English weekly and several Hindi and 
other language journals of its own. Besides, as has been 
said earlier, it published a number of pamphlets and books 
relating to specific happenings in certain states and the 
general problem of ridding those territories of the autocratic 
rule of the princes. Of special significance was the willing 
cooperation which British Indian Press gave the states 
pebple’s movement m publicising their cause. A majority 
of the papers published from British India were pro-Congress 
and they looked upon the states people's movement as an 
organic part of the larger struggle for freedom The AISPC, 
quite a few of whose active workers were journalists and 
Press correspondents, derived the maximum advantage from 
this source of strength and catered fully to those papers’ 
hunger for news from the states.* 


It was, however, in moments of actual crisis in the 
states that leaders of the AISPC came out openly to bear 
the brunt of the rulers’ wrath. Wherever a state govern- 


ment committed atrocities on its people provoking them to 
resort to satyagraha, the State People's Conference was 
always ready to become the spearhead of resistance But for 
Its, help no satyagraha could have been staged in any of chc 
states- Whether it wms Patiala, Loharu, or petty Dujana in 
Punjab or Alwmr and apparently progressive Jaipur. Jodhpur 
and Bikaner m Rajasthan, or "enlightened" Mysore or 


which d.a yeoman 

India. 
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Tra\ancorc in the far south, or remote Jhabua in the par died 
plains of Central India or petty principalities like Dhami 
tucked up in the Himalajan fastnesses around Simla, the 
resistance moiemcnt was invariably supported, if not actu- 
ally conducted, by the All India States People s Conference 
It willingly faced all hazards and infused courage in the 
hearts of the local people* Its leaders were arrested and 
clamped in medieval prisons, but they suffered all this to 
keep the struggle going and to turn every isolated happening 
into an all- India question 

The educative programme of the AISPC and the active 
help and guidance it rendered w’liene\ cr the subjects of a 
prince were in distress, conferred on the Conference a status 
in states people’s eyes p.trallcl to that of the Congress in 
British India For twenty years, 1927 to 1947, the Confer- 
ence was recognised by the people and no less by the princes 
even if they did not say it publicly, as the accredited organis- 
ation of the states people. This fact pro\ cd to be a great 
asset during the years of the struggle, but after it w'hcn 
Sardar Patel's plans put boundaries of the states into the 
crucible, this organisation w'as called upon to play a still more 
important role. 

About the facts of integration much has been said 
elscw’hcre Let it be added here that wuth the merger of the 
states with neighbouring provinces or the formation of 
separate unions, a constitutional problem had cropped up 
which could be solved only wuth the help of the AISPC. As 
soon as a state joined the process of democracisation, its 
people had to be represented in India's Constituent Assembly 
and the local ad-hoc assembly. As many of these terntones 
had no representative institutions, their representatives had 
to be chosen by the Praja "Mandals and the AISPC. In the 
case of Rajasthan, Saurashtra, Himachal Pradesh, Vindhya 
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Pradesh and Manipur even the first lot of popular Ministers 
had to be picked up from among the local workers of Ihc 
States People's Conference. There could have been nothing 
more appropriate, and for the AISPC nothing more lucky, 
than to find the workers trained by it m the school of practical 
experience coming forward to shoulder the responsibility of 
manning the legislatures and the administration 
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Some Obiter Dicta 


It IS about 20 years that the princely st ^es were con - 
solidated politically and constitutionally, ooliterating the 
distinction b'etween the Provinces and what was known is 
Indian India Since the pensioning off of the rulers and 
the merger of their states with the rest of India, the Indian 
Union has been gradually taking shape The hundreds of 
territories, big and small, once ruled by autonomous Ra]as 
and Nawabs have now become a thing of the past, known 
only to the older generation Today it is only the memory 
of that past which lingers. Only political trends striking a 
discordant note or seeking to stress a point may now and 
then recall to one's mind the areas once under personal rule 

Lookmg back and recountmg the events of the last 
quarter century one feels tempted to make some observations, 
not merely about the "ifs” of history but also about certain 
happenings which stand out and seem to point to conclusions 
which may have some relevance for the future Even if it 
IS looked upon as a purely academic exercise, it will have, 
one feels, enough historical justification for purposes of 
offering a few obitei dicta, 
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L what would W hap- 

pened if the required number of princes had signed the 
instrument of Accession during 1936-39, enabling the 
ritish Government to brmg into operation the federal part 
of the Government of India Act, 1935 If the princes had 
succeeded m getting out of their mental reservations and 
agreed to accede to the proposed Federal Union, the demand 
of the states' people and the political parties of British India 
that the princes should send elected rather than nominated 
represen tati\es to the Federal Legislature would not have 


stood in the way of the Federation coming into being. If 
only the princes bad put their signatures to the Instrument 
of Accession, the Viceroy would almost certainly have 
forced the issue and inaugurated the Indian Federation along 
with Provincial Autonomy or soon after, the dispute about 
the manner of states representatives' return to the Federal 
Legislature notwithstanding. 


It IS equally certain that withm a year or two this 
dispute would have sorted out itself The election of 
representatives would have been generally agreed to in 
principle by the princes! some of them like Mysore, Baroda, 
and Gwalior had already expressed their readiness to do so. 


Let us now try to imagine how things would have 
shaped if the Federation had come into being before the war 
broke out in 1939. It seems clear that such a development 
would have strengthened the position of the princely states 
and they would have been able to participate more effecti- 
vely in constitution-making at the time and after the 
transfer of power Not only that, they would also m that 
case have been able to bargain for themselves from a Position 
of strength. According to Mosley* Mountbatten, ^described 
the prmces as, 'a bunch of nitwits for not democratising their 


♦'•The East Days of the Pritish Page J53 
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administrations when they saw the power of the Congress 
rising and "for not joining the Indian Federation when they 
had the opportunity in 1935 

It IS also possible that such a development might have 
imparted a certain element of mellowness to political trends 
m India and given them a new direction It would, without 
doubt, have affected the rigid postures which the Congress 
and the Muslim League adopted in later j’cars It would 
not be altogether fantastic to imagine that with the soften* 
ing of the rigid and uncompromising postures of the two 
political parties of India, the partition of the country would 
not have become inevitable In sheer self-interest the princes 
would have pulled together in favour of a workable political 
solution of the communal problem which defied the Congress 
and the Muslim League. 

' For the fact that the princes failed to respond to Lord 
Linlithgow's sincere and earnest effoits to accede to the 
Federation, they must for all tunes bear the stigma of having 
acted unpatriotically and m a short-sighted manner. Though 
It IS known that it was the officers of the Political Depart- 
ment who were largely responsible for misleading the princes 
and thus betraying the trust of the Crown Representative, 
yet the prmces themselves cannot be absolved of blame for 
bemg selfish and gullible. 


This charge of selfishness and short-sightedness was 
further confirmed m 1946-47 when the leading princes shut 
their eyes to the realities of the situation. Though some of 
them, notably Jaipur, Gwalior and Mysore had promised 
responsible government in 1946-47. they did not have the 
wisdom to unpicment this promise betimes. The best friend 
of the prmces, Sir Conrad Corfied Political Adviser 
to the Crown Representative had a similar feeling 
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that they were bemj deserted by the Crown and left 
make thcr peace w,th the new Domm.ons m arcumstances 
in which complete power was being transferred to then- 
political opponents Had they listened to the Crown’s past 
advice to constitutionalise their authonty, to limit their pn- 
vatc expenditure and to group themselves into viable units, 
they could have negotiated from strength.”* 


There is little doubt thus that their failure to win over 
their people by not transferring power into their hands and 
their blind reliance on the capacity of the Paramount Power 
to protect them, proved to be the undoing of the princes. 
Even as late as 1945*47 it was quite possible for good many 
princes to make their status, privileges and continuity 
impregnable if they had become constitutional Heads of 
their states before being called upon to sign the Instrument 
of Accession. Given full democratic nghts, m most cases 
the people would not only have preferred their Maharajas to 
continue but would have fought for them It could be said 
with a reasonable degree of certitude that m such circum- 
stances the role of AISPC or for that matter any political 
party vis-a-vis the states would have been different. Far 
from helping the States Ministry as its unofficial vanguard, 
the AISPC would have turned themselves into real "body- 
guards” of their respective rulers 

2— If full responsible government had been established 
in some of the bigger viable states well before the transfer of 

power, the steam-roller of merger would not have moved 

with the devastatmg speed it did. At least a few of the states 
would have developed strong local loyalties which were 


*Jbjd, 175 
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likely to be buttressed by democracy, cnli^btcncd 

anithe desire to perpetuate comt.mt.oml rcfon.il 

Let us take the case of Gwaho. as a tircal r 

Maharaja Seed, a happened to har e m " 

rnspited so much of goodre.ll among h.s people rlr. r rf .e r 
become a constitutional Head of his stale in a' i > 
promised, tbe people ot Gwalior would luve ^ecn to u tint 
the state did not lose its identity and the Semdm remained 

Its Head for life * 


That this view is not far-fetched is al'o proved In the 
opposition which the protagonists of the unification of 
Karnataka had to encounter in blysorc. If, let m <uppovc 
for the sake of argument, Mjsorc had been pi\cn full 
responsible government earlier, it was least hV.cK that the 
people of Mysore state would have agreed to withdraw 
their opposition and let the Kannada speaking districts of 
Bombay and Madras merge with it. 


Even though full responsible government w‘as late m 
coming and the unpleasant memories of die twchc-jcnr 
old constitutional struggle were fresh in people's mind*:, .a 
large section of Mysoreans opposed the proposal to merge 
the adjoining Kannada-speaking areas with it ; and all this 


inspite of a strong, vehement and popular agitation waged 
for years for the unification of Karnataka If the States 
Reorganisation Commission were not predisposed m favour 
of the creation of unified linguistic states, it had enough 
basis m the evidence adduced before it to recommend the 
contmuity of Mysore State as it had existed and make some 

"mT" Kannada-spcakmg d.str.ctsof 

Bombay, Madras and Hyderabad As long as the issue was 
reform and making Mysore as one of the Co" 

We WeiUoMio myiueaed'’to“lh“s S'm '«POnsi. 

coniersation Ihc writer m private 
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s itucnt States of the Indian Union, to a man the people of 
Mysore were behind the moves of the Centre; but when the 
question of reorganisation of States cropped up, old emotion- 
al considerations were jettisoned and there grew a body of 
opinion favouring the retention of Mysore State boundaries 
at the cost of the proposal for the unification of Karnataka. 
Says the S. R. C. in its Report,*- 

"Witli the reorganisation of States becoming a live 
political issue, however, some diiferencei of opinion 
have recently arisen about the territorial set-up of the 
proposed Karnataka State. These differences relate 
principally to two matters, namely, the financial 
prospects of the Karnataka State and the desirability 
of integrating, in the proposed Karnataka State, the 
State of Mysore which claims to have a distmet admi- 
nistrative and cultural tradition Since the 

Karnataka areas outside Mysore are regarded as under- 
developed^ and are likely to have a financial deficit, 
there has grown up in the last two or three years 
opposition to the unification of Mysore with other 
■ Karnataka areas."* 

It was m the face of this swmg m public opinion m 
favour of the continuance of Mysore state without any 
alteration in its boundaries that the State Government 
appointed a fact finding committee m February 1954 After 
sifting and sorting a good deal of material and going into 
details as regards economic development, land revenue 
system, salary structures of government employees, law and 
order situation etc., the committee recommended 

that "the Kannada districts in Hyderabad and Bombay 
will have to be grouped into separate divisions under 


♦ 


SCR Report, page 90 
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the adniims-tratuc control of n Comnn-^Monri vho 
should ha\c c'ttcnsuc powers to take decision'; and to 
implement them."* 

Who can feign surprise at this dc\clopinci.t, and 
who can fail to see that another few princcK states -n 
similar circumstances, would have oppo'^cd merger ui,li 
oth^r areas in the same w'a> as Mysore, irrcspccti\c of the 
so-caUed cultural and linguistic afTinitics If that did not 
actually happen, the blame lies largely with the princes them- 
selves who instead of authorising the accredited representa- 
tncs of their people to negotiate wnth the States Mini'-*r\ 
undertook to do so themselves or througli their Dewan'; 

3— In the light of the happenings of the la't 20 scars 
It could be said chat one of the draw -backs in our federal 
structure is that most of the States constituting the Union 
are too big in sure In the same proportion thc\ arc riddled 
wnth problems also. Largeness of sire in many ca'ics has 
also brought m the factor of great diversit> in respect of 
resources of the States as a whole. The State of Uttar 
Pradesh, for example, with a population nearing 90 million 
and an area of 2,94,364 'square KM and the nev ly-crcatcd 
State of Nagaland wnth a population of less than 4 lakhs 
and an area of 16^488 ,square KM, present a perplexing 
contrast. While it would be admitted that no one can Jiclp 
the smallness of Nagaland, the lumping together of a huge 
area mto one State in the case of Uttar Pradesh remains 
inexplicable. 

The great stress laid on unity and unification at the 
time of territorial consolidation after independence is res- 
ponsible for this development. In the context of the over- 
riding needs to integrate the princely states in as short a 

* Report of the Fact Finding Committee, page Ul 
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That the argument advanced in the abo\c paragraph 
has not proved to be sound IS no\\ established b> the fact 

that the machinery of planning has not in all eases succeeded 
m appreciating local needs Tlic general ciiticism of our 
Plans that they have spread the butter too think all o\cr 
without caring for vertical grow th also falsifies this hone of 

the S. R C As for the small States' inabilitj to finance their 
projects w'hich has c no chance of being considered at the 
national level, the Chairman of the States Reorganisation 
Commission has himself rebutted this in his note on Hima* 
chal Pradesh While pleading for a separate Himachal 
Pradesh and opposing its amalgamation with Punjab, Sir 
Fad All has quoted in his note one of the earlier conclusions 
arrived at by the Commission itself as stated in paragraph 
186, which says 

"India’s development plans may increasingk take the 
shape of a centrally-directed effort to locate and imple- 
ment projects which arc intended to give the highest 
return within the shortest periods, the benefits accruing 
to the country as a whole and not merely to any 
particular areas or regions in it If the maximum advan- 
tage IS to be derived from an> such dciclopmcnt plan 
or plans, the central planning authority must operate 
under mmimum restrictions in its choice of methods 
and mvestment, and parochial tendencies within the 
Union should be discouraged'” 

To sum up, while pleading for smaller States, w’hosc 
number in the Indian Union might well go beyond 30, it is 
not intended to criticise either the States Ministry or the 
States Reorganisation Commission. The simple truth is that 
the situation since 1947 has been changing fast 
so that postulates and axioms on the one hand and 
political expedients and ideals on the other, often got hope- 
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lessly mixed up. What m 
f, , ^ rcsiity W3S an exDedwnt 

jcn appeared as an immutable verity, and was accepted at 
for axioma' 


Perhaps it is all in the game, when one deals with 
the affairs of a vast country like India. But what is required 
IS that the leadership should be open to conviction and 
therefore willing to review the situation periodically and 
effect suitable adjustments accordingly. 

In the light of these facts, it would be permissible to 
make two observations Firstly, the principle of linguistic 
homogeneity does not mean that all areas or regions spea- 
king one language should have been necessarily lumped 
together into one State. If economic, administrative and 
developmental needs so required, they might well have been 
spilt into two or more States with advantage. Secondly, 
the amalgamation of Saurashtra with bi-Iingual Bombay and 
that of Madhya Bharat with the bigger Madhya Pradesh 
was neither necessary nor desirable. 

4— Another question often raised relates to the place of 
the institution of monarchy in a democratic set-up. In our 
country's context it means whether m a Union of States of 
vast size and almost limitless diversity in the matter of his- 
torical tradition and cultural development, it would not have 
been advantageous to have constitutent States both under 
governors and hereditary rulers as constitutional Heads 
That such a development in India was feasible is beyond 
question.That it has not happened is a plain fact. What is in- 
teresting is to consider whether a combination of governors 

and princes as Heads of States would not have been a better 
arrangement. 

Personal ruk by a hereditary monarch has many 
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and our national ideals, one cannot help feeling sorry for 
his lapse No one can deny that some of the ex-Rulers as 
Governors would have inspired greater confidence and 
respect of the people than the political leaders appointed 
to that high, but largely ornamental, office 

5 Indian States and Lmlithgow 


No connected account of constitutional reforms in 
Indian states leading ultimately to their unification and mer* 
ger with the adjoining provinces would be complete without 
reference to the contribution which Lord Linhtbgow as Vice- 
roy and Governor General made to facilitate a solution of 
the problem. Any objective study of this question will 
establish the fact that, at least so far as the small and middle 
size states were concerned, Linlithgow laid the 
foundation of grouping not only by foremg this idea on 
the princes but by actually giving the experimerft a start. 
During 1938-39 he lost no opportunity to stress the fact that 
it was not possible to solve the states problems without 
laying emphasis on the possibility and advisability of group- 
ing. While inaugurating the session of the Chatnberof 
Prmces in March 1939, Linlithgow made the follwmg signi- 
ficant observation 


“In no case is the need for cooperation and combina- 
tion more patent, more pronounced and more immediate 
than in the case of the smaller states. These states 
whose resources are so limited as virtually to preclude 
them individually from providing for the requirement 
of their people in accordance with modern standards, 
have indeed no other practical alternative before them. 

I would take this opportunity to impress upon the 
Rulers of such states, with all the emphasis at my 
command, the wisdom 'of takmg the earliest possible 
.teps to combine with their neighbours in the matte 
of administrative services so far as this is practicab e 
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Almost immediately after this came the Attachment 
Scheme according to which a large number of states m 
Western India, Orissa and Simla Hills were grouped for 
purposes of admmistration In most cases they were given 
common judicial officers, a common police force, common 
revenue, medical and forest officers. 

The reaction of the princes, generally speaking, was 
adverse to the Attachment Scheme. Many of them thought 
It to be the thin end of the wedge But that did not deter 
Lmlithgow. Three years later he went still further and 
mtroduced the Grouping Scheme which envisaged the 
mreger of small states with one of their big neighbours 
for admmistrative purposes 

Certain Gu]arat states were merged with Baroda, and 
some with Nawanagar and a few other states This step 
confirmed the suspicion of the princes that their terntoricil 
integprity was no more sacrosanct and that in the eyes of the 
Paramount Power administrative convenience had got prece- 
dence over treaty rights 

In all probability it was because of Lord Linlithgow’s 
^ straightforward attitude m the matter or admmistrative 
standards in the states which deprived him of success in 
getting the Instrument of Accession signed by the princes 
It IS an irony of fate that his earnestness and good mtentions 
I should have deprived Lord Lmlithgow of credit from the 
princes as also recognition at the hands of the Indian people. 
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Extracts from the Presidential Address of 
Diwan Bahadur M Ramachandra Rao at 
the All-India States Peoples’ Conference 
held at Bombay m December, 1927 

Princes and Political Evolution of India 

There is yet another fundamental point to which I 
must make a reference. That point, to put it m the words 
of Lord Olivier, is, "Whether and how far the relations now 
subsisting between the King and all other Indian States can 
be transferred to the execution of an Indian National Gov- 
ernment not responsible, as now, to the British Parliament 
but to a federal Indian assembly." During the discussions in 
the Legislative Assembly on the subject of dommion Self- 
Government for India during the last two or three years, 
the spokesmen of the Government of India pointedly raised 
the same question more than once. Sir Malcolm Hailey said 
that the Government of India would like to know "whether 
the states would continue as heretofore to deal with the 
Governor-General in Council who is responsible to the 
British Parliament or with the executive Government res- 
ponsible to the Indian Legislature- Is Indian self-Govern- 
ment to be confined to British India only or was it to be ex- 
tended to the states also ’ Are they to be dependent on the 

Crown or are they to be controlled by a new Government 

responsible only to the Indian Legislature instead of a 
Government responsible to the British Parliament. 
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The Constitutional issue thus raised by Lord Oiivicr 
and Sir Malcolm Hailey has been ansi%crcd more than once 
by eminent Indian statesmen who arc rccoi'niscd authorities 
on Indian Constitutional Laiv The contention that Indian 
States have entered into treaty relations %Mih the GoNcrnor- 
Gencral as representatn c of the British Crown and not of 
the executive head of the Government of India for the time 
being IS wnthout foundation. Sir P. S Siiaswamj Ijcr \crj 
recently examined the question again and has clcarK cxiircss 
ed the opinion that "the treaties do not merely confer a 
personal right or obligations but impose obligations on the 
rulers for the time being of the Indian States in la\ our of 
the authorities for the time being m charge of the Govci n- 
ment of India." It is not, therefore, correct to say that the 
treaties were entered into with the Crown, irrespective of 
this sovereignty of British India and if this so\ crcignty of 
British India is transferred by the Crown acting w ith the 
British Parliament to an Indian National Parliament the 
Indian States cannot claim to have any constitutional 
relations solely with the British Crown and independently 
of the Government as defined in a new constitution. 

Sir Malcolm Hailey expressed the opinion that some 
kmd of federation is the objective frequently suggested to 
the Government of India and his speech leads one to con” 
elude that, in his opinion some such federation would be 
necessary but that the terms on which such a federation 
should be secured between British India and the Indian 
States should first be settled. Sir Malcolm could not have 
forgotten the public pronouncement of the Indian princes 
m regard to the political evolution of India and should not 
have had any doubt as to their attitude Ten years ago the 
Maharaja of Bikaner gave in a general way the answ'er to 
these pomts He said "there can be no more mistaken view 
than that the Indian princes will look wnth disfavour or 
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such as the cousposittoa of a fedctal leg.slaUttc, or of a 
federal executive, the functions of the federal state, the con- 
stitution of federal finance, the exact powers of mterventiori 
to be reserved to the federal Government in the interna 
administration of the states and various other matters should 
receive detailed consideration only after the states arc sche- 
duled into (i) real sovengn States, (2) States which are 
feudal m their character,(3} States which are altogether non- 
sovereign) and for that purpose,! trust, you will, while agree- 
ing to the general principles appoint a suitable committee 
to formulate a scheme purposely for final adoption by this 
and other Conferences of Stite subjects in the near future- 

internal Administration 

The characteristic feature of all the states including the 
most advanced is the personal rule of the Prince and his 
control over legislation, administration and justice. The 
states are in all stages of development, patriarchal, feudal 
or more advanced while in a few states, representative in- 
stitutions which have been described as tbe dim colourless 
copies of those prevailing in British India have been estab- 
ished. The new constitution of Mysore has received a 
considerable measure of approbation and is the only out- 
standmg development of constitutional importance in the 
States in recent years A Government which owes its 
success to the personal character of the ruler can never 
afford any guarantee for progress Akbar was a great ruler 
and It was impossible even for an Akbar to provide that he 
should be succeeded by another Akbar A settled constitution 
which recognises the responsibility of the administration to 
the people and contaimng all the essential elements of a 
popular Government is the only safeguard for the pro- 
tection of the people 
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The New Order 

Many of the Princes have moved m the warm currents 
o world politics and are also cognisant of the reactions of 
world forces on India. As members of the League of Nations 
thej have taken part in recasting the map of Europe and 
have pleaded for the self determination of small nationalities 
and the protection of minority communities. They have 
also taken part in the financial, economic, and political re- 
construction of many countries in the world, and m activities 
which have given a new sense of humanity to all nations 
They cannot refuse to co-operate and give their helping hand 
in the political reconstruction of their own motherland. As 
members of the League they have had opportunities of sur- 
veying the political conditions of every country in the world 
and of realising that the divine right of the monarchial order 
IS an anachronism at the present day. They cannot expect 
its continuance in their own states on the old basis On 
behalf of the Princes of I adia, the Maharaja of Bikaner as- 
sured the League of Nations that they arc entirely for the 
establishment of the rule of law. He cannot legitimately 
object to the extension of the same rule to the Indian States 
As members of the Imperial Conference some of the Ptmees 
liavc strongly pleaded for new constitutional charter for 
India and for the establishment of dominion of self- 
Government- 


Conclusion 

Gentlemen, the deliberations of your conference this 
year arc of a peculiar significance and are particularly impor- 
tant for a variety of reasons. The National movement m 
British India for the establishment of Swaraj has gatherc 
increased strength and momentum and we are now pre 

for radical alterations in the present 

jdcpls for the future Government of India have bpen PIP 
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time ago 
positions 


summarised by Lord Lytton m the following pro- 


(1) We desire to sec India free from any foreign 
domination 

(2) We desire to see India defended by armed forces con- 
sisting of our own people and acting under the orders of 
our own Government 

answraw'^ lovemed bj an exccutnc 

"Wtrabic to a Parliament elected by onr people 

We are thanlbil to His Lordship for havmg » correctly 

("ndamenmllrofoot »tel°i « 
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of Indian “ota d A 
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<cnt ihcnT^cIvcs by framing proposals relating only to British 
India leaving the position of the Indian States m the new 
constitution undefined. This will be very unfortunate. It 
IS, therefore, very desirable that the executive committee 
of]tb.is conference should secure thc*^ co-operation of the 
political organisations in British India without any delay 
and collaborate with them m devising a new constitutional 
character for the whole of India. 



Extracts from the Presidential Aildie- ' h, 
C. Y Chintamani at the second Indr.i 
States' Peoples' Conference held in 
Bombay on 25th and 26th Maj, 

A Plea for United States of India 


In recent years there has been incren'^inf’ pro'-'iiie iipun 
our political bodice to make tile came ill tlic iwcplc iil ’lie 
states their own and to strive for rctornis lor llicir benclii 
they are doing for Biitish India And ,l,erc Ins b,.,-,. 

nm.TP'’ '"sJciluilc |.ctli,p.b„i 

pubri'en f "" '"'I'' • ■" 'I 
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the inspiration of men for ages past and u tU he for 
ages to come. India sanctified by God Himself as Sn Knslina, 
India of Buddha and Sankara and of Mums and Rishis the 
land of Ganga and Kashi and Himachala which aha^s Incs, 
while other countries run feverishly through their hour of 
conceit and ambition and pass away to be remembered only 
as warnings. The whole of India should be under constitutional 
Swaraj , neith^j^ne part of it under dishonouring alien stvaj 
nor another under autocratic though indigenous rule Fcdcr- 
ated India, call it the United States of India or by anj other 
suitable name, made up of autonomous states and proiinccs, 
the format under their hereditary rulers reigning as con‘:titu- 
tional heads of states — owing allegiance to a strong responsi' 
ble central government truly representative of both the states 
and the provinces : this is the dearly cherished national 
aspiration of every Indian patriot. 


The Butler Committee 


In my humble opinion, gentlemen, the Butler Committee 
was bad in its origin, bad in the time chosen for its appoint- 
ment, bad m its terms of reference, bad in its personnel and 
bad in its line of mquiry, while its report is bad in its reason- 
ing and bad in its conclusions. In saying this, I am not un- 
aware of the quality and the quantity of adverse critici'^m 
that Will be heaped upon my devoted head for my temerity 


in mdulging in language so plain and sof rankly uncomplimen- 
tary. But, to hear criticism is part of the business of the diy 
for any public man worth his salt Certain of our Ruling Prin- 
ces, more zealous than discreet, I fear, asked for this Commv 
ttee and for trouble. I advisedly say 'certain' for some of the 
most important among them did not want it or 
am told that one of the dissentient Princes expressed bis .te- 
rn the homely words ‘let sleeping dogs lie’. That ^ 
are not altogether happy m relations of the stac,^-^ 
the Government of India is a fact. I do not mea 
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personal relations are unpleasant or that the Government 
have been slow to overload them with titles of all sorts. But 
they are convinced that some of the rights which are theirs 
by treaty and ought to be theirs in actual fact, have been 
filched away from them on one plea or another, and they are 
not free fro n the fear that the process may continue to their 
personal annoyance and to the detriment of their states. 

A Regrettable Feature 

But what a committee they got and how much of satis- 
faction from It' If I may say so wuthout disrespect, they chose 
the wrong time for it as well as the wrong manner While I 
gratefully appreciate the sympathy that some of the Princes 
have almost uniformly extended to the constitutional move- 
ment for political reform in British India, notable among them 
being their Highnesses the Maharaja Gaekwar, the late 
Maharaja Sindhia and the Maharaja of Bikaner, I could not 
help feeling and saying m 1917-..8, and again now, that the 
betrayal of exaggerated anxiety for their rights just when the 
in. reduction or the extension of reforms in British India is 
under consideration has created the unfortunate impression 
that they are not prepared to repose in the motives and pur- 
poses of their own countrymen, the confidence they profess 
m the British Government the same British Government 
which, they complain, has not been wholly just in honourmg 
their treaty rights. 


The Greatest Mischief 

Sir Harcourt Butler and his colleagues have dealt a 
blow at India, for which they deserve and must receive the 
severest condemnation. And for this the Princes of the 
Standing Committee of their Chamber must share full res- 
ponsibility They are partners in guilt, as it were, if I may 
say so without meanmg disrespect, AH that is intended to 
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be connoted and implied by the new fangled theory of ‘direct 
relationship with the Grown' was stated in the most naked 
form by Sir Leslie Scott in the following passage : — 


“The British Government as paramount power has 
undertaken the defence of all the States and therefore to 
remain in India with whatever military and naval forces may 
be requisite to enabte it to discharge that obligation It can~ 
not hand over these forces to any other government to a far 
off foreign power such as France or Japan; to a dominion 
government such as Canada or Australia) nor even to British 

India-” 


The legal soundness of this proposition was examined 
by the Nehru Committee which included lawyers of the 
eminence of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru 
and Sir Syed All Imam, by Sir Sivaswam Aiyer and Sir 

Ramaswami Aiyer, lawyers of equal distinction, and they 

were unanimous in rejecting it 


Governments of the State 

I now come to the internal government of the states 

the subject in which the 

assume, more immediately concerned. 

position aright, gentlemen, none o yo ^ 

„ped out and couvetted mto Bm.sh P-vnea' « 

I frankly state that I should not be here y 
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the histone r^’^asc I hn\c quoted Both m British and 
Indian India constitutio lal jiovernmcnt is the desideratum 

A Fcdcrnl ConstUulion 

The reforms Icidim: up to responsible f^oicrnmcnt in 
the states combined \\ ith responsible i'o\crnment in British 
India, \m11 facilitate a Union of the states and the provinces 
under a Federal Government for the whole of India, each of 
the bigger states and of the Governor s provinces forming a 
unit The essentials of the future Government of India have 
been thus described bv a great authorit.v on constitutional 
problems — ■ 

(1) India must have a rigid constitution ; (2) federalism 
must be the watch-word of the constitution ; (3) State and 
provincial autonomy , (4) residuary pow ers in the central 
government; (5) Indian States must have the same status as 
separate provincial units , (6) no separate electorates , 
(7) two chambers in the central legislature : (8) the lower 
one must be on the basis of population, and the upper one 
on the basis of the provinces and states as units. 

Is Federation Immediately Feasible ? 

I w'ould again say to the Ruling Princes with the utmost 
respect but wnth great emphasis that their best friends and 
sincerest w’cll-wishcrs wnll be found not m the Indian Civil 
Sarvicc or in the Political Department or among English in 
general in India or England, but among their owm loyal sub- 
jects and among the public of British India. It is this truth 
which they havm to impress upon themselves This done, all 
else will be comparatively easy. Given co-operation between 
the states and the provinces, Swaraj must be ours as surely 
as tomorrow^'s sun will rise in the east. 



Extracts from the Presidential Address at 
the all-India States' People’s Conference held 
at Ludhiana on 15th and 16th February 1939, 
by Jawahar Lai Nehru, 

Will of the People is Final Authority 

Many people have, mpast years, criticised the “attitude 
of the National Congress towards the States and heated 
argument has taken place about mtervention & non-interven- 
tion* That criticism and argument have perished with the 
yesterday that has gone and are meanmgless to-day. Yet it is 
worthwhile to consider briefly the development of Congress 
policy in regard to the states* I have not always approved of all 
the expressions of this policy or liked the emphasis on certain 
aspects of the problem But I am convinced that this funda- 
mental policy was the correct one under the circumstances, and, 
indeed subsequent events have justified it completely A pol- 
icy, aiming at vital change or revolution, must keep in touch 
with reality and the conditions that prevail As these condi- 
tions change, that policy changes* Brave words and gesture or 
strongly-worded resolution, out of touch with objective 
conditions, do not bring about that pregnant atmosphere cut 
of which revolutionary change is bom. Nor can that condi- 
tion be created artificially or mass movements launched unless 
the masses themselves are ready and prepared The Congress 
realised this and knew of the unpreparedness of the people in 
the states, it husbanded its energy in the struggle outside, well 
realising that this was the most effective method of influencing 
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the States’ people and making them ready for tlieir own 
struggle 

The Haripura resolution was a landmark in the evolution 
of Congress policy and it enunciated this in clear language. 
The integrity and unity of India was an essential part of the 
independence we worked for and the same full measure of 
political* social and economic freedom was to come to the 
states as to the rest of India. There could be no compromise 
on this, and the Congress declared afresh m favour of full 
Responsible Government and the guarantee of civil liberty in 
the states Further, it declared to be its right and prcvilcgc to 
work for the attainment of the objectives in the states. There 
was no question of non-mtervention; the Congress, as repre- 
senting the will of the Indian people, recognises no bars wliicli 
limit Its freedom of activity in any matter pertaining to India 
and her people It is its right and privilege and its duty to 
intervene in any such matter whenever the interests of India 
demand it. 


The Congress knew well that the backwardness of the 
states hindered our national progress and that there could be 
no freedom for India unless the states ceased to be what 
they were The Congress was eager to bring about this essen- 
tial and vital change and yet it knew that the change could 
only come about from below’, when the people of the states 
grew self-reliant and organised and capable of shouldering tiic 
burden of their struggle It emphasised this Not to ha%c 
done so would have been to mislead and encourage vam 
delusion, and delay the building up m the states tbcmschcs 
of an organisation which would represent the strength and 
will of the people. 


One Mighty Struggle 

The wisdom of the Coii|ress stands amply justified todav 

-hen we see the developments that have taLn place .ncc 
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Haripura. All the states are asttr and m many of them power- 
ful mass movements are functioning. The people of the states 
arc rapidly coming into line with the rest of India; they are 
no longer a burden and a dead weight keeping us back They 
are setting the pace for India today and our national politics 
arc dominated by their struggle The time has come, therefore 
for the integration of these various struggles in the states 
inter se and with the major struggle against British Imperial- 
ism There are no longer many different struggles gomg on for 
independence; there is only one mighty struggle for India's 
freedom, though its aspects may vary and though its battle 
grounds may be many. As Gandhiji has said, the struggle for 
liberty whenever it takes place, is a struggle for all India. 


It is in the fitness of things that at this moment of vital 
crisis for the states, India’s leader, ever thinking of her 
freedom and jealous of her honour, should step out and m 
his ringing voice of old that we remember so well, give faith 
and courage to our people. Gandhiji’s lead has finally settled 
all the old arguments that obscured the issue, and that issue 
stands out now clear and defmitc. 


Those Treaties 

We are told now of the so-called mdepcndence of the 
states and of their treaties with Paramount Power, which are 
sacrosanct and inviolable and apparently must go on for ever 
and ever We have seen what happens to mternational treaties 
and the most sacred of covenants when they do not suit the 
purposes of imperialism. We have recently seen these treaties 
torn up, friends and allies basely deserted and betrayed and 
the pledged word broken by England and France. Democracy 
and freedom were the sufferers and so it did not matter, u 
when reaction and autocracy and imperialism 
does matter, and treaties, however moth-eaten and harmful » 
the people they miSbt be, have to be preserved It is a 
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monstrous imposition to be asked to put up with these treaties 
of a century and a quarter ago, m the making of which the 
people had no voice or say. It is fantastic to c^pcct the people 
to keep on their chains of slaveryj imposed upon them by 
force and fraud, and to submit to a system which crushed 
the lifeblood out of them The only final authority and 
paramount power that we recognise is the will of the people, 
and the only thing that counts ultimately is the good of 
the people 

Choice Before the People 

What IS the nature of the conflict today"^ This must be 
understood. It vanes slightly from state to state, but the 
demand everywhere is for full responsible government. Yet 
the conflict is not at present to enforce that demand, but to 
establish the right of organising people for that demand. 
When this right is denied and civil liberties are crushed, no 
way IS left open to the people to carry on what are called 
constitutional methods of agitation. The full establishment 
of civil liberties is an essential prelimmary to any progress. 
It IS an insult to India to ask her to tolerate in the states ordi- 
nance rule and the suppression of organisations and the 
prevention of public gatherings and methods, usually associa- 
ted with tne gangster Are the states to remam vast prisons, 
where the human spirit is sought to be extinguished and the 
resources of the people are to be used for the pageantry and 
luxury of courts, while the masses starve and remam illite- 
rate and backward’ Are the Middle Ages to contmue m 
India under the protection of British Imperialism’ 
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The Covenant. 

Entered into by rulers of Kathiawar 
states for the formation of the 
United State of Kathiawar 

WE the Rulers of certain States in Kathiawar, BEING 
CONVINCED that the welfare of the people of this region 
can best be secured by the establishment of a State com- 
prising the territories of the numerous States, Estates and 
Talukas in Kathiawar with a common Executive, Legislature 
and Judiciary; 

AND HAVING resolved to entrust to a Constituent 
Assembly consisting of elected representatives of the people 
the drawing up of a democratic Constitution for that State 
within the framework of the Constitution of India to which 
we have already acceded, and of this Covenant, 

DO HEREBY, with the concurrence and guarantee of 
the Government of India, enter mto the following 
COVENANT:- 

Artide I. 

In this Covenant, 

(a) "Covenanting State" means any of the States mcn- 
tiored m Schedule I the Ruler of which has, whether by him- 
self or by a duly authorised representative, signed this 

Covenant 
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(b) "Covenanting Salute State" means any Covenanting 
State whicli is mentioned in Part A of Schedule I, 

(c) "Covenanting Non-Salute State" means any Co- 
venanting State which is mentioned in Part B of Schedule 1 1 
and 

(d) unless there is anything repugnant in the subject 
or context, references to the Ruler of a State, or the Taluk- 
dar of a Taluka, include any person or persons for the time 
bemg exercising the powers of the Ruler or Talukdar whether 
by reason of his minority or for any other reason. 

Article II. 

(1) The Covenanting states agree- 

(a) to unite and integrate their territories in one State, 
with a common executive, legislature and judiciary, by the 
name of "THE UNITED STATE OF KATHIAWAR" ; 

and 


(b) to include in the United State so established, any 
other State, Taluka or Estate the Ruler or Talukdar of which 
agrees, with the approval of the Government of India, to 
the merger of the State, Taluka or Estate m the United 
State of Kathiawar 

(2) The terms of all the agreements of merger refer- 
red to m clause (b) of paragraph (l) of this Article shall be 
bmding on the United State and shall be deemed to be part 
of this Covenant 


Article III 

(1) There shall be a Council of the Rulers of the 
Covenanting Salute States. 
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(2) There shall be a Prcs/dmai consisting of fnc racD- 
bers, each of whom shall be the Ruler of a Co'rcmnrini: Srate 
and shall be not less than 21 years of ace. 

(3) Subject to the condition mentioned in paracrap') 
(2) of this Article, the Rulers of Nawana^nr and 

shall be permanent members of the Presidium, one rr.cTilcr 
shall be elected from among themsebes b> the Ruler- of tip 
Covenanting Non-Salute States, and the other mcmlvrs 
shall be elected from among themsebes b\ the member'^ ot 
the Council of Rulers other than Nawunagar and Bha^nu'ar. 

(4) The Council of Rulers shall elect one member of the 
Presidium to be the President, and another to be the \ iCt • 
President of the Presidium, and the President «o cIcc-cJ dni! 
be the RAJ PRAMUKH of the United State 

(5) A Ruler elected as a member of the Prc'iduini m 
pursuance of paragraph (3), or the President or the Vice- 
President of the Presidium m pursuance of paragraph (4) of 
this Article shall be entitled to hold ofl'icc as such member, 
President, as the ease may be, for a term of five vent'; from 
the date on which he enters upon the duties of that office 

(6) Notwithstanding an> thing to the contrar> contain- 
ed in the preceding paragraphs of this Article, 

(a) the present Rulers of Nawanagar and Blnvmgir, 
having been elected President and Vicc-Prcsidcrr 
respectively, of the Presidium In the Rulers con- 
cerned on the I7th Januarv, shall be rhe fir ’ 
President .and tlic Vicc-rrcsiJcnt, rcspccmelv f ! 

Prf><:iHnini t 
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the rresKhum by the Ruler's concerned on lltc 17th 

and2Uc lanuarv, <^hall be the firct elected 

members of the rresidium ; and 

(c) the said President, Vice-President and members of 
the Presidium shall, for the purpose of parnf'rnph 
(5) of this Article, be deemed to ha\c entered 
upon the duties of their rcspcctuc ofTiccs on the 
1st February, 194S. 

Article IV 

(1) The Ra] Pramukh shall be entitled to the same 
salary, allowances and ether amenities enabling him to dis- 
charge conveniently and with digpitj the duties of his office; 
as the Governor of Bombay is entitled to on the 20th 
January, 1948 

(2) If the Ra] Pramukh is by reason of absence or ill- 
ness, or for any other reason, unable to perform the duties 
of his office, those duties shall, until he has resumed them, be 
performed by the Vice-President of the Presidium During 
such period the Vice-President shall be entitled to the same 
salary, allowances and other amenities as the Ra] Pramukh. 


Article V. 

(1) There shall be a Council of Ministers to aid and 
advise the Ra] Pramukh in the exercise of his functions 
except those under paragraph (2) of Article VII. 

(2) The Ministers shall be chosen by and shall hold 
office during the pleasure of, the Ra] Pramukh 

(3) For the purpose of choosing the first Council of 
Ministers the Ra] Pramukh shall convene, not later 
than the 20th February, 1948, a meeting of the members 
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rtprL„tat.v« to Kath.awar (formed for electing 

cx-clud.nr2 J Conatituent Aasembly of India) but 
RadbaTpte "’™'>ers from tbe Stater of Cutcb, Idarand 


Article VI. 

If Covenanting State sfaall, as soon 

15th ^ny^vent not later than the 

tbe administration of his State 
to the Raj Pramukh and thereupon— 

!hl P 1 authority and jurisdiction belonging to 

the Ru cr which appertain, or are incidental, to the govern- 
ment of the Covenanting State shall vest in the United State 
of Kathiawar, and shall thereafter be exercisable only as 
provided by this Covenant or by the constitution to be 
framed thereunder; 


1 9 all duties and obligations of the Ruler pertaimng 
Or incidental to the government of the Covenanting State 
shall devolve on the United State of Kathiawar and shall be 
discharged by it; and 


(c) all the assets and liabilities of the Covenantmg 
State shall be the assets and liabilities of United State of 
Kathiawar. 

(2) When in pursuance of such agreement of merger as 
IS referred to in clause fb) of paragraph (1) of Article II 
the administration of any other State, Taluka or Estate is 
handed over to the Raj Pramukh, the provision of clauses 
(a) and (b) of paragraph (1) of this Article, and in the case 
of a state, the provisions also of clause (c) thereof, shall 
apply in relation to such State, Taluka or Estate as they 
apply in the relation to a Covenanting State, with the modi- 
fication that in relation to a Taluka or state, the references m 
the said clauses to the Ruler shall be construed as referen* 
^es to the Talukdar, 



Article IX 


(L) There shall be formed, as soon as may he pracMc- 

ablc, a Kathiawar Constituent Assembly in tlic manner 
indicated m Schedule II 
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(2) It shall be the duty of the said AsscmbJ^ to frame 
a Constitution for the United State (whether of a'unitary or 
federal type) within the framework of this Covenant and 
the Constitution of India, and providing for a government 
responsible to the legislature. 


(3) Until a Constitution so framed comes into operation 
after receiving the assent of the Raj Pramukh, the Jegislatuc 
authority of the United State shall vest in the Raj Pramukh, 
who may make and promulgate Ordinances for the peace 
and good government of the State or an> part thereof, and 
any Ordinance so made shall have the like force of law as 
an Act passed by the legislature of the State. 


Article X. 

(1) The Ruler of each Covenanting State sliall be 
entitled to receive annually from the revenues of the United 
State for his privy purse, the amount specified against that 
Covenanting State in Schedule 1 

(2) The said amount is intended to cover all the erpen- 
ses of the Ruler and his family including expenses on account 
of his personal staff, maintenance of his residences, marriages 
and other ceremonies, etc. and shall neither be increased 
nor reduced for any reason whatsoever 

(3) The Raj Pramukh shall cause the said amount to be 
paid to the Ruler in four equal instalments at the beginning 
of each quarter in advance 

(4) The said amount shall be free of all tares, whether 
imposed by the Government of United State of Kathiav ar or 
by the Government of India. 

Article XI. 

(1) The Ruler of each Covenanting State shall be 
entitled to the full ownership, use and enjojment of all 
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of that State to the Ra] Pramukh. 

(2) H’shalHutmsh to the Ro) Pramukh w.th.n one 
month of the said date an inventory of all the imino\ able 
properties, securities and cash balances held by b)m as such 
private property. 


(3) If any dispute arises to whether any item of 
property is the private property of the Ruler of State 
property, it shall be referred to such person as the Gvivcrii- 
ment of India may nominate, and the decision of that person 
shall be final and binding on all parties concerned. 


Article XU 


The Ruler of each Covenanting State, as also the 
members of his family shall be entitled to all the personal 
privileges, dignities and titles enjoyed by them, whether 
within or outside the territories of the State, immediately 
before the 15th day of August, 1947 


Article Xm. 

(1) The succession, according to law and custom, to 
the gaddi of each Covenanting State, and to the personal 
rights, privileges, dignities and titles of the Ruler thereof, is 
hereby guaranteed. 

(2) Every question of disputed succession in regard to 

ofR^wr^r^ Council 

of Rulers after referring to the High Court of Kathiawar 

Court! opinion given by that High 

Article XIV 

the authority of 

of Kathiawar, and no proceedings shall he in any 
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court in that StatCi against the Ruler of any Covenanting 
State, wlicthcr in a personal capacity or otherwise, m respect 
of anything done or omitted to be done by him or under his 
authority during the period of his administration of that 
State. 

Article XV. 

The Government of Kathiawar shall, in consultation 
witli the Government of India and the Government of 
Bombay, take all steps necessary to set up a joint Advisory 
Council, consisting of Ministers of Katbiawai and Ministers 
of tlic Province of Bombay, for investigating and discussing 
in particular recommendations for the better co-ordination 
of policy and action with respect to any such subject. 

Article XVI. 


(1) The United State of Kathiawar hereby guarantees 

citlwr the continuance in service of the permanent members 
of the Public services of each of the Covenantrog States on 
conditions tvhicl. will be not less advantageous “ 

on which they were serving before “ 

adramisttation of that State is made over to the R 1 

or the payment of reasonable compensation 

(2) The United State of Kathiawar further guarantees 

the coutmuance of pensions and to 

competent authorities m any o g jj;, have tetned 

members of the public services of that St 
or proceeded on leave Preparatory 'o tetit^ment, 

date referred to in paragraph ( 1 ) of this article. 

k n J and (2) of this 

(3) the provisions of paragrap services of 

Article shall apply also m relation W 

any other State m Kathiawar * of parr 

Statc of Kathiawar; and P 
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graph (1) shall apply also in relation to any staff of the 
Regional Commissioner, Western India and Gujarat States, 
which miy be transferred to the service of the United State 
of Kathiawar 

Article XVI I 

Except with the previous sanction of the Ra] Pramukh, 
no proceedings, civil or criminal, shall be instituted agamst 
any person in respect of any act done or purporting to be 
done in the execution of his duty as a servant of any Cov- 
enanting State before the date on which the administration 
thereof is made over to the Ra] Pramukh. 

Article XVni. 

Nothing in this Covenant shall be deemed to prevent 
the Government of Kathiawar from negotiating a Union of 
Kathiawar with other Gujarati-speaking areas on such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed to by the Council of 
Rulers, as well as the Council of Mmisters, of Kathiawar. 

SCHEDULE I 

Covenanting States and Privy Purse Amounts 


Part A— Salute States 

Rs 


1. Nawanagar 

10,00,000 

2. Bhavnagar 

10,00,000 

3 Porbandar 

3,80,000 

4 Dhrangadhra 

3,80,000 

5 Morvi 

8,00,000 

6. Gondal 

8,00,000 

7. Jafrabad 

16,C00 

8 Wankaner 

1,80,000 

9 Pahtana 

1,80,000 

10 Dhrol 

1,10,000 

11 Limbdi 

1,95,000 

12. Rdjkot 

2,85,000 

13, Wadhwan 

1,42,000 
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Tlic Government of India hereby concur m the above 
Covenant and guarantee all its provisions. In confirmation 
whereof Mr. Vapal Pangunni Menon, Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Ministry of States, appends his 
signatures on behalf and with the authority of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

(Sd ) V. P. Menon 

Secretary to the Government of India, 
Ministry of States 
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